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LITTLEDALE 


CHAPTEE  I. 

Jacob  Higgs,  John  Tyack,  and  Police-constable 
Pomeroy  did  not  reach  Mr.  Smith's  offices,  for  the 
best  of  reasons.  John  and  Jacob  were  pounced  on 
by  their  res^Dective  wives,  apparently  for  correc- 
tion, really  to  obtain  news.  Pomeroy  remained 
still  and  upright;  he  knew  from  long  experience 
the  upshot  would  be  something  to  drink  at  John's 
expense,  so  waited  patiently  and  politely.  It  turned 
out  as  his  sagacity  had  predicted,  and  he  was 
treated  by  John  to  so  stiff  a  glass  that  it  quite 
accounted  for  his  sleepiness  when  addi'essed  by 
Edward  in  the  church. 

VOL.  III.  B 
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Higgs's  services  were  shortly  afterwards  required 
at  the  Price  emporium  and  sale-rooms,  as  he 
superintended  the  mourning  department  exclusively. 
James  and  Eobert  had  sent  for  Price  immediately 
Doctor  Black  had  told  them  of  his  readiness  to 
grant  a  certificate,  and  that  there  would  be  no 
inquest. 

Higgs  being  despatched,  arrived  at  the  closed 
shop  bearing  his  undertaking  face,  which  was  a 
mask  incapable  of  a  smile,  the  eyes  being  cast 
up,  the  hands  frequently  clasped,  and  the  thumbs 
turned  up  to  match  the  eyes.  He  knocked  softly, 
and  Jane  admitted  him.  He  slightly  frowned; 
her  eyes  were  red,  and  she  was  not  one  of  the 
family,  and,  besides,  would  be  given  a  black  dress 
most  likely.  If  that  sort  of  thing  was  common, 
the  business  of  undertaker  and  sympathizing  ghoul 
would  fall  into  disrepute,  and  who  could  tell  the 
evils  that  might  ensue?  People  might  gather 
their  kindred  to  the  earth  without  useless  hat- 
bands and  tawdiy  scarfs,  only  followed  by  their 
friends  and  relations  in  decent  everyday  attire. 
Flowers  might  be  strewed  on  the  coffin,  instead 
of  a  hideous  black  pall,  and  there  would  be  a 
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recognition  of  the  fact  that  a  soul  was  released 
from  toil  and  trouble  to  the  bosom  of  a  loving 
Father ;  and  the  caricatures  descended  from  the 
Middle  Ages,  when  the  torments  of  the  lost  were 
the  favourite  contemplation  of  the  laity  and  pro- 
fessedly of  the  Church,  would  sink  into  the  darkness 
and  decay  that  generated  them  in  ages  gone  by, 
when  society  reeled  and  nearly  broke  to  pieces  under 
the  influence  of  the  potent  draughts  administered 
by  men  who,  having  forsaken  all  human  ties  and 
fellowship,  became  either  voluptuaries  of  the  lowest 
grade,  or  visionaries  whose  thoughts  all  took  a 
gloomy  tone  from  the  dyspepsia  engendered  by  an 
unnatural  mode  of  life  and  teaching. 

Jacob  Higgs  advanced  into  the  shop.  The  two 
brothers  were  sitting  a  little  apart.  Jacob  coughed 
a  gentle  signal  for  instructions  and  was  silent. 
James,  being  the  eldest,  felt  it  incumbent  on  him 
to  speak,  which,  after  one  or  two  preliminary 
swallowings  of  the  lump  in  his  throat,  he  accom- 
plished. 

"  I  wish,  Jacob,  for  you  to  make  the  usual 
arrangements." 

Jacob  nodded. 
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"  And  if  you  will  look  in  this  evening,  I  will  give 
you  the  inscription  for  the  plate." 

"And  if  this  evening  will  be  convenient  I  will 
send  in  at  dusk  a  shell,"  added  Jacob. 

*'  We  shall  partially  open  to-morrow,  but  we 
would  both  like  to  go  with  you  to  select  the 
ground." 

'*  Who  would  you  wish  invited  ?  There  are  many 
who  would  like  to  come,"  said  Jacob,  in  rather  a 
business-like  way. 

At  these  times  there  is  nothing  like  a  little 
brisk  driving  and  gentle  coercion.  The  mourners 
don't  like  to  receive  orders,  even  if  unwillingly  drawn 
out  of  them;  but  it  is  good  for  trade,  and  at  such  sad 
times  they  are  too  cowed  to  actively  resist  the 
pressure.  However,  on  this  occasion,  he  reckoned 
without  his  host,  for  Eobert,  in  tones  of  quiet 
determination,  said — 

"  We  will  let  you  know  to-morrow." 

Jacob  submissively  coughed,  but  added,  ''And 
Mr.  Elgood's  relations — which  of  them  would  you 
wish  ?  " 

"  That  we  will  let  you  know  as  well,"  said 
James. 
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Still  Jacob  lingered ;  there  was  evidently  some- 
thing else,  and  in  a  sunken  tone  he  continued,  ''I 
had  better  see  our  departed  friend ;  "  and  he  took 
out  a  tape  measure  significantly,  and  looked  in  the 
direction  of  the  parlour. 

James  rang  the  bell.  Jane  appeared,  red-eyed 
as  before,  and  beckoning  to  Jacob  led  the  way 
upstairs.  Jacob  followed  wonderingly,  but  what  he 
saw  he  long  remembered.  In  the  chamber  was  an 
old  woman  who  enjoyed  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
officiating  on  these  occasions,  but  the  form  of 
Matthew  lay  on  the  bed  in  very  different  style  to 
what  he  was  accustomed.  Clothes  of  many  years 
ago  covered  it,  and  in  one  hand  was  an  old  and 
faded  letter,  on  the  other  a  butterfly  rested  as  if 
alive.  Jacob  went  to  brush  off  the  insect :  but 
Jane  planted  herself  before  him,  and  said  in  tones 
of  quiet  determination — 

''  Better  leave  that  alone ;  Mr.  Eobert  put  that 
there." 

^'But  it's  quite  unprofessional.  I  never  saw 
such  a  thing  in  my  life,"  gasped  Jacob. 

"Perhaps  you  didn't.  Take  your  measure  and 
go  along,  but  leave  that  alone." 
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Jacob  faii'ly  gi'ound  his  teeth,  but  controlled 
himself,  and  mentally  put  down  an  extra  sovereign 
in  the  bill  for  the  unusual  innovation.  He  then 
took  his  measurements  and  departed.  Jane  went 
downstairs  with  him,  and  saw  him  off  the  x^remises. 
Having  done  so,  she  knocked  at  the  shop  door 
(James  and  Eobert  could  not  yet  summon  sufficient 
calmness  to  sit  in  the  parlour),  and  with  a  curtsy 
said — 

"  Please,  I  want  to  go  out.  I  won't  be  long, 
Mr.  James  and  Mr.  Eobert." 

They  both  nodded,  and  the  maid  departed.  She 
went  through  the  town  and  up  to  the  vicarage. 
The  big  door  frightened  her ;  but  early  experience 
of  the  world  gave  her  courage,  and  she  rang  the 
bell.     Sally  Grimes  came  out. 

"  I  want  to  see  Mr.  Pod,  please,  on  business." 

''  I'll  go  and  ask,  Jane,  but  I  don't  think  he'll 
see  any  one;  he's  so  upset  at  Clara's  going  and 
all." 

Jane  looked  at  Sally ;  she  was  much  shorter 
and  more  slimly  built ;  but  Sally  trembled  and 
hurried  away,  muttering,  "  What  a  temper !  " 

Silas  at  once  admitted  the  messenger,  who 
curtsied  and  was  silent. 
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"  Take  a  seat,  Jane.  What  does  Mr.  James  or 
Mr.  Eobert  want  ?  " 

"  They  don't  know  I'm  come,  sir." 

*'  Well,  what  are  you  come  for  ?  " 

''To  speak  to  you,  please,  sir." 

"  And  what  have  you  to  say,  Jane  ?  " 

"  Nothing  particular." 

Silas  waited  for  further  information  of  what 
"  nothing  particular  "  might  be. 

"  Please,  sir,  they  are — that  is,  Mr.  James  and 
Mr.  Eobert — very  sorrowful  at  home,  and  I  thought 
you  was  a  lawyer  and  could  help  them." 

''I'll  do  what  I  can,  Jane." 

"  I  thought  it  might  be  trouble  about  money, 
because  Mr.  James  told  Mr.  Eobert,  while  I  was  in 
the  room " 

"  Yes,  what  ?  " 

"  He  was  afraid  that  money  would  run  short,  if 
the  expenses  were  heavy,  and  I  didn't  like  to  speak 
and  they  in  such  trouble  about  " — Jane  was  in 
imminent  danger  of  breaking  down,  but  swallowed 
a  lump  in  her  throat  and  continued — "  many  things, 
and  so  I  wanted  to  help  if  I  could." 

"How,  Jane?" 
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But  Jane  wriggled  and  blushed  very  red. 
Silas  looked  very  straight  at  her,  so,  seeing  no 
help  for  it,  she  got  out — 

"Lawyers  must  be  paid — at  least,"  she  inter- 
posed, ''Mr.  Smith  always  says  so — and  I  wanted 
to  pay  if  I  could,  and  you  could  make  beHeve  as 
you  managed  from  nothing." 

Silas  smiled  as  Jane  extracted  from  her  pocket 
a  clean  but  mended  scrap  of  Hnen,  originally  a 
handkerchief.  Silas  now  looked  in  wonder  as  she 
advanced,  gathering  courage  from  the  magnificence 
of  the  treasure,  and  poured  on  the  table  two  broken 
brooches,  a  piece  of  ribbon  with  yellow  tinsel 
running  through  it,  and  a  heap — a  very  little  heap 
— of  silver,  consisting  of  crooked  sixpences  and 
threepenny  and  fourpenny  bits,  all  with  a  hole 
bore^  through  them.  They  were  evidently  the 
savings  of  a  lifetime.  None  but  Jane  ever  knew 
the  straits  and  patching  that  garments  underwent 
to  save  the  lucky  crooked  and  pierced  money, 
but  without  a  regretful  glance  the  treasure  was 
laid  on  the  table.  There  was  one  penny,  however, 
kept  back,  which  had  three  holes  bored  in  it,  "  for 
luck,"  and  was  the   sole  relic   of  Jane's  parents. 
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She  looked  at  it  sorrowfully,  and  then  placed  it  with 
the  rest,  made  a  curtsy,  and  was  almost  gone, 
when  Silas  called  her  back.  He  had  to  blow  his 
nose  two  or  three  times,  and  Jane  was  frightened. 

"If  it  isn't  enough,  please,  sir,  I  shall  have 
a  good  deal  more  to  bring  you  next  quarter,  as 
I  shall  not  want  anything  fresh  in  the  way  of 
clothes." 

But  Silas  said,  "My  good  girl,  it  will  be  all 
right;  take  your  money  back.  If  you  wish  to 
leave  me  a  piece  of  the  money  with  a  hole  in  it 
to  wear,  I  shall  be  glad;  it  will  be  a  handsome 
present,  and  will  always  remind  me  of  a  good, 
true-hearted  girl." 

Jane  blushed  again,  and  tendered  him  a  sixpence 
smooth  from  wear,  but  possessing  a  hole.  Silas 
thanked  her  and  offered  her  a  glass  of  wine,  but 
Jane  wanted  to  be  gone.  With  the  infallible  instinct 
of  affection,  she  saw  the  cause  was  won;  but 
Silas  said — 

"  Stop  a  minute.  You  would  like  to  buy  a  dress, 
of  course,  and  a  bonnet." 

Jane  was  a  woman,  after  all,  and  her  eyes 
sparkled. 
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Silas  wrapped  up  two  coins  in  a  piece 
of  paper,  and  with  a  comical  look  said,  "You 
must  not  open  it  till  you  get  home ;  and  don't 
tell  any  one,  or  it  will  be  unlucky." 

Jane  departed,  bearing  her  treasures  back,  and 
replaced  them  in  a  little  box  that  Matthew  had 
given  her.  She  was  about  to  put  the  piece  of 
paper  in  as  well,  but  before  doing  so  she  opened 
it  to  look  at  what  she  had  considered  were  two 
shillings,  when  two  sovereigns  rolled  out  instead. 
She  was  silent  from  astonishment,  but  picked 
them  up  and  put  them  with  the  rest.  All  the 
rest  of  the  day,  between  her  duties,  she  revelled  in 
the  idea  that  she  would  wear  a  real  black  dress, 
and  crape  to  match,  at  the  funeral  of  her  loved 
benefactor,  and  her  heart  overflowed  with  gratitude 
to  Silas,  who  had  been  so  generous  and  good. 

The  bell  rang,  and  Silas  came  to  see  James 
and  Eobert.  Jane  was  surprised  he  did  not  refer 
to  the  magnificent  present,  and  was  afi*aid  to  thank 
him,  but  relieved  her  mmd  by  announcing  to  the 
brothers,  "Lawyer  Silas  Pod,  Esq." 

Silas  wore  the  crooked  sixpence  till  he  died, 
and  in  his  will  he   specially  mentioned  .it,  and 
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desired  it  should  be  buried  with  him,  which  was 
accordingly  done.  And  when  the  last  great  trump 
shall  arouse  those  who  are  sleeping  in  the  bosom 
of  the  teeming  earth,  it  may  be  that  he  will  find 
the  two  sovereigns  were  one  of  the  brightest 
entries  against  his  name,  and  that  the  reflection 
of  them  will  throw  a  gleam  of  light  even  across  the 
dark  river;  and  when  the  great  achievements  of 
earth  are  forgotten,  and  the  glory  built  of  sighs 
and  tears  is  found  to  be  worthless,  like  the  cup  of 
cold  water  they^  may  plead  with  a  tongue  as  a 
trumpet,  although  the  deed  has  passed  unknown 
in  the  senates,  camps,  or  courts  of  mere  earthly 
grandeur. 


CHAPTEE  II. 


Oswald  Stabks,  Q.C,  was  a  bachelor  and  loved 
his  profession.  He  was  rather  cynical  in  his 
estimate  of  human  nature  in  conversation,  but  in 
his  dealings  no  one  who  had  dealt  faii'ly  with 
Oswald  complained  very  much,  though  any  client 
trying  to  deceive  him  was  soon  made  aware  that 
*'it  didn't  wash."  He  had  in  the  way  of  business 
become  acquainted  with  a  Mr.  James  Weevil,  who, 
as  a  plain  lawyer,  took  cases  apparently  in  hand 
for  himself;  but  the  two  often  held  counsel  to- 
gether on  a  particularly  interesting  one,  and 
Weevil  was  often  indebted  to  Oswald's  suggestions. 
Not  that  he  blinked  the  fact  in  the  least :  there 
was  perfect  confidence  and  mutual  reliance  between 
the  men.  Weevil  had  called  on  Oswald,  and  a 
lengthy  consultation  was  going  on. 
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*'I  am  very  much  afraid  that  Silas  Pod  has 
stirred  in  a  losing  cause,"  said  Weevil. 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,  my  boy,  if  he  can  only  get 
the  truth  out  of  Jones,  who  appears  to  have  the 
necessary  qualifications  for  a  great  rascal,  rendered 
harmless  to  himself  by  prudence." 

A  voluminous  brief  was  before  them,  which  Pod 
had  left. 

**  Just  read  the  letters  over  again  you  got  this 
morning ;  it  won't  take  long,"  said  Weevil. 

Oswald  did  sq.  They  were  from  the  Cedars 
and  Littledale : — 

"Littledale. 
"Dear  Stares, 

''  The  hopeful  party  you  so  wisely 
spotted  as  a  bad  lot  has  disappeared — it  is  pre- 
sumed with  Miss  Clara  Maunder.  They  went  to 
London  via  Salisbury.  Harker  will  be  with  you 
shortly,  and  you  will  obtain  all  the  news  better 
and  more  clearly  viva  voce.  Cash  realized  as  you 
suggested.  Mr.  Edward  St.  John  has  left  Stratton 
in  pursuit  of  the  fugitives ;  you  will  therefore  see 
the  importance   of    opening   communication  with 
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Jones  first,  but  as  London  is  rather  a  big  place,  it 
may  be  difficult. 

"Yours  in  haste, 

*'  Silas  Pod." 

"  CMveydale. 
"  Dear  Oswald, 

"  There  is  a  nice  mess  at  the  Cedars. 
A  Rev.  Cyrus  Clark  has  started  off  to  the 
metropolis  to  catch  a  couple  of  fugitives,  though 
with  what  pm*pose  neither  I  nor  he  can  tell.  Henry 
St.  John  Thompson  has  gone,  to  keep  the  dear 
boy  from  taking  to  evil  courses,  I  presume,  which 
of  course  is  very  annoying,  as  he  is  wanted  here.  I 
will  send  address  as  soon  as  I  know  it.  You  may 
have  a  call  from  either  or  both. 

"I  have  heard  something  of  the  story,  and,  not- 
withstanding his  cloth,  if  I  were  Jones  I  should  not 
care  to  meet  the  parson.  The  natural  man  is 
breaking  away  from  educational  training. 

"  I  will  write  again  if  I  hear  anything  more ;  if 
of  importance,  will  telegraph. 

"  Yours  truly, 

**Jabez  Staeks." 
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"  There  is  not  much  time  to  spare,  Weevil." 

"  No.  Stay,  I  have  it  ;  try  the  '  agony 
column.'  " 

The  clerk  knocked  and  announced  Jonathan 
Harker. 

*'  Take  a  seat,  Harker.  This  is  Mr.  Weevil,  a 
friend  of  mine.     Speak  out ;  he  knows  everything." 

"  Have  you  heard  from  Littledale,  sir  ?  " 

"Yes,  this  morning  ;  "  and  Oswald  handed  him 
Silas  Pod's  letter. 

When  he  came  to  the  mention  of  Edward  St. 
John's  departure,  Harker  scratched  his  head  and 
whistled,  hut,  recovering  himself,  said,  ''I  had  better 
tell  you  the  news,  as  Mr.  Pod  says." 

"  Certainly,  Harker  ;  go  on,"  said  Oswald. 

"  Mr.  Jones  before  he  went  contrived  to  set  the 
church  on  fire." 

*'  How  do  you  know  ?  " 

"  Because  he  took  something  away  with  him, 
and  that  is  just  what  we  want  to  complete  the  case 
in  hand." 

"  What  was  it  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know ;  it  was  hid  in  the  pulpit." 

"How  did  he  know?" 
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"  He  was  clerk  to  Mr.  Smith,  and  Joshua  is  for 
the  other  side  hot  and  strong." 

^*  But  if  that  is  the  case,  how  was  it  they  let 
him?  They  must  have  known  it  as  well  as  he 
did  ?  " 

"  I  don't  think  so.  Jones  is  as  deep  a  card  as 
ever  I  come  across." 

"Why?" 

"Because  he  jockeyed  every  one  in  the  matter 
all  through.  Mr.  Clark  and  Mr.  Edward  St.  John 
both  wanted  the  girl,  one  in  a  straight  and  the 
other  in  a  crooked  way,  but,  bless  you,  he  did  the 
lot.  An  old  hag,  named  Sally,  found  it  out,  and 
he  promised  her  twenty  pounds  not  to  split — she 
was  to  go  to  his  lodgings  for  the  money — and,  as 
she  couldn't  read,  gave  her  notes  of  the  Bank  of 
Elegance,  and  left  her  with  a  bottle  of  brandy.  Of 
course,  she  got  drunk,  and  he  locked  her  in." 

Both  auditors  laughed  heartily. 
Harker  continued,    "  There    is    an   old    clerk, 
named  Higgs,  who  thinks  I  set  the  church  on  fire, 
so  suspicion  don't  rest  in  the  right  quarter  yet." 

"  Are  you  afraid  of  being  arrested,  then,  and  so 
ran  away  ?  "  said  Weevil,  laughing. 
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"Yes,  I  thought  it  better.  While  they  are 
looking  for  me  the  business  may  be  settled  with 
Maurice  Jones." 

"How  can  he  be  found?  I  can't  think  of 
any  way,  Starks,  except  as  I  suggested,"  said 
Weevil. 

"  You  won't  find  Jones,  sir.  You  must  get 
him  to  come  willingly,  and  he  can  be  watched 
home." 

"I  thought  of  trying  an  advertisement,  Harker," 
said  Weevil. 

"That's  right.  Scotland  Yard's  no  good;  he 
won't  consort  with  thieves,  and  that's  all  they  are 
good  for  mostly,"  said  Harker. 

"  Try  one  '  Next  of  kin,'  "  said  Weevil. 

"  No  go  with  the  party  at  all,"  said  Harker. 

"  Try,  as  you  said,  top  of  the  first  column, 
Weevil,"  said  Starks.  "Go  to  the  Eegistrar- 
General's  office  and  get  a  list  of  all  the  offices. 
Write,  enclosing  six  stamps,  for  a  notice  of 
marriage.  I  will  send  my  clerk  to  Doctor's 
Commons." 

"  No  go  in  the  least.  They  will  be  married  by 
banns  in  a  city  church,  under  altered  names  most 
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likely.     Besides,  a  sovereign  to  the  registrar's  clerk 
would  outweigh  your  stamps,"  said  Weevil. 

'^  Maybe  they  won't  be  married  at  all,"  said 
Harker. 

*'But  she  wouldn't  consent  to  that,"  said 
Starks. 

"  No,  but  a  friend  might  marry  them  in  a 
parlour.  Jones  could  cook  up  a  licence ;  a  country 
girl  wouldn't  know  all  the  inns  and  outs,"  said 
Weevil. 

"Try  an  advertisement,  sir,  and  get  Green 
watched,"  said  Harker. 

"  That  is  a  good  idea ;  but  I  thought  of  it 
before,  and  he  is  under  surveillance  all  the  time," 
said  Starks. 

"You  go,  Harker,  and  look  in  at  the  Monument, 
the  British  Museum,  St.  Paul's,  and  Madame 
Tussaud's.  Country  people  all  go  to  those  places," 
said  Weevil. 

"Eight,  sir;"  and  Harker  departed  on  his 
errand. 

"Now  for  the  advertisement,  Starks;"  and 
Weevil  took  a  pen  and  wrote — "  M.  J.  will  hear 
of  something  to  his  advantage  by  applying  to " 
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He  stopped  and  thought,  but  at  length  said,  "  That 
won't  do.     Won't  you  try  your  hand  ?  " 

Starks  did  so,  and  produced  the  following : — 

"  The  deeds  of  a  freehold  estate  for  five  hundred  pounds 
want  the  signatures,  to  deal  in  the  matter  in  a  friendly  way, 
as  if  settled  they  will  be  worth  a  good  deal  more  to  the  party- 
buying.  If  not  closed  at  once,  there  is  a  fear  of  their  being 
burnt,  as  they  will  shortly  be  of  no  value. — Apply  to  X.  Y.  Z., 
General  Post  Office." 

"  I  will  try  that  in  to-morrow's  dailies,  Weevil, 
and  if  not  answered,  try  another  reading." 

"  All  right,  try  it ;  "  and  Weevil  gave  the 
necessary  orders. 

The  next  day,  when  he  looked  at  the  papers, 
he  was  astonished  to  find  another  advertisement 
either  under  or  over  it  in  every  case : — 

"  The  pulpit  of  the  priest  will  hold  for  a  time,  but  not  for 
ever.  It  is  estimated  that  a  larger  grant  will  be  requisite  in  the 
matter.  If  the  first  subscription  of  five  hundred  pounds  is 
not  enough  a  larger  one  will  be  forthcoming,  if  required. — 
Apply,  personally  or  by  letter,  to  Messrs.  Hookem  &  Co., 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  at  once." 

He  went  at  once  to  Starks's  chambers. 
''Here's  a  go,   Starks;  some  one  else  in  the 
field." 
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"Yes,  with  a  vengeance.  It's  odd  the  idea 
of  five  hundred  pounds  should  be  the  same  in  both 
instances,  Weevil." 

Just  then  a  clerk  handed  in  a  packet  to  Mr. 
St  arks. 

"  Here  we  are,  all  right.  Something  has  hap- 
pened ;  it  is  a  report  of  my  man  after  Green." 

"Eead  it  out,  Starks;  it  may  solve  the  diffi- 
culty." 

"Not  long  since.  Green  posted  a  parcel  of 
paper,  as  you  told  me,  but,  having  a  suspicion 
of  his  correspondent,  took  the  precaution  of  passing 
a  pin  through  all  the  papers  and  parchments,  in 
six  holes  in  the  shape  of  a  cross,  four  down  and 

one  each  side — thus   •  •  •  in  every  case. 

"No  one  has  called  to  see  him  as  yet,  and 
he  don't  expect  a  visit  at  present.  Was  much 
excited  at  the  account  in  the  papers  of  the  fire, 
and  wrote  for  a  Salisbury  paper  for  further  par- 
ticulars. Saw  the  account  of  the  elopement,  and 
was  surprised.  He  is  to  be  bought  for  two  sovs. 
at  most,  and  easily  frightened." 
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"Your  correspondent  doesn't  sign  his  name, 
Starks." 

"  Because  he  can't.     It's  a  she." 

"  Oh,  I  see.  I  didn't  know  you  were  such  a 
favourite ;  "  and  Weevil  looked  sly. 

''You  remember  the  baronet's  will  case  last 
year?" 

''Of  course,  I  do." 

"Well,  the  housekeeper  has  turned  her  atten- 
tion to  evidence." 

"  Being  unable  to  get  another  place  ?  " 

"  Very  probably ;  at  least,  not  to  her  taste." 

"I'll  go  now,  Starks,  as  you  have  other 
matters  to  see  to." 

At  this  moment  the  clerk  entered,  and  handed 
Starks  the  cards  of  Mr.  Henry  St.  John  Thompson 
and  Eev.  Cyrus  Clark.  Starks  passed  them  over 
to  Weevil  as  the  two  gentlemen  came  in. 

"  Good  morning,  gentlemen." 

They  both  bowed,  and  all  four  sat  down.  They 
were  not  able  to  elucidate  anything  further,  and 
Cyrus's  nervous  irritation  was  so  great  that  both 
Starks  and  Weevil  wished  he  had  never  come.  He 
cavilled   at  everything,  and,  drawing  a   Salisbury 
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paper  out  of  his  pocket,  wanted  to  read  the  para- 
graphs. Weevil  yawned  and  suggested  they  were 
losing  time.  Henry  said  he  must  go  to  his 
stock-broker,  and,  as  time  was  creeping  on,  he 
rose  to  go,  when  Cyrus  astonished  them  all  by 
striking  the  table  heavily  with  his  fist  and 
saying— 

"  I've  got  it." 
All  three  looked  up. 

"You  have  left  out  of  Barker's  list  the  most 
likely  place — the  Crystal  Palace." 

All  three  agreed  with  alacrity,  and  Hem-y  and 
Cyrus  departed.  Weevil  got  up  too,  and  as  he 
went  away  he  said  to  Starks — 

"  Strikes  me  Jones  will  get  his  neck  twisted, 
if  he  don't  look  out." 

"  I  hope  not  before  we  have  got  hold  of  him ;  " 
and  they  separated  for  the  present. 

Henry  and  Cyrus  walked  away  and  took  a  cab 
as  far  as  the  Stock  Exchange,  where  Cyrus,  having 
first  promised  to  meet  Henry  at  the  hotel  in  the 
evening,  left  him  and  pursued  his  way  to  the 
Palace.  The  train  carries  light  and  heavy  hearts 
with  equal  facility  and  at  the  same  price.     C}tus 
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scanned  every  face  in  the  grounds  and  Palace. 
Several  gentlemen  made  very  uncomplimentary 
remarks  at  the  close  examination  of  their  sweet- 
hearts or  wives,  but,  as  the  aggressor  said  nothing, 
contented  themselves  with  threats  of  future  ven- 
geance. He  watched  the  trains  in  and  out  with 
praiseworthy  assiduity;  but  at  length  nature 
clamoured  for  her  rights,  and  he  went  to  one  of 
the  little  marble  refreshment  tables,  where  he 
ordered  a  slight  repast.  Continuing  to  look 
at  every  one,  the  young  lady  behind  the  counter 
grew  curious.  She  had  a  love  of  romance  in  her 
composition  not  even  extinguished  by  the  daily 
turmoil  of  a  refreshment  buffet,  and  pleasantly 
remarked — 

"  Looking  for  any  one,  sir  ?  " 

Cyrus  did  not  answer.  Seeing  his  Salisbury 
paper,  as  he  thought,  on  one  of  the  seats,  he  went 
to  pick  it  up  and  put  it  in  his  pocket,  when,  to  his 
amazement,  he  found  his  otvti  already  there.  On 
returning  to  the  counter,  he  said — 

"  Some  one  has  left  their  paper." 

''Yes,  they  have.  The  lady  fainted  at  that 
table  about  an  hour  ago." 
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"  Where  did  they  go  ?  "  he  asked,  with  sudden 
and  breathless  interest. 

"Into  a  cab.  The  policeman  called  one  for 
them,  I  believe." 

"  Where  is  he  ?     Tell  me,  quick !  " 

The  damsel  beckoned  to  a  guardian  of  the 
public  peace.     Cyrus  pounced  on  him. 

"  Where  did  they  go,  man  ?  " 

The  police-constable  smiled  and  said,  "  I  don't 
know." 

"  Where  is  the  cabman  ?  " 

*'  Can't  tell." 

The  police-constable  smiled,  and  as  Cyrus 
turned  to  look  at  the  paper,  he  tapped  his  forehead 
and  winked  at  the  young  lady,  who  looked  grave 
and  feared  non-payment.  But  Cyrus  threw  down 
the  money,  and  taking  the  arm  of  the  guardian  of 
the  peace,  he  led  him  aside. 

"  Find  the  cabman  and  I  will  give  you  a 
sovereign,"  he  whispered  earnestly. 

The  police-constable's  view  of  the  case  altered ; 
Cyrus  had  given  a  very  satisfactory  proof  of 
sanity;  so,  briskly  tramping  out  to  the  road 
entrance,  he  went  up  and  down  the  lines. 
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"  Seen  Bill  back  yet  ?  "  he  asked  of  one  of  the 
men. 

''  No,  I  hain't.  He  got  a  good  job — a  drive  to 
Kentish  Town,  and  his  stables  is  near  that ;  he 
won't  be  here  to-day  again,  I  expect." 

"Leave  me  your  address  and  I  will  write  to 
you,  sir,  to-morrow,  or  telegraph  if  you  wish,  though 
telegrams  cost  money,"  he  added  reflectively. 

"No,  no.  What's  his  number?  I  must  follow 
at  once." 

The  cab  inspector  was  applied  to,  and  told 
them  after  referring  to  a  greasy  pocket-book. 
Cyrus  took  it  down,  and  rewarded  the  policeman, 
who  quietly  took  the  piece  of  gold  as  his  due,  and 
obtained  Cyrus  the  address  of  the  stables  as  well. 
Another  cab  was  put  in  requisition,  and  Cyrus 
was  whirled  towards  London.  After  what  appeared 
to  Cyrus,  in  his  nervous  and  excited  state,  a 
tedious  journey,  the  stables  were  found,  but  not 
cabby,  who  had  returned  his  vehicle  and  gone 
home.  Chartering  a  fresh  vehicle,  Cyrus  went  in 
the  direction  of  the  cabman's  address.  He  was 
out,  his  wife  said,  but  she  would  fetch  him,  which 
she  accordingly  did.     When  he  came  he  was  very 
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beery,  and  couldn't  recollect  either  the  number  or 
the  street.     Cyrus  was  in  despair. 

*'  Call  at  my  address  in  an  hour's  time  and  you 
shall  be  rewarded,"  he  said. 

But  cabby  replied,  "  The  hotel  is  four  miles 
off;  my  fare  is  two-and-six." 

On  Cyrus  putting  half  a  crown  in  his  hand, 
cabby  brightened  up  and  proposed  driving  there  at 
once ;  but  Cyrus  knew  better  than  that  in  cabby's 
beery  state. 

"  What  shall  I  get  ?  "  said  cabby,  rather 
huskily. 

"Describe  the  party  you  drove  and  that  will  do 
now,"  said  Cyrus,  who  had  had  time  to  reflect  on 
the  matter. 

"  A  gentleman  and  two  ladies,"  he  said,  without 
hesitation  and  with  evident  truthfulness. 

"  But  the  lady  who  fainted  ?  " 

*'  Didn't  see  no  lady  faint." 

"  Well,  the  one  that  had  fainted,  then  ?  " 

"Oh,  she  wasn't  there  then,"  said  cabby. 

"You  fetched  a  lady  and  gentleman  from  the 
Crystal  Palace?" 

"Yes,  I  did.     What  then?" 
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*'  Where  was  she,  then  ?  " 

"Don't  know  at  all." 

"  Why,  you  stupid  man  ?  " 

"I  ain't  stupid.  They  changed  at  London 
Bridge  into  a  four-wheeler ;  she  couldn't  bear  the 
motion  of  a  hansom." 

"  Well,  and  then  you  drove  ?  " 

"Yes,  I  drove  and  got  another  fare.  They 
both  paid  quite  honourable.  Have  you  done 
badgering  ?  'Cause  if  you  hain't,  I  have  being  bad- 
gered ;  "  and  cubby  walked  back  to  his  accustomed 
public  in  high  dudgeon. 

Cyrus  hailed  a  passing  cab,  and  was  driven  to 
his  hotel.  Henry  had  regretted  leaving  him,  and 
was  proportionately  glad  to  see  him,  but  made  light 
of  Cyrus's  fancied  discovery.  Harker  looked  in, 
and  was  equally  certain  there  was  nothing  in  it. 
Cyrus  indignantly  pulled  out  the  two  Salisbury 
papers.  He  selected  his  own,  after  some  thought ; 
it  was  the  more  tumbled  of  the  two.  The  other  he 
held  up  to  the  unbelieving  eyes  of  Hemy  and 
Harker. 

"  May  have  been  something  else,  even  if  it  did 
make  a  lady  faint,"  remarked  Harker,  with  decision. 
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"Yes,  there  are  lists  of  births,  marriages,  and 
deaths  in  every  paper,"  said  Henry. 

The  paper  was  folded  so  that  Cyrus  was  at  first 
quite  unable  to  find  the  column  referred  to,  but  on 
looking  at  the  other  side,  he  discovered  what  he 
wanted,  and  said  in  triumph — 

*'  See  here ;  I  knew  I  was  right." 

On  the  paragraph  of  Matthew's  death  was  a 
blister  still  wet,  evidently  caused  by  a  fallen  tear. 

"  I'll  go  and  see  cabby  early,  before  he  has 
time  to  get  drunk.  We  are  on  the  right  trail,  after 
all,"  said  Harker. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Silas  Pod  had  arranged  "the  pomp  and  circum- 
stance "  of  Matthew's  funeral.  It  was  over,  and 
a  mound  of  earth  alone  remained  to  tell  of  the 
departed,  but  in  the  hearts  of  those  left  behind  a 
fresh  and  green  spot  of  respect  and  love  still  kept 
its  place.  Several  distant  cousins  had  turned  up 
to  partake  of  ''the  funeral  baked  meats,"  and 
inquired  with  great  interest  if  "  poor  dear  Matthew 
had  left  a  will."  They  had  not  seen  him  for  years, 
and  then  only  to  exchange  a  few  words ;  but  *'  hope 
springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast,"  and  they 
might  be  remembered.  The  inquiry  had  taken 
place  on  the  return  to  the  house,  when  refresh- 
ment was  being  partaken  of.  The  character  of  the 
funeral,  plain  but  good,  had  aroused  hopes  of 
possible  large  savings.     Silas  Pod  was  seated  near 
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the  fireplace,  and  in  reply  stated  it  was  quite  as  it 
should  be.  Two  of  the  cousins,  who  happened  to 
be  seated  near  James  and  Eobert,  drew  their  chairs 
a  little  further  off.  The  eldest  of  the  visitors,  and 
apparently  the  spokesman,  said — 

"  Poor  Matthew  was  taken  so  suddenly  that  of 
course  he  had  not  had  time  to  make  any  disposi- 
tions of  his  property." 

"  He  certainly  was  taken  suddenly,  but  he  was 
aware  of  the  nature  of  his  complaint,"  said  Silas, 
slowly  and  with  emphasis. 

"  Then  I  should  propose  the  stock  be  valued, 
and  the  goodwill  put  up  to  tender." 

"  That  will  be  a  matter  for  consideration,  cer- 
tainly, in  those  interested." 

The  face  of  each  cousin  assumed  a  judicial  ex- 
pression, and  the  spokesman  continued — 

"  You  were  the  legal  adviser  of  the  deceased, 
Mr.  Pod,  and  can  no  doubt  tell  us  the  various 
investments  better  than  any  one  else." 

"  I  can,  but  I  don't  think  it  will  interest  you 
much." 

''  Why  not,  Mr.  Pod  ?  " 

"  Because  Matthew  left  a  will,  which  I  will 
proceed  to  read." 
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James  and  Eobert  exchanged  looks  of  surprise, 
but  Silas  cleared  liis  throat,  and  began  to  read  from 
a  paper  he  produced.  It  stated  in  the  clearest 
manner,  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  excepting 
legal  phrases,  that  the  business  and  all  that  he 
possessed  he  bequeathed  to  his  beloved  James  and 
Eobert  Maunder.  Clara  was  left  a  sum  of  money, 
to  be  ascertained  by  valuation  of  the  stock,  effects, 
and  book  debts ;  and  four  cottages  were  left  to 
James,  as  the  eldest. 

The  various  cousins  expressed  surprise  and 
disgust  in  every  shade  of  disappointment.  But 
there  was  no  help  for  it  ;  the  will  being  duly 
attested  and  witnessed,  there  could  be  no  possible 
dispute  ;  so,  having  cleared  the  table  of  everything 
eatable  and  drinkable,  with  a  laudable  desire  to  get 
what  they  could,  they  dispersed  with  celerity. 
The  shutters  of  the  shop  were  then  taken  down  and 
business  recommenced. 

Jacob  Higgs  went  to  Mr.  Price's,  restored  the 
trappings  to  their  accustomed  places,  and  things 
resumed  their  usual  course.  Mrs.  Price  had  got 
early  information  on  the  subject,  and  went  to  talk 
it  over  in  its  various  bearings  with  Mrs.  Higgs, 
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finding  small  consolation  thereby,  Mrs.  Higgs  being 
already  in  possession  of  all  the  facts.  A  fortnight 
afterward,  apparently  in  an  accidental  way,  Mrs. 
Price  called  at  Matthew's  old  shop,  and  in\ited  the 
brothers  to  supper  the  next  night  but  one.  They 
were  both  surprised,  but  believing  it  to  be  an  effort 
at  kindness,  they  promised  to  go. 

**  There  will  be  no  one  but  ourselves,  you  know, 
and  I  shall  be  glad  to  give  you  any  advice  as  to 
the  house,  Mr.  Maunder." 

She  addressed  herself  chiefly  to  James,  as  the 
principal  legatee.  With  a  view  to  greater  seclusion, 
no  doubt,  she  omitted  to  tell  her  husband  of  the 
invitation,  so  he  went  to  the  Feathers,  according  to 
his  usual  custom. 

On  the  evening  in  question  the  brothers  arrived 
and  found  Mrs.  Price  in  solitary  state.  The 
younger  children  were  interned  in  the  back  part  of 
the  premises,  and  only  her  eldest  daughter  was 
allowed  to  be  present.  In  compliment  to  the 
sorrowful  nature  of  recent  events,  the  young  lady 
was  arrayed  in  a  well-made  frock  of  subdued 
lavender,  and  wore  no  ornaments  except  a  brooch 
of  extraordinary  size,  and,  according  to  Mrs.  P.,  of 
value  to  correspond. 
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'  Mrs.  Price,  good  woman,  had  thought  the  matter 
over.  Matthew  had  had  a  good  rmi  of  busmess, 
and  Clara  was  gone,  so  would  not  get  much,  if  she 
did  anything,  and  bachelors  were  scarce  in  Little- 
dale,  as  so  many  of  the  young  men  went  away  to 
seek  their  fortunes  elsewhere.  Price's  constant  at- 
tendance at  the  Feathers  made  the  home  exchequer 
anything  but  flourishing.  Sales  were  not  of  fre- 
quent occurrence,  and  the  best  were  entrusted  to 
men  in  a  larger  way  of  business  and  from  a 
distance.  Her  husband,  too,  was  neither  a  clever 
nor  a  pushing  man  of  business ;  so  in  every  point  of 
view  James,  or  failing  him  Eobert,  would  be  an 
eligible  suitor  for  Matilda,  who,  being  rather  plain, 
and  having  a  short,  not  to  sa}^  snappish  temper, 
had  as  yet  attracted  no  attention  from  the  opposite 
sex.  Besides  all  this,  if  on  cross-examination  the 
prospect  was  not  found  so  good,  there  would  be  no 
harm  done.  There  would  only  be  the  loss  of  a 
supper  or  so.  The  brothers  were  known  to  be  very 
steady  and  saving — "  and  that  is  a  great  thing," 
she  thought,  as  she  summed  the  matter  up  in  her 
mind.  If  it  proved  satisfactory  there  was  no  time 
to  be  lost ;  if  otherwise,  she  could  withdraw  at  an 

VOL.  III.  D 
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early  date.  Of  course,  she  and  her  daughter  did 
not  in  so  many  words  agree  on  the  matter,  but  they 
understood  each  other  remarkably  well. 

A  knock  and  ring  came  at  the  door,  and  the 
brothers  entered.  Mrs.  Price  received  them  with 
a  certain  grave  courtesy;  Matilda,  with  a  gentle 
inclination  of  the  head. 

"Hope  we  are  not  late,  Mrs.  Price,  as  we  stayed 
to  shut  up  the  shop,"  said  James. 

"  No,  no,  Mr.  Maunder.  I  like  young  men  to 
attend  to  their  business.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest 
signs  of  the  evil  of  the  times  that  they  don't  do  so 
nowadays." 

Their  hostess,  in  common  with  many  other 
people,  believed  in  the  general  degeneracy  of  the 
human  race,  her  own  children  of  course  excepted. 

*'  Any  news  abroad  ?  Are  the  fashions  in 
yet  for  the  autumn.  Miss  Price  ? "  said  Eobert, 
knowing  Miss  Price  was  given  that  way. 

**  Matilda  has  not  cared  for  fashions  lately ;  her 
heart  is  so  tender,"  said  the  hostess,  and  all 
relapsed  into  silence. 

"  I  think  there  will  be  a  good  harvest  this  year, 
if  the  weather  holds.     I  suppose  Mr.  Price  has  a 
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lot  of  auctions  of  standing  crops  coming  on,"  said 
James,  for  want  of  something  better. 

"Yes,  he  has.  He  was  obliged  to  go  out  on 
business  to-night;  he  was  sorry  he  couldn't  stay, 
Mr.  James." 

*'  Perhaps  we  shall  see  him  presently,  Mrs. 
Price." 

As  they  came  from  their  own  house  they  had 
seen  Price  turn  into  the  Feathers.  Eobert  could 
hardly  suppress  a  smile,  and  James  looked  very 
hard  at  the  chimney  ornaments.  Another  long 
silence  ensued. 

"  We  have  not  made  strangers  of  you. — 
Matilda,  my  dear,  go  and  see  to  the  supper.— 
Maria,  our  servant,  is  so  careless  and  clumsy.  All 
servants  are,  I  think.  It  was  different  in  my 
younger  days.  Some  people  don't  see  to  their 
kitchens ;  I  do,  and  Matilda  takes  after  me,"  said 
Mrs.  Price. 

Matilda  rose  and  went  out  submissively,  but 
inwardly  chafed  at  her  absence  from  the  society  of 
the  possible  suitors.  She  had  a  little  red  tip  to 
her  nose,  and  it  got  a  shade  more  brilliant  for  the 
repression  of  her  opinion. 
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*'You  see,  Mr.  James  and  Mr.  Eobert,  Matilda 
has  not  been  in  such  good  spirits  lately ;  I  can't 
tell  how  it  is.  But  I  didn't  ask  you  to  hear  my 
troubles.  I  knew  poor  Matthew  so  many  years, 
and  am  quite  pleased  he  left  his  business  to  steady 
and  persevering  young  men — though  I  must  not 
flatter  you  before  your  faces,  whatever  I  may  do 
behind  your  backs." 

James  and  Eobert  both  smiled  faintly,  and 
James  said,  ^'  Of  course  it  makes  a  great  difference, 
Mrs.  Price,  to  us." 

"Yes  indeed,  Mr.  James.  Business  pretty 
brisk  ?  " 

*'  Yes  ;  we  have  doubled  in  the  last  t^f)  years, 
and  hope  to  do  more." 

"  But  the  expenses — are  they  very  heavy  ?  " 

"  No,  Mrs.  Price,  they  are  not,  though  we  must 
keep  a  boy  now  to  assist  us,  I  expect.  Matthew 
saved  every  year,  and  we  hope  to  do  quite  as  much 
and  save  as  well." 

*'  I  am  glad  to  hear  it.  But  servants  are  so 
wasteful  and  careless,  Mr.  James." 

Eobert  was  looking  at  a  book  on  the  table. 

*'Yes,  some  are;  but  one  doesn't  make  much 
difference." 
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''Of  course,  you  must  keep  a  housekeeper  now, 
as  well  as  a  servant." 

"  What  for  ?  " 

Mrs.  Price  got  red  at  this  home  thrust.  **  To 
keep  things  together ;  and,  as  an  old  woman,  I  may 
tell  you  in  confidence  you  must." 

*a  don't  see  it  at  all,  Mrs.  Price."  . 

"  It  would  not  be  proper  for  two  young  men 
like  yourselves  to  keep  only  one  young  female  in 
the  house.     People  have  begun  to  talk  already." 

"  Who,  Mrs.  .Price  ?  I  hope  you  will  tell 
me,  and  I  shall  make  a  point  of  speaking  to 
them,"  said  James,  with  energy,  not  to  say 
fierceness. 

"  Poor  Matilda  came  home  crying  the  other 
day,  people  were  talking  so." 

"  What  did  she  cry  for  ?  " 

Mrs.  Price  answered  diplomatically,  "How  can 
I  tell,  Mr.  James  ?  At  the  wickedness  of  the  world, 
very  likely ;  "  and  she  sighed  heavily. 

The  maligned  Maria  here  came  in  with  the  cloth. 
Miss  Matilda  brought  in  the  two  salt  cellars  to 
show  her  industry,  and  sat  down.  Supper  was 
spread  and  the  brothers  began  with  an  appetite. 
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*'You  don't  eat  anything,  Miss  Matilda,"  said 
Kobert,  with  gallantry. 

The  supper  was  boiled  pork  and  baked  potatoes ; 
she  had  only  finished  two  pretty  good  helpings, 
and  vegetables  to  match.  Mrs.  Price  slightly 
shook  her  head  at  Bobert,  and  looked  at  James. 
A  pie  made  its  appearance. 

"  What  is  the  pie,  Matilda,  my  dear  ?  You 
always  make  the  pastry." 

"Apples,  mamma,"  answered  miss,  who  had 
seen  Maria  putting  in  the  fruit,  and  languidly 
watched  the  paste  added. 

"  Quite  delicious  !  "  said  James. 

Matilda  feigned  to  drop  her  spoon  by  accident, 
and  James,  who  was  next  her,  stooped  to  pick  it  up. 
Matilda  doing  so  at  the  same  time,  their  heads 
came  into  collision.  Mrs.  Price  laughed  at  the 
goodness  of  the  joke. 

"  Don't  you  two  keep  your  heads  down  so  long 
next  time,"  she  said  between  the  paroxysms  of 
laughter. 

Matilda  tried  to  blush,  but  it  was  a  failure, 
except  as  regards  the  beacon  light  on  the  end  of 
the  nose.     That  blushed,  if  her  cheeks  did  not. 
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"Jane  Bright  a  pretty  good  girl  and  not  too 
forward,  Mr.  Eobert  ? "  asked  Mrs.  Price,  mean- 
ingly. 

"  She  is  very  kind  and  attentive,"  said  James 
warmly,  before  Eobert  could  speak. 

Matilda  put  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes,  and 
drank  a  little  water  with  a  gulp ;  Eobert  followed 
her  example,  and  thus  prevented  an  explosion  of 
laughter  in  the  wrong  place. 

''  Has  anything  been  heard  of  the  cause  of  the 
fire  at  the  church  yet  ?  "  said  Eobert,  to  turn  the 
conversation. 

"  No,  Mr.  Eobert,  there  has  not ;  but  Jacob 
Higgs  has  a  very  good  idea  who  did  it." 

"Who  does  he  think?" 

"  There  was  such  confusion  and  so  much  going 
on  that  night  that  he  has  not  been  able  to  com- 
plete the  evidence  yet." 

James  and  Eobert  both  reddened.  Mrs.  Price 
saw  her  mistake  and  tried  to  amend  it. 

"  Jonathan  Harker  has  gone  to  London ;  he 
may  be  wanted  back,  and  urgently  too  ;  "  and  Mrs. 
Price  sniffed  significantly. 

A  bottle  of  gin  was  produced,  but  both  James 
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and  Eobert  declined  to  partake  of  any,  and  said 
they  must  be  going.  So,  despite  hospitable  en- 
treaties, they  rose  to  depart ;  and  having  gone  into 
the  passage  for  their  hats,  they  were  about  to 
return  and  wish  good  night,  when  Mrs.  Price  came 
out  to  assist.  James  wore  a  comforter,  but  Kobert 
did  not.  When  James  went  back,  Mrs.  Price 
stopped  Piobert  and  said — 

"  If  you  don't  mind  my  speaking  of  business, 
please  get  some  boots  looked  out,  and  send  or  bring 
them  to-morrow.  I  think  Matilda  wants  a  pair,  if 
you  don't  mind  the  trouble." 

"  Certainly.     Where  is  James  ?  " 

"  He  will  be  here  in  a  minute,"  said  Mrs.  Price, 
manifesting  no  impatience  at  his  non-arrival. 

James  had  gone  in  with  the  comforter  on  his 
arm.  Miss  Matilda  said  softly,  "  Put  it  on ;  you 
may  take  cold.  If  you  don't  mind,  I  will ;  "  and 
the  fair  sylph  tied  it  herself,  bringing  her  face  very 
near  James's. 

But,  alas !  the  stony-hearted  wretch  took  no 
notice,  although  it  was  a  long  and  complicated  job 
to  adjust  it,  but  wished  her  good  night  in  the  most 
matter-of-fact  way.     The  hand  put  out  for  him  to 
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shake  was  not  squeezed  in  the  least,  but  as  it 
stayed  rather  long  James  dropped  it,  turned  on  his 
heel,  and  having  made  his  adieus  and  thanked  his 
hostess,  departed  with  his  brother.  As  the  door 
closed.  Miss  Matilda  remarked  to  her  mother — 

"They  are  a  couple  of  beasts." 

"  So  they  may  be,  my  clear;  most  men  are,  till 
they  are  broken  in." 

James  and  Eobert  went  home  in  total  silence, 
and  knocking  at  the  door,  were  admitted  by  Jane. 
They  went  into  the  parlour  and  sat  down, 
silently  and  steadfastly  looking  at  each  other. 

"  Jimmy,  we  shan't  quarrel,  shall  we,  for  the 
prize?"  said  Eobert. 

''  Not  that ;  but  if  what  the  old  cat  said  was 
true,  it  is  not  right  to  go  on  as  we  are." 

"  I'd  rather  marry  Jane  Bright  than  Matilda 
Price,  James." 

"  So  would  I  a  thousand  times,  Eobert." 

"  Well,  marry  her,  and  then  people  can't  talk." 

Mrs.  Price,  good  woman,  had  opened  their 
eyes  in  the  very  direction  she  wished  them  shut. 

"  I  never  asked  her." 

"  Neither  have  I,  James." 
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"  She  would  make  a  good  wife.  She  was  very 
fond  of  Matthew.  One  must  marry,  or  the  name  of 
Maunder  will  die  out." 

'*  Agreed,  James.  You  marry,  and  I  will  sit  in 
the  chimney-corner  and  be  old  uncle,  if  you  will  let 
me." 

*'  No,  Kobert.  You  are  younger  than  I  am,  and 
it  is  your  good  heart  that  tells  you  to  give  up  the 
hope  of  a  'pleasant  face  opposite  you,  and  Httle 
children  round  your  knees  calling  you  father." 

"  No,  James,  as  the  elder  you  ought  to.  In 
great  families  they  all  look  to  the  elder  son  to 
continue  the  race." 

"Well,  Eobert,  if  either  gets  a  wife,  he  won't 
lose  a  brother,  will  he  ? "  and  the  two  clasped 
hands  and  were  silent. 

Now,  every  night  James  and  Eobert  drank  a 
glass  of  water,  so  Eobert  said,  *'  Let's  ring  the 
bell  for  the  water,  and  the  one  that  Jane  puts  the 
jug  nearest  shall  ask  first." 

''Agreed." 

The  bell  was  rung,  and  Jane  brought  in  the 
water.  She  wondered  neither  spoke,  but  put  down 
the  water,  a  glass  to  each,  with  the  jug  in  the 
centre,  and  reth-ed. 
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"It's  nearest  to  you,  James." 

**No,  it's  nearest  to  your  glass." 

They  measured  the  distance  and  found  it  equal. 

"  I  know  what  we  will  do — cast  lots,  Eobert." 

"Very  well.     How?" 

"  I  know ;  "  and  James  produced  a  penny. 

*'  One  toss,  James.     You  toss  and  I  will  cry." 

James  spun  the  penny. 

"  Tail,  for  luck,"  cried  Eobert ;  and  so  it  was. 

"  The  Dukes  of  Zell  cast  dice,  and  gave  a  king 
to  England,"  said  James,  but  rather  sadly. 

"  Nonsense  !  it  was  only  fun,  James." 

"If  I  had  won,  would  you  have  said  so, 
Eobert  ?     Let's  say  no  more  about  it." 

They  drank  their  water  and  went  upstairs. 
When  they  were  in  their  bedroom,  Eobert  said, 
"  If  I  am  to  be  the  family  man  you  must  do  the 
travelling,  James."  Eobert  knew  his  brother  liked 
it,  and  was  a  better  hand  at  a  bargain  as  well. 

"Very  well,  I'm  going  to  marry  the  shop 
and  you  a  wife.  Get  it  over  soon,  Eobert ;  and 
good  night." 

Jane  did  not  say  "No"  next  morning,  and  Eobert 
gave  notice  to  Jacob  Higgs  for  the  banns  to  be  put 
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up.  It  was  rather  sudden,  he  said,  but  people  had 
got  talking.  In  half  an  hour  it  was  all  over  the 
town.    Mrs.  Price  said — 

*'0h,  then  I  dare  say,  Higgs,  Mr.  James  will 
marry  as  well  soon.     Queer  taste  of  Robert's." 

'*  No,  ma'am.  I  asked  him  and  he  told  me  his 
brother  would  never  marry,  but  live  with  them." 

"  He  may  change  his  mind." 

"  Not  likely,  ma'am.  He  told  me  that  they 
had  talked  it  over,  and  if  one  did  the  other 
wouldn't." 

**  What  nonsense  !  " 

"  There  is  only  one  Grange,  ma'am,  and  they 
may  get  back  their  property." 

Mrs.  Price  reddened  at  the  thought,  and 
departed  into  the  house  to  tell  Matilda,  who  next 
day  gave  the  maid  Maria  a  jobation  of  an  hour's 
length  on  her  indecent  forwardness  in  saying 
'*Good  morning"  to  the  milkman  when  she  took 
in  the  milk. 

Mr.  Price  came  home  in  good  spu'its,  and  told 
his  wife  he  had  made  a  splendid  sale  of  a  set  of 
mahogany  furniture. 

"Who  to?"  she  asked. 
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"  Why,  Mr.  Pod,  to  be  sure,  my  dear." 
"  He  don't  want  it." 
•'  No  ;  it's  for  a  present." 
''  Who  for,  I  should  like  to  know?  " 
"  Certainly.     Kobert  and  Jane  when  they  are 
married,  and  I  hoxDe  they  will  be  happy.     Bob's  a 
good  lad,  and  Jane's  a  modest,  well-behaved  girl." 
Mrs.  Price  deliberately  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  was  no  reward  for  virtue  this  side  the 
grave,  and  the  end  of  the  world  was  approaching 
with   startling    rapidity,    from  which    theological 
problem  she  was  only  diverted  by  a  junior  Price 
catching  the  measles,  and  turning    her  ideas  in 
another  and  more  healthy  channel. 

Universalists  are  usually  people  of  good  digestion, 
and  hyper- Calvinists  dyspeptic.  Those  who  look 
with  the  greatest  confidence  for  the  end  of  the 
present  dispensation  at  an  early  date  are,  as  a 
general  rule,  either  visionaries  or  those  with  whom 
life  has  not  gone  well. 


CHAPTEE  IV. 

Maurice  and  Clara  departed  in  the  train  from 
Salisbury,  and  put  up  at  an  hotel.  Clara  was  quite 
tired  out,  and  Maurice  was  loth  to  disturb  her.  He 
had  some  knowledge  of  London,  and  was  too  good 
a  judge  to  try  the  West  End  ;  so,  instead  of  that, 
he  chartered  a  cab  and  found  lodgings  at  Dalston. 
Being  a  quarter  much  frequented  by  middle  class 
people,  he  thought  it  comparatively  safe.  Having 
taken  separate  rooms  for  her  and  himself,  he 
departed  again  with  Clara,  who  found  a  certain 
pleasure  in  buying  a  stock  of  clothes,  which, 
packed  in  trunks,  removed  all  doubts  fi'om  the 
lodging-house  keeper's  mind.  He  did  not  change 
his  name,  as  he  thought  it  would  be  the  very  last 
they  would  seek  him  under.  The  same  day  he 
gave  notice  at  the  registrar's  office,  and  his  affair's 
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were  in  a  prosperous  train.  He  had  plenty  of 
cash,  but  was  not  reckless;  he  intended  to  live 
at  his  ease  in  future,  and  he  knew  that  any  en- 
counter with  the  police  would  be  prejudicial  to  his 
success  in  the  highest  degree.  The  things  that 
troubled  him  most  were  the  fire  and  the  death  of 
Matthew,  reports  of  which  he  had  seen  in  a 
Salisbury  paper  he  had  procured,  and  both  of 
which  he  concealed  from  Clara,  through  a  belief  in 
the  kindness  of  it  as  much  as  from  a  selfish  motive 
of  safety. 

Deeming  a  little  exercise  good,  they  went  out 
most  days,  and  time  crept  on.  Clara  saw  one  day 
an  account  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  wished  to  go. 
He  consented  against  his  own  judgment,  on  the 
reflection  that  it  v/as  extremely  unHkely  they  would 
see  any  one  that  knew  them.  Clara  was  delighted ; 
she  admired  everything,  and  they  went  to  dine, 
sitting  at  a  little  marble  table  in  the  transept. 

Maurice  had  got  almost  reckless,  things  ap- 
peared going  so  well.  The  two  advertisements 
showed  him  so  clearly  that  both  parties  wanted 
him,  and  the  papers  he  found  on  examination  so 
much  to  the  purpose,  he  was  undecided  which  side  to 
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take,  but,  with  a  bit  of  his  old  artifice,  determined 
to  let  affairs  be  until  he  had  decided  which. 
On  the  one  hand,  he  felt  quite  sure  a  lump  sum 
might  be  got  from  Pod ;  but  in  the  event  of  his 
throwing  in  his  lot  with  the  Stratton  St.  Johns,  he 
determined  to  have  an  annuity  and  the  position  of 
steward.  Per  contra,  he  was  afraid  of  Edward  St. 
John's  pursuit  of  Clara.  As  a  poor  man  he  did 
not  fear  him,  but  as  the  heir  of  the  Chiveydale 
property  on  the  death  of  his  father  he  did.  He 
would  be  in  command  of  unlimited  money,  and 
have  plenty  of  time  to  continue  the  pursuit.  With 
Cyrus  the  case  was  different.  Another  man's  wife 
would  be  sacred  in  his  eyes;  and  if  Clara  ever 
found  out  his  duplicity,  she  could  not  alter  it,  once 
she  became  his  wife,  but  must  submit.  He  was 
running  over  these  reflections  in  his  mind,  when 
his  ear  caught,  at  the  next  table,  an  unmistakable 
West  country  accent.  He  could  not  teU  what  they 
were  saying,  and  he  did  not  know  them,  but,  with 
the  ready  suspicion  of  his  character,  went  to  the 
counter  to  pay  at  the  same  time  they  did.  They 
were  father  and  son.  The  son  stopped  to  pay, 
and  exchanged  a  little  chaff  with  the  young  lady 
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behind  the  counter.  The  father  waited  somewhat 
impatiently,  and  at  length  said — 

"  Where's  my  paper  ?  " 

The  paper  had  been  left  on  the  table  next  to 
that  at  which  Clara  was  seated,  and  seeing  from 
the  heading  that  it  was  a  Salisbury  paper,  she  had, 
with  a  vague  curiosity,  taken  it  up.  Glancing  over 
it,  she  caught  sight  of  the  word  *'Littledale,"  and 
read  the  account  of  the  fire  at  the  church,  and  was 
much  interested ;  but  the  next  item  of  intelligence 
caused  her  brain  to  reel  and  reason  to  totter. 
Matthew's  death,  his  name  and  everything  con- 
nected with  it,  were  so  clearly  stated  that  doubt 
was  impossible. 

Maurice  looked  at  the  heading  of  the  paper, 
and  saw  his  error  too  late.  The  strangers  moved 
off;  it  was  no  concern  of  theirs.  He  went  back. 
Clara  was  leaning  over  the  table  ;  she  had  fainted. 
Attention  was  attracted,  the  very  thing  he  wished 
to  avoid;  but  with  great  exertion,  aided  by  the 
policeman,  to  whom  he  said  his  wife  was  delicate, 
he  got  her  into  a  cab  in  a  partially  revived  state. 
The  throng  of  sympathizers  made  him  cautious, 
so  he  said,   ''Queen  Street,  Kentish   Town,"  but 

VOL.    III.  E 
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as  the  cab  rolled  on  (it  was  a  hansom)  he  opened 
the  trap  and  told  the  man  to  drive  to  King 
William  Street,  London  Bridge ;  arrived  at  which, 
he  changed  vehicles,  and  got  a  four-wheeler  on  the 
excuse  that  the  motion  of  a  hansom  was  too  much 
for  the  lady.  Now  he  gave  his  right  address 
and  reached  the  lodgings.  It  was  time  ;  Clara  spoke 
in  a  strange  and  excited  way  the  like  of  which  he 
had  never  heard  before. 

Charging  the  woman  of  the  house  to  get  her  to 
bed,  he  went  in  search  of  a  doctor.  The  first  he 
called  upon  was  out,  but  another  fui'ther  on  was  at 
home  and  accompanied  him  back.  He  was  a 
young  practitioner,  and  proportionately  glad  of  a 
new  patient.  Shaking  his  head  and  looking  wise, 
he  felt  Clara's  pulse,  and  promised  to  look  in  in  the 
evening,  if  possible.  In  the  mean  time  he  must 
give  her  a  composing  draught.  He  could  not  say 
what  it  was  exactly.  Maurice  gave  him  his  fee, 
and  directed  the  woman  of  the  house  to  send  for 
a  nurse.  Mrs.  Osborne,  the  landlady,  was  quite 
taken  with  her  lady  lodger,  and  declared  that 
if  Maurice  would  put  up  with  a  little  less 
attendance,  she  would  undertake  the  nursing  of 
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Clara.  Maurice  was  only  too  delighted,  and 
giving  her  money  for  present  emergencies,  went 
down  into  the  parlom^  and  sat  thinking.  His 
thoughts  did  not  take  at  all  a  cheerful  complexion, 
and  he  severely  blamed  himself  for  the  almost 
momentary  inattention  that  allowed  Clara  to  see  a 
paper.  He  bitterly  regretted  he  had  not  broken 
the  news  to  her  himself,  as  in  that  case  he  could 
have  coloured  it  to  suit  somewhat  his  own  ideas. 
She  might  be  ill  for  a  long  time,  and  the  marriage 
indefinitely  put  off,  and  until  the  wedding  was  an 
accomplished  fact  he  was  afraid,  unless  driven 
to  it,  to  open  negotiations  with  either  side,  as  he 
feared  losing  her  in  some  way  or  other.  He  was 
still  uncertain  which  side  to  take.  The  maid  of  all 
work  brought  in  the  tea.  He  drank  a  cup  and  ate 
one  slice  of  bread  and  butter,  but  it  seemed  dry 
and  tasteless  in  his  mouth.  A  new  fear  seized 
him.  Was  he  going  to  be  ill  ?  He  dismissed  it, 
but  it  retm-ned  with  a  strange  pertinacity.  By 
a  great  effort,  he  again  concentrated  his  thoughts 
on  his  own  position  and  prospects,  so  clouded  by 
Clara's  illness.  She  could  not  be  moved,  and 
if  discovered  he  would  be  brought  to  bay. 
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The  doctor  called  and  was  more  puzzled  than 
ever,  for  the  illness  of  his  patient  defied  his  powers 
of  diagnosis  entirely.  Maurice  called  him  in  as  he 
passed  the  parlour  door,  and  inquired  if  there  were 
any  hopes  of  speedy  recovery.  Doctor  Green  drew 
himself  up  and  said — 

"I  really,  Mr.  Jones,  am  unahle  to  state,  in 
the  present  rudimentary  state  of  the  case,  exactly 
the  probable  date  that — that — the  patient  will 
recover." 

"  Can  you  give  me  an  idea,  Doctor  Green  ?  " 

"I  should  prefer  to  wait  till  to-morrow,  but 
I  am  unable  to  detect  any  disorganization  of  any 
particular  function." 

'*  Do  you  think  it  is  the  mind  ?  " 

''  Has  she  received  a  shock  of  any  kind,  fright 
or  otherwise  ?  " 

"  Yes.  She  saw  the  death  of  her  guardian  in 
the  newspaper." 

"  Why  did  not  you  tell  me  that  before  ?  " 

Maurice  was  silent.     He  reflected  what  he  had 
let  out,  and  stammered,  '*  I  did  not  tell  her.     It  is 
so  far  from  here,  I  hoped  she  would  not  see  it." 
**  Why  not,  if  she  was  in  good  health  before  ?  " 
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"Because  it  was  not  necessary,  for  a  time  at 
least,"  said  Maurice  shortly,  and  with  an  evident 
desire  that  the  interview  would  close. 

Doctor  Green  took  the  hint  and  returned 
upstairs. 

"I  wish  to  feel  the  patient's  pulse  again,  Mrs. 
Osborne,"  he  said  to  the  landlady.  He  did  so, 
and  observed  the  absence  of  a  wedding-ring,  which 
dissipated  an  idea  he  had  formed  that  she  was  a 
runaway  wife.  Also,  by  the  light  of  the  information 
that  Maurice  had  .afforded,  he  saw  a  change  for  the 
worse  was  taking  place.  The  pulse  was  irregular, 
and  she  began  to  wander  and  talk  in  incipient 
delirium.  Bidding  them  call  him  at  any  hour,  if 
she  got  much  worse  or  violent,  he  departed. 

When  the  doctor  left,  Maurice  came  upstairs 
and  sat  on  one  side  of  the  bed.  Mrs.  Osborne, 
saying  she  wished  to  go  downstaks  a  little  while, 
asked  Maurice  to  ring  the  bell  if  she  was  wanted. 
He  promised  compliance,  and  she  departed.  Clara 
had  dropped  into  a  feverish  sleep ;  if  he  had  dared, 
he  would  have  kissed  the  brow  so  bm-ning  hot 
and  throbbing  with  the  paroxysm  of  disease.  The 
clock  on  the  mantlepiece  ticked  in  a  monotonous 
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manner  that  nearly  drove  him  wild.  Looking 
round,  he  saw  an  old  volume  of  Shakespeare,  and 
took  it  up  to  try  and  pass  away  the  time,  if  only 
for  five  minutes  of  partial  forgetfulness  and  relief, 
but  he  was  unable  to  fix  his  attention  upon  it 
sufficiently  to  read.  Memory  wandered  over  the 
past,  and  found  no  very  comfortable  place  to  rest 
in :  the  future  looked  more  gloomy.  As  the  night 
advanced,  he  looked  at  the  book  again  and  opened 
on  the  play  of  Eichard  the  Third:  "Here  is  the 
account  of  a  rascal  who  was  not  troubled  by  any 
sickly  dreams  as  I  am ; "  and  he  read  on  till  he 
came  to  the  lines  in  Clarence's  dream — 

"  Then  came  wandering  by 
A  shadow  like  an  angel," 

when  there  was  a  movement  in  the  bed,  and  Clara 
turned  and  said,  *' No,  no.  I  was  deceived;  indeed 
I  was.     Don't  look  so,  Matthew  dear." 

Maurice's  hair  almost  stood  erect.  He  was  the 
most  unimaginative  of  men  usually,  but  the 
strongest  nerves  are  shaken  sometimes.  She  turned 
and  half  went  to  sleep  again,  but  murmured  still  in 
too  low  a  tone  to  be  intelligible.     The  murmuring 
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continued,  and  Maurice  sat  up.  The  strain  on  his 
faculties  the  last  day  or  two  made  him  weary,  and 
gradually  the  book  dropped  from  his  hands,  his 
eyelids  closed,  and  he  was  asleep.  But  there  was 
no  peace  in  his  sleep ;  he  started,  and  half-uttered 
words  came  from  his  lips.  The  past  and  present, 
real  and  imaginary,  joined  hands.  Again  he 
wandered  in  the  fields  of  Littledale,  and  ap- 
proached the  church.  He  had  a  torch  in  his 
hand.  A  spirit  on  his  left  hand,  felt  -though 
invisible,  made  him  apply  the  light  to  the  edifice. 
The  flames  mounted  higher  and  higher ;  the  cruel 
red  tongues  licked  over  the  woodwork  and  stone 
with  resistless  force.  He  stood  in  the  pulpit; 
the  dark  spirit  flapped  its  wings,  as  he  had  heard 
it  when  wrenching  up  the  flooring.  Horrid  shapes 
gibed  and  rejoiced  (he  could  hear,  but  only  half 
see  them),  and  they  pointed  to  him  in  triumph. 
Clara  stood  by,  how  or  why  he  could  not  tell. 
He  grasped  her  in  his  arms  and  tried  to  force 
his  way  through  the  flames.  She  shrunk  back 
dismayed,  and  the  lines  recurred  to  him — 

"  Then  came  wandering  by 
A  shadow  like  an  angel," 
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He  looked  up  and  saw  a  form  he  recognized,  but 
no  longer  bent  with  toil  and  trouble.  It  was  erect 
and  beautiful.  Matthew  spoke.  He  recognized 
him  now,  although  bright  and  splendid.  He 
pointed  to  the  smoke  that  rolled  in  solid  columns 
upwards,  and  his  eyes  were  opened.  A  chariot 
of  shining  glory,  with  splendid  horses,  waited  the 
spirit's  pleasure,  who,  stooping  down,  beckoned  to 
Clara,  and  with  a  look  of  horror  and  loathing  she 
left  his  arms.  A  great  chorus  and  clamour  assailed 
his  ears ;  songs  of  deliverance  and  gibes  of  triumph 
seemed  mingled  in  the  air.  The  chariot  was  hid 
and  disappeared;  "the  flames  rolled  on;"  the 
roof  tottered  and  fell,  overwhelming  him  with 
unutterable  horror  and  despair.  A  loud  voice 
cried,  **  Matthew,  comeback  again ;  'tis  Clara  calls," 
and  he  awoke,  finding  the  voice  real  and  Clara  sitting 
up  in  bed.  She  had  uttered  the  last  words  in  her 
delirium.  It  was  with  difficulty  he  reached  the 
bell.  He  rang  it  loudly,  and  Mrs.  Osborne  came 
up.  Passing  his  hand  across  his  forehead,  he 
found  it  wet  with  beads  of  perspiration. 

"  Eun,  Mr.  Jones,  run  for  Doctor  Green  !  " 

He  did  so,  hatless  and  wondering,  and  found 
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himself  furiously  ringing  at  the  doctor's  night-bell. 
Doctor  Green  put  out  his  head  and  said — 

"  Who's  there  ?  " 

"Me — Jones.  Come  at  once;  your  i^atient  is 
worse." 

The  doctor  slipped  on  his  clothes  wondering, 
and  accompanied  Maurice.  They  both  went  up 
to  the  sick  room.  Maurice  in  his  excitement  had 
left  the  street  door  open.  Doctor  Green  looked 
very  serious. 

"  I  must  have,  another  opinion  to-morrow,  and 
she  must  be  watched  every  minute." 

"What  do  you  mean,  doctor?  Tell  me  at 
once,  or  I  shall  go  mad." 

But  Doctor  Green  took  his  hand  and  led  him 
downstairs,  looking  very  grave  and  sorrowful,  but 
stern.  In  the  parlour  the  doctor  turned  on  the 
gas  and  looked  very  hard  at  Maurice. 

"  You  will  send  to  her  friends  at  once." 

"What  for?" 

"Because  the  shock  has  caused  reason  to 
totter  on  her  throne,  and  the  only  hope  of  restora- 
tion is  for  her  to  be  taken  back  to  the  scenes  of  her 
youth.     It  often  cures  when  drugs  fail." 
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"I  won't  be  dragged  back,  I  tell  you,  to  be 
gibed  and  pointed  at,  and  she  would  feel  it  worse 
than  I  do." 

"If  there  is  not  a  change  for  the  better,  she 
will  never  know  anything  or  anybody  any  more." 

"You  are  not  serious?"  said  Maurice,  with 
a  dreary  attempt  at  doubt,  but  it  proved  an  utter 
failure. 

"  She  cannot  be  moved  at  present,  but  her 
friends  must  be  sent  for." 

"  They  can't,  I  tell  you." 

"Why?" 

"  She  has  none,"  said  Jones,  who  never  stuck 
at  a  lie.  He  was  recovering  his  usual  tone  of 
mind. 

The  doctor  was  puzzled,  but  next  morning 
called  with  a  physician  of  experience,  who  un- 
hesitatingly endorsed  Doctor  Green's  opinion  to 
Maurice,  though  he  remarked  to  his  co-prac- 
titioner— 

"The  case  is  not  so  hopeless  as  you  think; 
there  will  be  a  change  in  two  days.  Let  us  hope 
for  the  best;  youth  and  constitution  are  both  on 
her  side." 
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Maurice  saw  Dr.  Green  when  he  called  in  the 
afternoon,  and  began  by  saying,  "I  have  thought 
over  what  you  said.  It  will  take  some  days  to  get 
her  friends  here." 

"Dr.  Brewer  said  in  two  days  a  change  will 
take  place.    Let  them  be  here  then  for  certain." 

**  I  will,  but  they  are  not  very  near  ones  ;  "  and 
the  doctor  passed  to  the  sick  room. 

**  They  are  trying  to  frighten  me,  but  they  can't 
do  it,"  thought  Maurice.  **I  will  amuse  them 
with  pretended  appHcations;  it  will  be  all  right 
stiU." 


CHAPTEE  V. 

The  next  day  Harker  hunted  up  cabby,  and  found 
the  information  he  possessed  amounted  to  nothing 
at  all :  "  The  four-wheeler  had  a  grey  horse,  and 
there  were  two  nines  in  the  number."  Harker 
turned  away  disappointed.  To  search  out  all  the 
grey  horses  and  cabs  with  two  nines  in  their  num- 
bers was  a  desperate  adventure ;  besides,  if  bribed, 
the  man  might  direct  him  wrong,  after  all. 

On  his  return,  Messrs.  Starks  and  Weevil 
thought  so  too.  They  had  taken  counsel's  opinion 
from  two  of  the  most  eminent  men  at  the  bar,  and 
the  look-out  got  more  gloomy.  A  letter  fi"om  Silas 
revealed  the  uncomfortable  fact  that  a  good  many 
of  the  papers  were  perforated,  but  that  was  of 
small  consequence,  as  they  were  nearly  all  attested 
copies,  and  they  had  all  been  verified  as   far  as 
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practicable.  The  more  they  looked  at  it  the  worse 
it  seemed.  Henry  got  dispirited,  and  Cyrus,  if 
possible,  became  more  morose  and  gloomy. 

Calling  the  day  after.  Weevil  had  the  two  ad- 
vertisements before  him,  and  suddenly  exclaimed — 
"I  have  it,  gentlemen." 

This  to  Henry  and  Starks.     Cyrus  was  wander- 
ing about  and  looking  at  the  passers-by  in  every 
thoroughfare  he  could  think  of,  without  success. 
"  What,  Mr.  Weevil  ?  " 

"  That  the  rascal  made  a  copy,  mixed  up  the 
two,  and  sold  to  both  parties." 

His  two  auditors  stared  in  amazement. 
"  I  told  you  he  was  a  'cute  one,"  said  Harker. 
"  I  wish  I  had  him  here,"  groaned  Henry. 
**So   do  I,  but  that  does  not  help  us,"  said 
Starks. 

"Try  an  advertisement  for  the  four-wheeler," 
said  Harker. 

**  And  he  will  see  it  and  change  his  lodgings  the 
same  day,"  said  Weevil. 

A  clerk  knocked  and  presented  a  card  to  Starks, 
who  looked  at  it  in  astonishment.  It  was  engraved 
"  Mr.  Joshua  Smith." 
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*'  Show  the  gentleman  in." 

He  was  shown  in  accordingly. 

"  Mr.  Starks,  I  believe  ?  I  wish  to  see  Mr. 
Henry  St.  John  Thompson." 

Henry  bowed,  and  he  continued,  *'I  wish  the 
address  of  your  solicitor,  or,  if  you  wish,  I  will 
speak  to  you  on  a  private  matter." 

"  Mr.  Smith — Mr.  Weevil,  my  lawyer." 

Starks  looked  at  his  watch  and  said,  "  I  have 
an  appointment,  excuse  me,"  and  withdrew,  accom- 
panied by  Harker. 

"I  can  hardly  be  expected  to  speak  in  the 
presence  of  two;  if  either  of  you  gentlemen  will 
favour  me,  I  shall  be  happy." 

Henry  bowed,  and  saying  he  would  look  in 
in  an  hour's  time,  also  withdrew.  Weevil  and 
Joshua  were  left  alone. 

**  To-morrow,  Mr.  Weevil,  being  the  last  day, 
as  I  need  not  tell  you,  to  move  this  term,  I  come  to 
offer  a  suggestion.  You  may  think  it  looks  like 
fear  for  my  client,  but  it  is  not." 

**  Certainly,  Mr.  Smith,  if  we  can  settle  the 
matter  it  will  be  much  better." 

They    resembled   two   cautious    fencers,    each 
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fearing  to  make  the  attack,  both  being  apprehen- 
sive of  the  other. 

"  I  come  to  propose  an  arrangement  which  will 
save  money  and  time." 

**  Certainly,  Mr.  Smith.  In  any  moderate  de- 
mand I  may  promise  Mr.  St.  John's  acquiescence." 

"  Mr.  Thompson,  he  is  usually  called,  I  believe." 

*'I  hardly  think  it  is  worth  while  to  argue 
about  that." 

**  Come,  Mr.  Weevil,  what  I  come  about  can  be 
compressed  in  a  very  short  space." 

*'  By  all  means  proceed  in  your  explanation,  or 
rather,  if  you  please,  begin  it." 

"  We  are  both  for  opposite  sides,  and  my  client, 
at  my  solicitation,  is  willing  to  offer  very  handsome 
terms." 

**  When  I  know  what  they  are  I  will  pronounce 
an  opinion." 

*'  To  sum  the  matter  up,  he  is  willing,  bearing 
in  mind  the  expense  of  litigation,  to  offer  to 
guarantee  all  your  expenses,  if  they  do  not  exceed 
a  specified  sum." 

**  Come,  come,  Mr.  Smith,  to  the  point." 

"  Well,   then,   a  lump   sum   of  two  thousand 
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pounds  ;  and  when  you  reflect  on  the  exi- 
dence " 

"You  don't  expect  me  to  tell  you  what  evidence 
we  have,  and  I  am  sure  you  are  not  going  to  tell 
yours." 

"Well,  then,  two  thousand  pounds;  but  Mr. 
Thompson  must  leave  the  Cedars  at  his  leisure, 
say  six  months." 

"  And  did  you  come  seriously  to  make  the 
beggarly  offer  you  have  ?  " 

"I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  beggarly;  it 
is  a  deal  of  money,  and  secures  your  bill  of 
costs." 

Weevil  rang  the  bell,  and  the  clerk  appeared. 

"  Show  this  man  out,"  said  Weevil,  shortly. 

Joshua  stared  but  went,  and  descended  into  the 
street,  filled  with  rage  and  fury.  He  called  a  cab, 
and  was  driven  to  the  offices  of  Messrs.  Hookem 
and  Co.,  where  he  found  Edward  awaiting  him 
with  impatience.  When  he  arrived  and  told  the 
success,  or  rather  non-success,  of  his  visit,  his  face 
was  inflamed  with  evil  passions — the  lawyer  was 
sunk  in  the  man.  Edward  saw  the  effect  produced, 
and  was  delighted  beyond  measure;   he  felt  sm-e 
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that,  bound  by  revenge  as  well  as  interest,  Joshua 
was  with  him  and  his  cause  to  the  death. 

Edward's  advertisement  had  been  more  suc- 
cessful than  Weevil's.  A  note  had  been  delivered 
at  Lincoln's  Inn,  posted  at  a  West  End  suburban 
post-office  : — 

*'Dear  Sir, 

'^  You  need  not  waste  any  more  money  in 
advertising ;  the  papers  are  safe  and  in  good 
custody.  No  little  payment  this  time  will  suffice, 
as  they  carry  the  day  against  everything  and 
everybody.  They  consist  of  all  wanted  to  prove 
and  disprove ;  the  last  is  most  important  for  your 
case.  It  is  too  early  to  speak  of  terms,  but  for  the 
future  I  shall  hold  the  whip-hand  and  keep  it. 
That  you  may  not  think  I  boast,  I  tell  you  plainly 
I  prefer  dealing  with  the  weakest  side,  as  I  shall 
expect  and  can  get  more  that  way,  for  obvious 
reasons. 

"  A  friend  in  need, 

''  M.  J. 

"P.S. — If  curious,  you  may  ask  the  others  if 
I  have  tried  to  deal,  and  you  will  find  I  have  not. 

VOL.  III.  F 
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An  advertisement  in  the  Telegraph,  '  Letter  re- 
ceived,' will  be  esteemed  a  favour.  Stamps 
enclosed." 

This  precious  document  had  come  to  hand  only 
an  hour  before.  Joshua  was  in  London,  and  had 
gone  off  to  try  and  fish  out  if  it  was  correct,  but 
left  in  ignorance  in  consequence  of  Weevil's  abrupt 
dismissal.  If  Henry's  lawyers  and  himself  were 
anxious,  so  were  Edward's  and  Joshua's — Messrs. 
Hookem,  who  consisted  of  two  partners.  The 
senior  took  the  higher  branches,  and  the  other  the 
criminal  cases.  Mr.  David  Hookem,  a  gentleman 
of  polished  exterior,  made  light  of  the  letter — there 
was  a  want  of  anything  definite  that  to  his  mind 
was  conclusive  in  the  matter — but  failed  to  con- 
vince his  auditors.  When  he  had  finished,  Edward 
cleared  his  throat  and  told  them  the  circumstance 
of  the  five  hundred  pounds  being  paid  to  Jones. 
Joshua  said  severely — 

*'You  never  consulted  your  legal  adviser,  Mr. 
St.  John." 

*'No,  I  did  not,  because  the  papers  would  have 
been  burnt,  and  I  promised  I  would  not." 
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*'  Sue  for  obtaining  money  under  false  pre- 
tences," said  Hookem,  decisively. 

*'  Have  you  told  us  all  ?"  said  Joshua. 

''No;  I  forgot  one  thing.  I  paid  £505,  and 
received  £5  back  again." 

Joshua  swore,  and  added,  "  Why,  that  makes  it 
a  mere  matter  of  debtor  and  creditor.  A  criminal 
action  can't  lie  that  way." 

"  No,  not  at  first,"  said  Hookem. 

''  Besides,  we  don't  know  where  he  is,"  said 
Edward. 

*'  He  must  be  in  London,"  said  Hookem. 

"  I  have  finished  my  business  of  the  mortgages, 
and  must  return  home  to-morrow,"  said  Joshua. 

"  You  paid  a  lot  of  money  for  nothing,  Mr.  St. 
John,  and  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  must  have  a 
distinct  understanding  that  no  other  transaction  is 
conducted  without  my  knowledge.  I  mention  this 
at  once,  to  prevent  any  further  misunderstanding." 

*'  I  perfectly  agree  with  Mr.  Hookem,"  said 
Joshua,  firmly.  He  saw  as  clearly  as  the  other 
that  Edward  was  no  match  for  Maurice  alone. 

"  I  promise  you,  in  the  most  emphatic  manner, 
I  will  not  do  so,"  said  Edward  readily.     He  was 
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much  ashamed,  not  of  the  transaction,  but  of  being 
taken  in. 

"  I  shall  move  to-morrow — it  is  the  last  day — 
and  prepare  the  affidavits.  We  have  the  affair  in 
train.  Mr.  Henry  St.  John  Thompson  must  also 
do  the  same,  and  then  we  can  see  better  what  his 
tactics  are,"  said  Hookem. 

"  How  about  the  rents  ?  "  said  Joshua. 
*'Paid  to  a  receiver.     I  saw  to  that  some  time 
since ;    it  is^all  right,"   said   Hookem ;    and  the 
conclave  broke  up. 

Next  day  two  motions  were  filed  for  the  Chivey- 
dale  estates.  The  one  on  the  part  of  Gabriel  St. 
John,  Esq.,  of  Stratton  House,  setting  forth  his 
descent  in  the  male  line  from  Isadore  Percy,  the 
third  son  of  the  fourth  Earl  of  Chiveydale,  Esmond 
Edward;  the  first  and  second  sons,  Esmond 
Edward  and  Charles  James,  having  failed  in  issue, 
and  praying,  etc.,  etc.  The  other  on  the  part  of 
Henry  St.  John  Thompson  St.  John,  descended 
from  the  fourth  son,  Joseph  Henry,  the  issue 
having  failed  of  the  other  sons,  Esmond  Edward, 
Charles  James,  and  Isadore  Percy,  praying,  etc.,  etc. 
"  It  may  be  only    a  flash,    but    they    mean 
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business  for  all  that,"  thought  Hookem.  With  the 
assistance  of  eminent  counsel,  he  again  sought  for 
a  flaw,  but  failed  to  find  it.  He  had  feared  a  plea 
of  descent  from  the  second  son. 

Both  sides,  aided  with  money,  went  forward 
with  alacrity.  Weevil  was  morally  sure  of  a  flaw  in 
the  other  side  from  Joshua's  overture,  and  bided  his 
time.  Besides  the  fact  that  the  bundle  of  papers 
sold  by  Jones  was  not  perfect,  there  were  a  good 
many  links  in  the  chain  wanting,  whereas  in 
Henry's  case  he  could  jprove  in  a  direct  and  un- 
doubted manner. 


CHAPTEE  VI. 

Maurice  went  his  daily  round.  There  was  a  faint 
yet  gradually  increasing  hope  of  Clara's  recovery. 
The  notice  would  soon  be  up.  The  letter  he  had 
posted  from  the  West  End  suburban  post-office 
for  Hookem  and  Co.,  had  been  duly  answered  in 
the  Telegraph : — 

"  Letter  received.     It  is  of  no  use.     Interview  required  for 
further  particulars,  or  otherwise  of  no  use. — Teddy." 

Of  course  he  laughed  at  the  notion  that  he  was 
about  to  put  his  head  in  the  lion's  mouth.  For  the 
present  he  took  Clara,  as  she  amended,  for  short 
drives,  avoiding  both  business  and  pleasure  resoi-ts 
after  the  Crystal  Palace  experience.  Clara's 
recovery  seemed  very  uncertain,  and  yet,  compai'ing 
every  two  or  three    days,  there  was    a    certain 
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advance  towards  convalescence.  Doctor  Green  got 
less  pressing  in  the  matter,  but  Maurice  could  not 
be  unaware  of  a  certain  suspicion  in  the  doctor's 
manner  and  increasing  restraint  towards  himself, 
which  was  not  entirely  removed  by  prompt  and 
liberal  payment.  On  the  other  hand,  the  doctor 
thought,  "  It  is  no  business  of  mine,  and  I  told  him 
to  write.  If  he  did  not,  it  cannot  be  my  fault." 
The  comparative  recovery  of  the  patient  was 
decidedly  a  respite  for  Maurice,  who  rather  exag- 
gerated the  symptoms  of  recovery,  but  was  careful 
to  give  no  hint  of  discontinuing  Doctor  Green's 
professional  advice. 

So  time  sped  on.  Edward  St.  John  still  lingered 
in  London.  The  dullness  and  small  matters  of 
everyday  life  at  Stratton  would  be  insupportable  to 
him,  he  thought.  The  mere  sight  of  so  much 
much  business  and  bustle  he  felt  a  relief,  and  took 
chambers  in  London. 

Maurice  was  really  anxious  for  Clara's  complete 
recovery.  Once  married,  he  reasoned,  he  could 
open  negotiations  with  either  side  or  both.  He 
felt  the  want  of  a  friend,  or  some  one  to  speak  to,  if 
only  for  an  hom\   He  had  not  even  an  acquaintance 
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in  London,  except  Green,  and  every  day  he  weighed 
the  pros  and  cons  of  looking  him  up — he  was 
unaware  that  any  one  knew  of  their  acquaintance. 
He  could  give  a  fictitious  address,  he  thought,  even 
to  Green,  and  no  danger  would  ensue.  The  society 
of  a  person  returning  to  convalescence  is  a  great 
deal  more  wearing  than  in  illness.  In  danger  we 
are  aroused  to  watch  the  symptoms,  but  fretfulness 
will  make  its  appearance  in  the  most  angelic 
temper  and  disposition  while  jprogressing  towards 
recovery.  Many  men  would  have  scraped  acquaint- 
ance with  the  landlord  or  some  one  next  door, 
but  Maurice's  natural  caution  forbade  this;  so, 
going  towards  the  offices  of  Green's  employers,  he 
stopped  him  as  he  left  business.  Green  professed 
great  delight,  and  forthwith  they  adjourned  to  a 
tavern. 

'*  I  shall  be  in  London  five  or  six  days.  Green." 

*' Shall  you,   indeed?      Business  or  pleasure, 
Jones?" 

*'  Both,  my  boy.     I  always  contrive  to  mingle 
both." 

**  So  do  I,  without  going  too  far  afield.     Come 
and  pay  a  visit  with  me  to  a  friend  of  mine." 
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*'Wlio  is  he  ?  "  asked  Maurice,  curiously. 

"It's  a  she,  but  strictly  on  the  square,"  said 
Green,  winking. 

"  Oh,  I  shan't  try  and  cut  you  out,  so  we  can  go 
as  soon  as  you  like." 

"  Lend  me  a  sovereign,  Jones ;  I'm  rather 
short." 

"Certainly,  my  boy.  You  were  always  a  friend 
of  mine." 

Green  was  puzzled  at  the  change.  Had 
Maurice  come  into  property  ?  He  used  to  be  very 
close  in  money  matters.  Green,  still  wondering, 
hailed  a  cab,  and  they  were  soon  introduced  to 
Green's  friend,  a  widow — such  a  nice  woman.  She 
exerted  herself  to  the  utmost ;  mixed  glasses  of 
toddy,  and  urged  the  gentlemen  to  smoke  and  be 
at  their  ease ;  intimated  in  a  cordial  way  her 
admiration  of  Jones,  but  not  in  so  demonstrative  a 
fashion  as  to  arouse  Green's  jealousy.  Time  sped 
quickly,  and  Jones  arose  to  go.     The  widow  said — 

"  I  have  really  so  enjoyed  myself.  Come  to 
dinner,  both  of  you  gentlemen,  to-morrow." 

"  Certainly,  Mrs.  Lestrange.  I  shall  be  most 
happy,"  said  the  enamoured  Green. 
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Maurice  also  promised  -with  apparent  heartiness, 
and  wished  good  night.  The  widow,  not  to  be 
behindhand,  came  down  to  see  her  guests  off,  and 
offered  to  send  her  servant  for  cabs ;  but  they  pre- 
ferred walking,  so,  again  wishing  her  good  night, 
they  departed. 

Next  morning  Weevil  sat  in  his  own  office,  when 
a  lady  asked  to  see  him.  She  was  admitted,  and 
he  looked  quite  radiant  as  she  produced  a  letter  of 
Starks,  addressed  to  himself — 

"  It's  all  right ;  lime  the  twig,  but  cautiously. 

*'  Oswald  Staeks." 

"  My  dear  madam,  you  saw  our  young  friend 
Green  last  night  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Weevil,  I  did." 

*'  And  he  brought  a  friend  with  him  ?  " 

*'Yes.  From  the  description  I  thmk  it  is  all 
right." 

"  You  will  want  a  waiter  to-night." 

"  Certainly  not.  The  cab  that  will  be  in  waiting 
could  have  another  driver,  or  a  friend  on  the  box, 
you  know." 
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"  Certainly ;  and  our  good  friend  Mr.  Harker 
shall  be  the  person." 

The  dinner  was  a  nice  modest,  quiet  affair.  The 
two  gentlemen  came,  ate  and  drank  heartily ;  but 
the  hostess  appeared  absent  at  times.  Maurice 
marked  it  with  apprehension  and  fear,  yet,  true  to 
his  character,  concealed  it  admirably. 

"I  cannot  allow  you  gentlemen  to  stay  after 
eleven,  and  it's  near  that  now.  My  landlady  would 
not  like  it;  she  is  so  straight-laced,"  said  the  widow, 
with  a  smile. 

Maurice  filled  her  glass  and  said  quietly,  but 
impressively,  *'  Then  we  will  all  drink  to  our  next 
merry  meeting." 

The  widow  made  an  effort  to  appear  at  her  ease, 
and  drank  a  little.  Bowing  their  adieus,  the 
two  gentlemen  went  into  the  street.  A  cab  was  at 
the  kerb,  by  accident  of  course,  and  they  both  got 
in.    Green  was  dropped  at  his  lodgings. 

*'  Where  shall  I  drive  next?  "  cabby  asked. 

Maurice  observed  a  friend  on  the  box,  and 
recognized  Harker.  With  a  suiDreme  effort,  he 
said,  "Good  day,  Mr.  Harker." 

Harker  jumped  down  dumbfounded. 
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"Come  inside  with  me;  I  want  to  see  you  again. 
It's  pleasant  to  meet  old  friends." 

Harker  needed  no  second  invitation  and  got  in. 

"  I  say,  Harker,  I  wanted  to  see  you.  How  are 
they  all  at  Littledale  ?  " 

Harker  was  silent  from  surprise,  and  could 
hardly  gasp  out,  *'  Very  well.  I  am  in  London 
now." 

"  I  thought  so.  How  did  Sally  take  her  sur- 
prise ?  " 

"  Oh,  very  well." 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  you.  If  you  will  come  to  my 
lodgings,  I'll  give  you  a  letter  for  Mr.  Pod  or  Mr. 
Thompson.  No,  I  won't ;  I  can  tell  you  better. 
Can't  talk  here  for  the  rattle  of  the  stones.  Mr. 
Pod  did  the  right  thing  to  me  once,  and  I  don't 
forget  it." 

"That's  right.  But  no  tricks,  remember;  it 
isn't  safe  again." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  No  running  off,  you  know." 

"  There  is  no  lady  in  the  case  now." 

"Maybe  there  ain't." 

Mam-ice  pulled  the  check-string. 
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"I  live  next  street,  No.  5.  Come  and  have 
something  to  drink ;  you  know  my  address  now." 

"  How  did  cabby  know  it  ? "  asked  Harker, 
suspiciously. 

"  You  know  best.     I  don't  want  to  quarrel." 

Harker  kept  a  bright  eye  on  his  friend  and 
descended.    A  gin  palace  was  before  them. 

"  Take  my  arm,  Harker.  If  you  are  suspicious, 
I  ain't,"  said  Maurice  in  an  injured  tone. 

They  went  to  the  bar. 

"  Call  cabby;  you'd  suspect  me  if  I  wanted  to." 

Harker  turned  to  do  so,  but  thought  better  of  it. 
When  he  looked  round,  Maurice  was  not  to  be  seen; 
he  had  gone  out  at  the  other  door.  Harker  dashed 
after  him.  The  door  opened  rather  stiffly.  He 
looked  up  and  down  the  street,  but  Maurice  was 
nowhere  in  sight,  so  he  turned  to  ask  the  cab- 
man the  reason.  The  bar  had  two  doors,  and  the 
cab  was  at  a  corner  one,  about  &Ye  or  six  yards 
away.  A  movement  recalled  his  attention,  and  he 
saw  Maurice  slip  out :  he  had  concealed  himself 
behind  the  door,  which  accounted  for  its  opening 
stiffly.  Dashing  after  him  at  a  full  run,  Harker 
shouted,  "  Stop  thief !  "     The  lateness  of  the  horn* 
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made  the  chase  a  comparatively  easy  affair. 
Maurice  had  about  twenty  yards'  start ;  he  dashed 
up  the  street  and  shot  down  a  by-lane,  Harker  after 
him,  into  another  street.  Harker  sped  on,  keeping 
him  well  in  view.  Up  and  across  the  chase  con- 
tinued. Five  or  six  people  joined  Harker.  Mam-ice 
threw  a  handful  of  silver  down;  they  stopped  to 
pick  it  up.  Not  so  Harker,  who  tried  to  raise  the 
cry  of  "Stop  thief!"  again,  but  found  he  was 
winding  rapidly.  Maurice  also  was  beginning  to 
show  signs  of  distress ;  he  slackened  perceptibly. 
Harker  had  nearly  caught  him,  when  he  dashed 
down  a  by-street,  Jonathan  in  hard  pursuit ;  but 
Maurice  only  turned  the  corner  and,  as  the 
pursuer  passed,  doubled.  When  Harker  turned  he 
found  Maurice  a  good  thirty  yards  ahead,  and  so 
they  continued  up  and  down  various  streets. 

They  had  now  reached  the  dismal  district  of 
alleys  at  the  Barbican.  Still  the  chase  sped. 
Harker  felt  he  could  not  run  much  further,  so  put 
on  a  spm't  and  diminished  the  distance  somewhat. 
His  tongue  clove  to  the  roof  of  his  mouth,  and  he 
felt  a  throbbing  in  his  head,  very  surely  telling 
of  his  rapidly  approaching  exhaustion.     He  could, 
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on  the  other  hand,  hear  the  lahoured  breathing  of 
Maurice.  They  had  threaded  the  labyrinth,  and 
were  approaching  Shoreditch,  but  Maurice  turned 
off  into  another  by- street.  Harker  followed  and 
saw  stables  at  the  end.  A  load  of  straw  was 
standing  unlimbered,  and  he  raised  a  shout  of 
triumph.  Maurice  dashed  past  the  straw  towards 
the  stables,  as  did  Harker,  but  found  the  door  shut 
and  turned  to  look.  A  bull's-eye  confronted  him, 
and  a  guardian  of  the  peace  said — 

"  Stop,  young  fellow." 

"  Where's  the  other  man  ?  "  he  said. 

"  None  of  your  gammon;  come  along." 

"  Certainly,  if  he  will." 

**  All  right ;  he's  watching  at  the  top  of  the 
street  to  see  you  don't  get  off." 

"  He  has  bolted,"  said  Harker,  so  genuinely 
the  policeman  saw  he  meant  it,  and  looked  round. 

Maurice,  of  course,  had  vanished.  Harker 
soon  got  his  freedom,  but  the  chase  was  ended. 

Maurice  had  slipped  round  the  load  of  straw 
and  heard  a  policeman's  tramp.  He  gave  the 
game  up  for  lost  for  an  instant,  but  an  inspiration 
crossed  his  brain. 
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"Policeman,  I  chased  a  thief,  who  stole  my 
handkerchief.  Quick !  I'll  see  he  doesn't  slip 
back." 

Policeman  K.  9  went  and  found  Harker  trying 
the  stable  door,  and  Maurice  escaped  by  the  skin 
of  his  teeth.  Two  or  three  streets  further  and  he 
hailed  a  cab  and  was  driven  home. 

Harker  also  called  one  and  retui-ned  to  Mrs. 
Lestrange's,  who,  despite  her  landlady's  objections, 
had  a  gentleman  there.  It  was  Weevil,  who  had 
just  finished  a  glass  of  grog,  and  was  saying — 

"  I  must  go.  It's  all  right ;  Harker  is  on  the 
trail  at  last." 

Harker  arrived  looking  hot  and  angry.  The 
lady  left  the  room,  and  Weevil  burst  out — 

"  Tell  me  at  once." 

"  I  will.     Defeated  again,  Mr.  Weevil." 

"You  don't  mean  it  ?  " 

"  I  do.     Maurice  saw  me  on  the  box." 

"  And  bolted,  of  course  ?  " 

"  No,  he  didn't.  He  seemed  quite  friendly  and 
pleased  to  see  me ;  asked  me  to  take  his  arm  and 
have  a  drink." 

"WeU,  goon." 
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*'He  told  me  cabby  ought  to  have  a  di-ain  as 
well,  and  I  turned  my  back,  but  thought  better  of 
it.  In  an  mstant  he  was  gone.  I  went  out,  but 
couldn't  see  him.  I  looked  at  cabby,  and  found 
Jones  had  hidden  behind  the  door  and  was  off  up 
the  street." 

''  And  you  followed,  of  course  ?  " 

"  Shouting  '  Stop  thief  ! '  A  lot  joined,  and  he 
threw  down  a  handful  of  silver ;  they  stopped  to  pick 
it  up.  After  a  chase  I  got  him  in  some  by-street 
stables ;  but  at  the  top  he  dodged  round  and  saw 
a  pohceman,  gave  me  in  charge  for  theft,  and 
was  off." 

*'  We  will  go  home  now,  Harker.  I  want  to  get 
to  bed." 

''I'll  go,  sir,  a^nd  ask  Green  if  he  let  out  any- 
thing." 

"  Good.     You  can  at  once." 

Harker  and  Weevil  departed.  Green,  of  course, 
knew  nothing,  and  Harker  had  to  confess  himself 
done. 

Next  day,  when  Starks  and  Weevil  held  their 
usual  conference,  Starks  said — 

''Harker    and    Mr.   Clarke    have    both   failed 
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utterly.  We  will  get  the  registers  brought  to 
London  and  impounded.  Silas  Pod  must  come  ; 
he  is  the  one  to  be  tried  now,  and  he  is  our  only 
hope  in  the  matter.  Go  down,  Harker,  and  relieve 
guard.  I  still  think  the  registers  are  our  hope,  as 
long  as  they  are  not  tampered  with." 


CHAPTEE  VII. 

Maurice  returned  home  to  Dalston  and  let  himself 
in  with  the  latch-key.  He  was  tired  and  blown, 
weary  and  dispirited.  He  undressed  and  threw 
himself  on  the  bed,  and  did  not  awake  till  early 
next  morning.  Having  washed  and  dressed,  he 
went  to  Clara's  room. 

"My  dear  Clara,  you  are  quite  blooming. 
Would  to-day  be  convenient  for  you  ?  " 

*'  Maurice,  I  did  wrong  to  come  off  with  you  as 
I  did.     I  wish  to  go  back  to  James  and  Eobert." 

"  That's  nonsense,  my  dear — quite  beside  the 
mark,  in  fact." 

"  I  am  determined." 

"Exactly  so,  my  dear,  but  as  Mrs.  Maurice 
Jones,  please.  When  you  go  back  as  that,  all  arms 
will  be  open  to  receive  you." 
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Clara  blushed,  as  she  thought  it  might  not 
be  the  case  if  she  went  back  unmarried. 

"  Oh,  Maurice,  why  don't  you  write  to  them  ?  " 

''So  I  will,  when  we  are  married,  my  dear, 
with  the  greatest  pleasure.  I  shall  look  forward 
to  the  society  of  James  and  Eobert.  They  are  both 
very  intelligent  young  men  ;  I  always  liked 
them." 

Clara's  eyes  sparkled  with  pleasure  as  she 
answered,  "  If  I  could  only  have  their  forgiveness, 
I  should  be  contented." 

"In  that  you  reproach  me,  my  dear.  I  wish 
you  to  be  happy." 

"  Well,  Maurice,  you  were  speaking  just 
now " 

"Yes,  my  pet,  the  notice  is  run  out,  and  we 
can  be  married  to-day.  It  will  not  take  long,  and 
when  we  return  I  will  write." 

"  To  Littledale  ?  " 

"Yes,  to  Littledale,  or  anywhere  else  you 
wish  me." 

"  But  so  soon  after  Matthew's  death  !  "  and  she 
put  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes. 

"  No   one   can  be  more  sorry  than  I  am   for 
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Matthew's  death ;  but  he  was  no  relation  to  you, 
although  one  of  the  kmdest  of  men." 

"I  cared  for  him  more  than  any  of  my  rela- 
tions." 

"Matthew  would  wish  you  to  be  happy,  and  you 
cannot  be  so  in  the  present  state  of  things.  The 
landlady  may  be  dubious  of  our  respectability." 

"You  can't  mean  that?  Has  she  said  any- 
thing?" 

"No,  she  has  not  yet;  but,  once  married,  all 
fancied  reproach  will  be  taken  away.  I  shall  step 
out  for  about  half  an  hour,  and  when  I  return 
I  hope  to  find  you  ready.  You  need  make  no 
difference  in  your  dress,  unless  you  think  proper 
• — it  will  be  a  pleasing  tribute  to  our  sorrow  for 
Matthew." 

"  Well,  if  you  wish  me  to,  and  think " 

"I  do,  I  do;"  and,  imprinting  a  last  kiss,  he 
was  gone. 

He  got  on  a  'bus,  carrying  a  bundle,  and  was 
taken  as  far  as  Shoreditch.  Once  there,  he  entered 
a  pawnbroker's  shop.  The  youth  behind  the 
counter  briskly  said — 

"  Anything  to-day,  sir  ?  " 
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He  thought  he  came  to  buy,  being  very  differ- 
ent in  appearance  to  the  usual  run  of  borrowers. 
Maurice  produced  a  bundle  consisting  of  two  shirts. 
The  youth  assumed  a  business-like  au%  very  far 
removed  from  the  deferential  one  he  had  before 
assumed,  and  said — 

"How  much?" 

"  Ten  shillings  on  the  two  and  the  bundle 
of  papers." 

"Not  more  than  five,"  said  the  youth,  decisively. 

"Very  well;  five,  then." 

The  youth  made  out  a  ticket,  w^ondering  still 
more  at  the  easy  way  Maurice  had  abated  his 
demands,  but  reflecting  it  was  no  business  of  his, 
handed  over  the  money;  and  having  answered 
the  usual  queries  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  Maurice 
departed.  He  returned  to  his  lodgings,  and  found 
Clara  in  tears  and  not  yet  dressed.  There  were 
further  entreaties,  and  Maurice  went  into  the  back 
room,  got  out  her  bonnet  and  the  cloak  she  usually 
wore  when  she  went  out,  and  persuaded  her  to  put 
them  on.  They  then  repaired  to  the  church.  At 
the  door  Clara  again  half  repented,  but  Maui-ice's 
persuasions  induced  her  to  go  forward.     She  gave 
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the  replies  in  an  abstracted  tone  of  voice,  prompted 
by  the  clergyman.  It  was  a  mean  little  church, 
shut  off  from  the  line  of  traffic.  The  clerk  and 
a  niece  of  the  landlady  were  the  witnesses,  and 
Clara  Maunder  walked  out  of  the  building  Clara 
Jones.  A  cab  was  in  waiting.  The  clergyman 
was  astonished  at  his  fee.  The  niece,  Clara,  and 
Maurice  returned.  Arrived  at  their  rooms,  Clara's 
eyes  assumed  a  fixed  expression  that  reminded 
Maurice  of  them  during  her  illness,  and  she  sat 
down  mechanically.  As  soon  as  she  and  Maurice 
were  alone,  she  remarked  in  a  strange  voice — 

"Why  didn't  Matthew  sign  the  register?  I 
hoped  he  would." 

"  Was  he  there  ?  "  said  Maurice,  startled. 

"Oh  yes,  standing  by  my  side.  He  stayed 
in  the  church,  and  did  not  come  back  with  us. 
Why  did  you  not  speak  to  him?  He  will  think 
it  odd." 

Maurice  rang  the  bell ;  the  landlady  appeared. 

"  Send  for  Doctor  Green,"  he  said,  excitedly. 

The  doctor  was  luckily  in,  and  came  at  once. 
He  looked  very  grave,  and  having  asked  a  few 
questions,  said  to  Maurice — 
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"  She  has  been  excited  again.  I  told  you  to 
guard  her  against  it." 

"  We  were  married  this  morning." 

*' Indeed!  Then  the  excitement  has  brought 
on  a  relapse  of  a  serious  nature.  I  don't  know 
why  you  brought  this  young  lady  here,  but  she 
is  not  your  wife  for  all  that." 

Maurice  stared  and  produced  the  register. 

**  There,  you  can't  get  over  that." 

"I  can  and  will." 

"I  am  a  lawyer." 

"  So  you  may  be ;  but  the  law  recognizes  two 
forms  of  insanity.  The  one  that  afflicts  my  patient 
renders  her  a  capable  person  in  civil  life  and  civil 
actions,  but  not  in  criminal  ones." 

Maurice  laughed. 

"  That  is  a  queer  thing,  and  will  not  be  recog- 
nized." 

"  Doctor  G.  H.  Blandford  distinctly  lays  it  down 
in  his  lectures  on  the  insane,  and  it  has  been 
recognized  by  the  highest  tribunals." 

"And  what  do  you  propose  to  do?"  said 
Maurice,  with  a  sneer. 

"My  duty  as  a  physician  is  clear,  and  I  will 
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carry  it  out.  I  shall  send  a  qualified  nurse,  and 
insist  no  interview  takes  place,  unless  in  the 
presence  of  a  third  party." 

"An  EngHshman's  house  is  his  castle." 

"  Not  for  fraud." 

Maurice  coloured  painfully. 

"  And  what  may  the  complaint  be  that  separates 
a  man  and  wife  ?  " 

"  You  are  not  that  yet." 

"Why  not,  pray?" 

"  My  patient  is  suffering  from  emotional  in- 
sanity, rendering  '  her  capable  of  civil  actions. 
Now,  marriage  is  a  civil  right  usually;  but  there 
are  various  criminal  aspects  of  it  in  the  eye  of  the 
law,  and  consequently  she  is  incapable.  She  is 
not  mad  enough  to  be  shut  up  in  an  asylum,  but 
must  be  protected  nevertheless." 

"I  decline  your  further  services.  Doctor  Green, 
with  thanks,"  said  Maurice,  trying  to  brazen 
it  out. 

There  were  writing  materials  on  the  table, 
and  the  doctor  sat  down  and  began  writing. 

"  I  said  I  declined  your  services,"  said  Maurice 
again. 
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Doctor  Green  took  no  notice.  He  quickly 
finished  and  rang  the  bell.  As  the  landlady 
appeared,  he  said — 

"  Shut  the  door,  please,  and  listen." 

*'  What  for,  sir  ?  Nothing  wrong,  I  hope  ;  " 
and  she  looked  at  Maurice  angrily. 

Doctor  Green  read  out : — 

*'I  hereby   give  you  notice   that   Clara , 


a  single  patient,  is  suffering  from  emotional  mad- 
ness in  a  modified  form,  produced  by  the  shock 
of  some  exciting  intelligence,  and  the  only  chance 
of  recovery  is  that  she  be  not  further  exposed  to 
mental  disturbance.  She  will  not  be  left,  night 
or  day. 

(Signed)         "  Thomas  Green,  M.D." 

''You  will  please  to  remain  with  the  patient 
till  I  send  a  qualified  nurse,  and  on  no  account 
leave  her." 

"  I  am  her  husband  and  I  protest,"  said 
Maurice,  in  a  voice  thick  with  anger  and  con- 
tending emotions. 

"  Laws  a  deary  me  !  and  is  she  mad  ?  I  never 
could  abide  mad  people,"  said  the  landlady. 
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There  was  a  sound  from  the  inner  room  of 
talking  and  laughter,  but  the  laughter  had  no 
sound  of  merriment.  Doctor  Green  and  the  land- 
lady went  in.  Clara  was  sitting  up  dressed,  and 
drumming  the  table  with  her  fingers  in  a  restless, 
excited  way. 

"  Why  don't  you  speak,  Matthew  ?  "We  were 
not  married  at  Littledale ;  the  church  was  too 
cold,  and  you  said  you  were  buried  there,  down  in 
the  cold  ground.  Why  don't  you  speak  now,  and 
why  don't  you  bring  my  brothers,  James  and 
Kobert  ?     It  is  very  unkind.    You  are  only  joking." 

She  laughed  again,  and  then  relapsed  into 
silence. 

Mrs.  Osborne,  the  landlady,  much  affected, 
promised  to  remain,  and  the  doctor  departed. 
A  nurse  soon  arrived. 

When  the  doctor  sat  down  at  home,  he  be- 
thought himself  of  the  words  dropped  by  Clara, 
so  got  down  a  Gazetteer  and  found  out  Littledale. 
''  That  fellow  is  a  scamp,"  he  thought,  "  and  there 
is  something  black  to  be  unravelled  here.  I  can't 
spare  time  to  run  down."  His  morning  round 
was   due,   and  he   took    it,   but   in  the   intervals 
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Clara's  face  seemed  before  him,  crying  for  help 
in  vain.  He  j^ulled  the  check-string  and  said, 
"Doctor  Brewer's."  The  carriage  rolled  away  to 
the  residence  of  the  celebrated  physician. 

"  Do  you  know  a  place  called  Littledale, 
Brewer  ?  " 

''No,  I  don't." 

''What  a  pity!  I  wanted  to  find  the  friends 
of  a  lady — the  case  we  met  on  the  other  day. 
You  remember  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  do." 

"  Well,  it  begins  to  look  very  black." 

"  Stop  a  minute;  you  have  done  the  trick  now." 

Green  stared,  and  began  to  think  madness 
was  becoming  a  common  com^Dlaint.  Doctor 
Brewer  turned  to  his  papers,  and  after  a  lapse 
of  five  minutes  said — 

"  I  remember  a  young  fellow  named  Black, 
and  the  word  struck  me.  He  was  in  my  class  at 
Guy's,  and  was  a  very  intelligent  young  fellow. 
He  settled  at  Littledale  ;  I  had  a  letter  from  him 
about  two  years  ago." 

"  Then  write  to  him  at  once " 

"  What  ?  " 
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"That  if  a  young  lady  has  disappeared  you 
can  tell  her  address,  and  request  an  answer  per 
return." 

The  letter  was  quickly  wTitten  and  despatched, 
and  the  two  doctors  sat  down  to  discuss  the  case. 
At  length  Doctor  Brewer  said — 

"  You  had  better  go  and  advise  the  gentleman 
to  write,  and  say  you  will  await  his  answer." 

"Why?" 

"  If  you  don't,  he  will  change  his  lodgings  and 
laugh  at  you.     London  is  a  big  place." 

Green  agreed,  and  when  he  called  in  the 
afternoon  Maurice  was  in  a  more  placable  mood. 

"I  am  sorry,  doctor,  we  disagreed  this  morning." 

"In  that  case  you  had  better  write  to  the  lady's 
friends." 

"It  will  take  three  days." 

"  I  will  wait  three  days,  then,  before  I  do  any- 
thing further."  This  was  quite  correct ;  the  letter 
was  gone. 

Maurice  chuckled  inwardly.  "  Three  days' 
grace,  and  Clara  may  get  better,"  he  thought,  "in 
the  mean  time,  and  there  is  nothing  more  to  be 
done  at  present."     He  was  afraid  to  go  out  and 
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disliked  stopping  in.  Once  he  tried  to  enter  the 
sick  room,  but  the  nurse,  instructed  by  Doctor 
Green,  forbade  him  sternly.  He  sent  out  for  a 
newspaper  and  turned  to  the  law  intelHgence. 
With  a  smile  of  triumph,  he  read — 

"We  understand  that  the  Chiveydale  estates 
will  soon  be  a  matter  of  contest  in  the  law  courts. 
Two  claimants  have  already  appeared,  and  there 
is  every  promise  of  a  rich  harvest  for  gentlemen 
of  the  long  robe." 

It  gave  him  a  little  encouragement.  He  wished 
it  over ;  life  began  to  taste  very  dull  and  bitter 
to  him.  The  ''  Dead  Sea  fruit  "  was  tasting  very 
strongly  of  the  dust  and  ashes.  Of  a  very  courage- 
ous disposition,  Maurice  was  one  who  had  yet 
a  green  spot  in  his  heart.  The  love  for  Clara 
shone  with  as  great  brilliance  as  ever,  and  every 
equivocation  and  lie  he  had  told  her  rose  up 
against  him  in  grim  array.  He  tried  to  think 
she  was  his  now  and  nothing  could  take  her  away, 
and  that  was  a  balm  for  the  soreness  of  heart,  but 
of  a  very  uncertain  kind.  He  now  remembered 
several  cases  of  lunacy,  and  was  apprehensive  of 
her  being  taken  away  for  ever.      The  thought  was 
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bitter,  and  he  bowed  liis  head  on  the  table 
before  him.  No  bright  hght  of  good  done  gave 
a  ray  of  hope.  He  was  no  fool,  and  he  could  not 
but  perceive,  as  he  ran  over  the  lives  of  those  he 
had  known,  that  the  steadfast  and  true  had  carried 
victorious  banners  in  the  strife.  They  might  be 
stricken  down,  but  had  risen  again  to  conquer. 
But  the  schemers  and  those  whose  aim  was  a 
wholly  selfish  one,  if  they  once  fell,  seemed  never 
to  rise  again,  but  to  lie  prone  at  the  world's  mercy. 
A  sound  of  conversation  from  the  kitchen 
reached  him  in  feeble  murmurs,  and  he  thought, 
"  They  are  happy  in  the  affection  of  those  around 
them,  which  shines  in  prosperity  and  adversity. 
In  prosperity  it  lends  a  double  sweetness  to  the 
success  of  endeavour,  and  in  adversity  the  sting  is 
blunted ;  "  and  over  that  erring,  sorrowing  heart  a 
blackness  rested,  more  hideous  than  he  could  have 
imagined  or  conceived.  He  tried  to  call  uj)  images 
of  himself,  a  prosperous  and  respected  man,  but 
they  would  not  come.  There  was  sorrow  for  failure, 
and  but  small  sorrow  for  evil  committed.  Verily, 
forsaken  Matthew  dying  in  his  chair  in  the  dark- 
ness and  alone  was  an  envied  fate  to  that  of  the 
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man  who,  holding  still  the  taHsman,  as  he  thought, 
of  success,  was  depressed  by  the  first  reverse  in  his 
career.  It  getting  dark,  he  mused,  ''And  I  want 
a  little  light  to  cheer  me  up,  and  supper."  He 
rang  the  bell  and  called  for  his  supper,  which  being 
brought  he  ate  and  drank,  but  with  small  appetite 
— the  confinement  preyed  on  his  spirits — but  a 
couple  of  glasses  of  brandy-and-water  raised  a  little 
the  drooping  and  despondent  tone  of  his  mind. 
He  put  out  his  hand  and  was  about  to  drink  more, 
but  a  thought  of  the  baseness  of  the  vice  of  drunken- 
ness restrained  him,  and  he  put  the  bottle  back 
with  an  effort.  There  was  a  trace  of  a  higher 
nature  still  left,  though  bound  in  the  chains  of 
deceit. 

He  still  sat  thinking  over  his  position,  and  his 
courage  rose.  As  he  went  up  to  his  chamber,  his 
foot  was  as  firm  and  steady  as  ever.  He  did  not 
immediately  go  to  slee^),  but  lay  awake  thinking. 
His  thoughts  took  a  turn.  ''  I  ran  away  once  from 
Harker ;  I  shan't  again.  I  have  panned  the  real 
papers  and  made  a  dummy  lot.  Not  that  I  was 
afraid  of  Harker  for  anything,  except  it  would  have 
been  a  very  bad  job  for  me  to  have  had  them  taken 
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by  either  party.  I  am  married  now,  and  Clara 
can't  be  taken  away.  In  a  day  or  two  I  will  open 
negotiations  with  either  one  side  or  the  other, 
perhaps  both."  But  his  last  thought  before  he  went 
to  sleep  was,  "  Clara,  my  polestar,  you  shall  yet 
be  mine,  through  every  danger  and  difficulty;" 
and  the  face  settled  into  a  stern  expression  of 
steadfast  will  and  purpose. 


VOL.  III. 


CHAPTEE  VIII. 

LiTTLEDALE  stiGet  is  Unchanged ;  the  casual  passer- 
by sees  nothing  fresh.  The  shop  of  Matthew  is 
still  one  of  the  great  attractions.  The  name  is 
unchanged.  As  the  morning  breaks,  the  light  enters 
the  chinks  of  the  shutters  with  steady  persistency. 
A  door  opens,  and  a  boy  emerges  to  take  down  the 
shutters.  James  and  Eobert  bustle  about  till  a 
cheerful  voice  cries,  ''Breakfast,"  and  they  dis- 
appear. The  boy,  ''monarch  of  all  he  surveys," 
sits  in  state  in  the  customers'  chair,  bell  at  hand, 
to  summon  assistance  should  a  want  arise.  In 
the  mean  time  his  mind  is  busy  if  his  hands  are 
not,  and  he  runs  over  the  stock  with  the  eye  of  a 
connoisseur.  The  hum  of  conversation  arises 
inside,  and  he  speaks  aloud  to  himself,  not  fearing 
to  be  overheard — 
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"  If  I  was  King  of  England  I'd  have  they  pair 
of  hobs.  Mr.  James  calls  them  '  Bluchers,'  after, 
as  he  said,  '  a  Poison  genteel.'  They  be  genteel, 
surely.  On  Sundays  I'd  wear  them,  with  fur 
round  the  sides.  They  would  be  handy  to  carry 
about  our  black-and-white  kitten  in,  and  then  she 
could  play  with  the  fur." 

This  vision  was  too  much  to  sit  on,  so  he  got 
up  and  elevated  an  imaginary  kitten  in  an  imagi- 
nary slipper.  Turning  round  in  a  somewhat 
dilettante  manner,  as  became  a  monarch,  he  saw 
James  laughing,  who  said — 

"Do  it  again,  Tom." 

But  Tom  blushed,  and  sat  down  in  a  shame- 
faced manner. 

When  James  returned  to  his  breakfast,  he  saw 
something  had  passed  between  Eobert  and  Jane. 
Kobert  was  in  the  act  of  nodding  to  her. 

"  Come,  James,  sit  down  and  finish  your  break- 
fast." 

*'  Certainly,  Jane,  to  oblige  you  as  well  as  my 
appetite." 

"  Don't  pretend  you  wish  to  please  me.  I  have 
a  charge  against  you." 
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*' What  is  it?" 

"  That  you  go  out  every  evening  now,  which  is 
very  improper ;  "  and  Jane  laughed. 

"  Yes,  and  did  not  tell  his  brother  of  his 
wickedness,"  said  Kobert,  looking  merry. 

''  Come,  two  at  once  is  too  much.  Proceed  with 
the  accusation." 

''When  I  brushed  a  certain  gentleman's  clothes, 
I  found  a  certain  thing  in  the  pocket  and  broke  it," 
said  Jane,  in  a  mock  solemn  manner. 

"Purposely,  of  course?  I  thought  T  lost  it," 
said  James,  smiling. 

"No,  accidentally,  and  therefore  reparation 
must  be  made ; "  and  Jane  produced  fi'om  her 
pocket  a  parcel  tied  with  several  knots,  and 
directed  "  James  Maunder,  Esq.,  Smoker." 

James  cut  off  the  twine,  and  two  pipes  were 
disclosed.  They  were  Matthew's  old  ones,  mounted 
with  silver  rims  and  new  mouthpieces. 

"  I  hear  some  one  in  the  shop,"  said  James, 
hastily ;  and  he  went  out,  blew  his  nose  two  or 
three  times,  and  came  back  with  a  suspicious  dim- 
ness of  his  eyes.  "Thank  you  both  so  much,"  and 
he  looked  his  thanks  more  than  he  spoke  them. 
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Eobert,  too,  was  very  busy  in  cutting  a  piece  of 
bacon,  but  looked  up  again  at  Jane. 

"  And  now,  James,  I  hope  you  will  stay  in  the 
parlour  as  you  used  to." 

*'  I  only  feared  the  smoke  might  be  disagreeable 
to  you  both." 

"  No,  not  for  a  minute  shall  you  think  that, 
James,"  said  Jane. 

"  Your  company  is  worth  anything,"  said 
Eobert. 

"  Very  well ;  I  will  compromise  the  case,  and 
only  smoke  after  supper." 

''  It  won't  hurt  any  one,  and  be  better  then," 
said  Eobert. 

"  And  if  you  smell  very  much,  I  shall  suspect 
there  are  two  of  you,"  laughed  Jane. 

Some  one  really  came  in  the  shop  now,  and 
James  got  up  and  went  out.  As  soon  as  he  caught 
sight  of  the  figures,  he  said  cheerily — 

"  Come  in,  Mr.  Pod,  and  you  too,  Doctor 
Black." 

They  both  came  in,  but  looked  serious. 

''What  is  it?"  said  Jane  in  alarm.  Like  all 
women,  her  imagination  was  filled  with  dreadful 
forebodings  at  the  half  suggestion  of  anything. 
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"  Good  news,  but  of  a  solemn  nature,"  said 
Pod. 

"  I  received  a  letter  by  post  from  London  this 

morning.     I  had  better  read  it  to  you,"  said  the 

doctor. 

" '  London. 
"  *  Deab  Black, 

"  '  It  is  two  years  since  we  exchanged 

letters,  so  you  will  be  surprised  to  hear  from  me. 

In  short,  of  course  you  know   all  the   people   in 

Littledale  ;    and  if  so,  has  a  young  lady  named 

Clara  disappeared  ?     If  so,  I  think  it  proper  her 

friends  should  know  her  address.    There  is  a  person 

named  Jones  with  her  ;    at  least,   these  are   the 

names  they  go  by.     Her  friends,  if  any,  need  be 

under  no  apprehension  of  anything  with  regard  to 

her,  as  they  are  married,  and  he  seems  very  kind, 

but  not  desirous  of  communicating  with  any  one. 

As  she  is  rather  poorly,  I  think  it  right  some  one 

should  be  with  her.     A  paragraph  in  a  Sahsbury 

paper  much  affected  her.  This  may  be  a  hint,  if  the 

names  are  not  right.    On  the  other  hand,  I  may  be 

wrong  in  the  idea  of  her  coming  from  near  you. 

"  '  Yours  truly, 

''' Caleb  Brewer,  M.D.'" 
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"  Harker  came  last  night,  and  I  am  going  to 
London  to-day.  If  one  of  you  choose  to  take  a 
seat  in  my  post-chaise,  it  is  at  your  convenience," 
said  Pod. 

''Poor  Clara  must  come  back  at  once,"  said 
James,  decisively. 

"  Certainly,  at  once,"  said  Eobert. 

Jane's  heart  was  too  full  to  speak. 

"And  we  both  ought  to  go,"  said  James. 

''I  think  not,"  said  Pod.  ''One  would  be 
better."  He  intended  to  talk  on  the  way  about  the 
bringing  her  back,  and  explain  that  it  was  not  such 
an  easy  matter  as  they  thought,  and  he  rightly 
judged  one  would  be  more  easily  reasoned  with 
than  two. 

"  When  do  you  start  ?  "  said  James. 

"In  an  hour,  to  catch  the  12.45  train,"  said 
Pod. 

Eobert  took  James's  hand,  and  said,  "  You 
are  the  eldest  and  ought  to  go ;  I  will  stay  at 
home." 

"  How  can  we  sufficiently  thank  you  ? "  said 
James  to  Doctor  Black.  He  felt  the  doctor  might 
think  he  had  been  overlooked. 
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"  No  thanks,  James.  I  hope  it  will  be  a  true 
hint  of  your  sister's  whereabouts.  Don't  be  too 
sanguine ;  it  may  be  a  mistake." 

"  My  heart  tells  me  it  is  Clara,  and  that  I  and 
Mr.  Pod  will  find  her." 

Silas  Pod  and  Doctor  Black  departed.  James's 
preparations  were  soon  made,  and  they  started 
from  the  Feathers,  but  had  not  got  far  before  the 
man  pulled  up  again.  Pod  put  his  head  out  of  one 
window,  and  James  looked  out  of  the  other.  Jane 
was  there. 

''I've  brought  you  your  pipe,  James,  and" — 
she  drew  closer — "don't  be  too  hard  if  she  is  un- 
happy. Eobert  did  not  wish  me  to  come  ;  he  has 
known  you  longer  than  I  have,  and  I  don't  suppose 
you  needed  to  be  told.  Good-bye ;  "  and  the 
carriage  rolled  off  through  the  lane  at  the  bottom 
of  the  town. 

Silas,  apprehensive  that  they  might  have  com- 
pany in  the  railway  carriage,  began  at  once. 

"  My  dear  James,  I  wish  to  call  your  attention 
to  a  fact  both  you  and  Eobert  have  forgotten  in 
your  love  for  your  sister." 

"What,  Mr.  Pod?" 
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**  Simply,  being  married,  you  will  have  no 
control  over  her,  only  in  the  way  of  persuasion." 

James's  brow  changed,  and  his  eyes  shot  fire,  as 
he  answered,  "  If  I  catch  that  scamp  !  " 

"  You  will  say,  '  How  do  you  do  ?  '  as  if  nothing 
had  happened." 

"I  won't.     I'll " 

*'  He  is  your  sister's  husband.  I  quite  sympa- 
thize with  you,  but  there  are  other  considerations." 

''What  are  they,  Mr.  Pod?  I  should  like  to 
know — the  villain  !  " 

"Certainly;  but  any  ill-treatment  of  her  hus- 
band won't  add  much  to  your  sister's  happiness,  I 
should  think." 

"  He  deceived  and  tricked  me,  and  all  of  us,  in 
fact." 

"  So  he  has  older  people,"  said  Pod,  drily. 

"  If  you  were  in  my  place " 

"  I  should  feel  as  you  do,  and  think  the  matter 
over  as  well,  and  having  done  so  should  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  fair  means  had  better  be  tried 
first." 

"  But  he  made  such  a  fool  of  me  all  through." 

"Is  it  your  sister's  future   or  the   feeling   of 
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wounded  vanity  at  being  overreached  that  moves 
you  ?  "  said  Silas,  severely. 

James  turned  to  look  at  the  prospect,  and  was 
silent.  Silas  let  the  idea  work  for  a  little  time, 
and  then  said — 

*'  If  you  feel  you  would  like  to  hear,  I  will  tell 
you  my  ideas.  I  have  a  pretty  good  guess  at 
yours.  Eemember,  I  am  old  enough  to  be  your 
father." 

James  said,  but  did  not  look  round,  "  I  shall  be 
happy  to  hear  what  you  have  to  say,  sir." 

"  If  we  find  the  marriage  legal  and  binding,  you 
are  in  Jones's  hands,  not  he  in  yom's." 

"How  so?" 

"  Matthew  left  his  property  jointly  to  you  three, 
and  he  could  legally  give  no  end  of  trouble  to  you 
and  Eobert." 

''But  it  was  left  to  Clara." 

"  So  it  was,  but  a  woman's  property  is  vested 
in  her  husband." 

"Is  that  right?" 

"It  is  law,  and  we  can't  alter  it  at  present. 
Besides,  I  again  remind  you  of  yom*  sister's  future. 
If  you  wish  to  befriend  her,  it  is  an  odd  way  to  do 
so  by  knocking  her  husband  down." 
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*'  Can't  you  do  anything,  Mr.  Pod  ?  " 
^'I   can — at  least,   hope   I  can — a  good   deal 
quietly,  but  one  explosion  on  your  part  may  do  a 
deal  of  mischief,  both  in  the  present  and  future." 

"  Well,  what  have  I  come  for,  then  ? "  said 
James,  turning  round. 

"  A  good  deal  for  yourself  and  others,  if  you  are 
a  little  quiet  in  the  matter." 

*'  Have  I  and  Eobert  no  cause  of  complaint  ?  " 

''Jones  took  your  sister  away  and  married  her. 
The  letter  said  he  is  fond  of  her,  and  she  may  be 
of  him." 

"  She  isn't." 

''You  don't  know  that  for  certain.  Think  it 
over;  we  are  almost  at  Salisbury,  and  may  have 
others  in  the  carriage  with  us,  and  we  can't  talk 
then  at  our  ease." 

"  I  don't  feel  easy  now." 

"  No,  you  don't,  and  I  shouldn't  like  you  as 
well  as  I  do  if  you  were.  I  wish  you  to  leave  all 
future  arrangements  in  my  hands  entirely.  If 
you  will,  I  promise  you  you  will  be  no  loser ;  if  you 
don't,  you  may  ruin  all." 

"In  what  way,  Mr.  Pod?" 
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''By  a  single  act,  natural  no  doubt,  but  impru- 
dent and  careless  to  her  you  wish  to  serve." 

James  was  silent  until  they  reached  Salisbury, 
where  they  shifted  to  the  railway,  which  swiftly 
conveyed  them  to  the  metropolis.  James  was  for 
at  once  proceeding  to  the  residence  of  the  doctor. 

"  You  don't  know  him,  and  how  will  you  intro- 
duce yourself  ?  "  said  Silas,  in  an  amused  tone  of 
voice." 

"  I  can't  say.  You  appear  to  wish  to  thwart  all 
my  efforts,"  said  James. 

"  Not  exactly,  James.  I  telegraphed  for  Black 
at  Salisbury  to  the  effect  that  we  were  to  be 
expected,  and  sent  our  names  as  well,  so  you  see  I 
am  not  quite  so  remiss  as  you  thought." 

*' Forgive  me,  Mr.  Pod,  this  once." 

"Certainly.  Pass  the  word  'Less  powder;'" 
and  Silas  smiled. 

Leaving  their  luggage  at  an  hotel,  and  having 
refreshed  themselves  after  the  fatigue  of  their 
journey  by  a  wash,  the  two  wended  theii'  way  to 
the  house  of  Doctor  Brewer.  The  evening  di-ew 
on  as  they  knocked  at  the  door.  Mr.  Pod 
handed  his  card  to  the  footman,  who  immediately 
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showed  them  into  a  breakfast  parlour,  apparently 
with  ranges  of  books  at  the  sides  and  the  end 
furthest  from  the  window.  After  a  long  interval  a 
gentleman  entered. 

"  Dr.  Brewer,  I  presume  ?  "  said  Silas. 

*'  Yes,  tell  us  at  once  where  they  are  ?  "  put  in 
James. 

*'  My  name  is  Green,  and  it  was  at  my  instance 
that  Doctor  Brewer  wrote.  He  is  absent  at  pre- 
sent, but  if  you  wish  you  can  await  his  return." 

"  Then  you  can  tell  us  the  address  ? "  said 
James. 

"  Mr.  Maunder,  I  believe  ?  "  said  Doctor  Green, 
bowing. 

''  Yes,  it's  all  right." 

Green  continued,  in  a  suave  manner,  "]\Ir.  Pod, 
I  presume  ?  " 

Pod  bowed. 

*'  Are  you  both  relations  ?  " 

"  No,  I  am  not;  but  I  believe  Mr.  Maunder  has 
every  reason  to  suppose  it  is  his  sister,  and  favours 
me  with  his  entire  confidence." 

"  Yes,  that  I  do.  You  can  speak  without 
delay." 
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"Well,  then,  gentlemen,  I  can't  at  ^oresent 
allow  you  to  see  the  patient,  unless  she  is  asleep." 

James  looked  up  in  a  helpless  way  that  at 
another  time  would  have  produced  a  smile  from 
Silas,  who  said  to  him,  half  under  his  breath, 
"  Less  powder,  James."  Eaising  his  voice,  he 
continued,  addressing  Doctor  Green,  "  We  want 
further  particulars,  if  you  are  at  liberty  to  give 
them." 

"  With  pleasure.  My  patient  has  suffered,  and 
is  still  suffering,  from  a  very  painful  and  severe 
illness.  She  was  on  the  verge  of  recovery,  when 
her  marriage  threw  her  back.  The  first  attack 
arose  from  the  sight  of  a  paragraph  in  a  paper, 
which  she  saw,  I  think,  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  I 
was  called  in,  and  urged  that  her  friends  should  be 
communicated  with,  and  was  satisfied  with  Mr. 
Jones's  promised  acquiescence." 

"He  never  wrote,  believe  me,"  said  Pod. 

"I  quite  believe  you.  From  day  to  day  he 
gave  me  more  cheerful  accounts  of  her  health  than 
truth  warranted,  so  when  I  saw  her  I  attributed  her 
worse  condition  to  a  dislike  of  the  doctor,  which  is 
very  common  in  the  partially  insane." 
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James  jumped  up,  seized  his  hat,  and  said, 
"By  heavens!  where  is  he?  Once  I  meet 
him " 

"  Sit  down,  James,  and  be  quiet,"  said  Pod, 
decisively. 

Doctor  Green  went  to  the  sideboard,  and  poured 
out  a  glass  of  cordial,  which  James  gulped  down 
in  an  almost  absent  manner.  He  returned  to  his 
seat,   and  the  doctor  continued — 

"  Her  recovery  is  not  hopeless,  but  any  excite- 
ment would  prejudice  it  in  the  extreme." 

"  Then  what  is  your  plan,  doctor  ?  " 

"  You  can  go  with  me  in  my  carriage — it  waits 
outside — and,  if  asleep,  you  shall  see  her.  Ee- 
member,  although  the  names  are  the  same,  you 
are  not  certain  of  her  identity  beyond  doubt." 

"  Are  you  ready  now  ?  "  asked  Pod. 

"  Yes,  if  you  will  promise  obedience  to  my 
instructions,  not  otherwise." 

"  I  promise  you,  on  my  part,  to  be  patient  and 
do  as  you  wish,  but  I  should  prefer  not  to  see  Mr. 
Jones  at  present,"  said  James. 

"  I  have  very  little  doubt  the  hope  is  reciprocal 
just  now,"  said  Doctor  Green,  gravely. 
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*'  I  wish  to  see  him,  if  there  is  no  objection.  In 
another  room  will  do,"  said  Pod. 

"  That  you  must  settle  when  you  see  him,'* 
replied  Doctor  Green. 

"  About  future  arrangements  ?  "  said  Pod. 

"Why  instead  of  her  brother?"  asked  Doctor 
Green,  now  rather  puzzled. 

"Because  I  am  her  brother's  legal  adviser," 
said  Pod. 

"  In  that  case,  if  Mr.  Maunder  will  excuse  the 
liberty,  I  would  be  glad  of  half  a  dozen  words 
in  private  with  Mr.  Pod." 

"  Certainly,  sir.  Shall  I  go  into  the  passage, 
or  shall  I  take  a  turn  in  the  street?  "  inquired  Jones, 
with  ready  acquiescence. 

"We  will  retire,  if  you  please,  and  join  you 
directly." 

They  went  into  the  next  room,  and  were  absent 
ten  minutes.  When  they  returned,  Doctor  Green 
looked  at  James  with  a  good  deal  more  interest 
and  allowance  for  his  excited  feelings,  and  Pod 
said — 

"  Cheer  up,  James  ;  things  are  better  than  we 
could  have  hoped  or  imagined  every  way,  and  with 
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discretion  we  may    yet    achieve    success,  if   not 
victory." 

James  grasped  Silas  Pod's  hand  in  silence,  and 
they  got  into  the  carriage  and  were  rapidly  driven 
towards  Dalston. 


VOL.  III. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


Clara  lay  in  bed.  The  nurse,  ever  attentive  to 
her  slightest  want,  shifted  the  pillow,  and  she 
turned  her  face  away  sadly.  The  brain  was  re- 
suming its  throne  of  reason  slowly,  but  it  was 
driven  from  some  of  the  outworks  by  delii'ium,  and 
the  victory  seemed  doubtful.  She  always  seemed 
worse  when  weary.  The  nurse  offered  her  drink ; 
she  turned  away  with  disgust.  The  nurse  rang  the 
bell  gently.  Mrs.  Osborne  came  up,  and,  guided 
by  a  sign,  affected  to  pour  out  a  fresh  quantity, 
which  Clara  drank  without  a  murmur. 

*'  Thank  you,  Jane ;  you  are  always  kind. 
Where  are  the  gloves  I  gave  you  ?  " 

*'Here,  my  dear,"  said  nurse,  tendering  a 
pocket-handkerchief. 

*'  You  used  to  call  me  '  miss.'  " 
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"  Did  I  ?  "  she  remarked.  Doctor  Green  had 
told  them  to  humour  any  fancies  at  first,  needless 
contradiction  being  the  worst  thing  possible. 

'^Where's  Cyrus  gone  to  this  long  time?  I 
don't  see  him.  He  used  to  be  with  Matthew. 
You  can't  deceive  me ;  Matthew  is  gone — no,  not 
quite;  I  see  him  standing  in  a  white  gown,  and 
saying,  '  Wilt  thou  have  this  man  to  be  thy  wedded 
husband  ? '" 

Mrs.  Osborne  put  her  apron  to  her  eyes,  and 
said,  "  Poor  lamb  !   she  is  wandering  again." 

Clara  heard  the  words,  and  said,  "  The  lamb 
wandered  far  off.  Why  don't  Matthew  fetch  me  ? 
He  was  always  fond  of  me,  and  kissed  me  every 
night  when  I  was  good.  He  doesn't  now;  he 
hasn't  for  a  long  time.  I  kissed  him  before  I 
came  away." 

"  Go  to  sleep  now,  and  perhaps  your  head  will 
feel  better  when  you  awake,"  said  Mrs.  Osborne. 

Clara  turned  on  the  pillow  and  sank  into  a 
quiet  doze. 

"  Get  some  supper,  nurse,  and  I  will  sit  here," 
said  the  landlady,  thoughtfully. 

Generations    of    lodgers,   good   and  bad,    had 
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failed  to  change  or  curdle  the  milk  of  human 
kindness  in  her  breast.  She  sat  and  watched. 
The  light  faded  in  the  east,  and  a  light  outside, 
coui)led  with  the  sound  of  passing  feet,  showed  the 
lamplighter  was  come.  Mrs.  Osborne  got  up  to 
light  the  night  lamp.  The  death  of  each  day  in  a 
quiet  sick  room  is  a  thoughtful  time,  and  her  mind 
became  active — her  thoughts  chased  one  another 
in  rapid  succession.  *'Poor  dear  !  I  hope  she  will 
soon  take  a  turn  for  the  better.  Doctor  Green  was 
hopeful  this  morning,  and  she  had  a  doze  about 
twelve  o'clock ; "  and  again  she  sat  looking  at 
the  fire.  She  thought  of  her  niece,  and  wondered 
what  her  own  feelings  would  have  been  if  she  had 
changed  as  Clara  had  done ;  and  the  good  woman's 
eyes  filled  with  tears.  Again  she  listened.  The 
breathing  had  become  more  regular.      In  a  little 

time  the  nurse  returned,  who  looked  at  the  patient 
and  said — 

"  Deep  sleep ;  the  best  thing  possible." 

*' I  wouldn't  be  he  for  a  trifle,"  said  Mrs. 
Osborne. 

**  Why  not?" 

"  'Cause  I  should  think  to  my  dying  day  of  that 
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there ;  "  and  she  pointed  over  her  shoulder  at  the 
bed. 

'^Yoii  shouldn't  say  so.  I  peeped  in  the 
parlour,  and  he  looked  so  sorrowful  and  like  an 
old  man,  not  a  young  one." 

'^He  must  have  taken  her  away  from  a  good 
home." 

'*  He  seems  very  fond  of  her,  though." 

*'  So  he  may,  but  she  can  never  go  back  and  be 
the  same  again." 

"  They  may  go  back  together,  for  all  we  know." 

"  That  may  be ;  but  in  after  years  the  story 
will  be  told,  and  every  spiteful  neighbour  will  point 
at  her  to  her  dying  day." 

''And  say  she  married  the  man  she  loved," 
said  the  nurse,  who  had  a  spice  of  romance  in  her 
composition. 

Mrs.  Osborne  got  up,  shook  her  ruffled  feathers, 
and  said,  "  Doctor  Green  will  be  here,  most  likely. 
I'll  go  down  and  put  the  parlour  right  for  him  to 
step  into  when  he  comes.     King  if  you  want  me." 

But  as  she  was  on  the  stairs  a  carriage  stopped 
at  the  door,  and  the  bell  was  gently  rung.     Mrs 
Osborne  descended,  and  three  gentlemen  got  out. 
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They  went  into  the  parlour,  and  she  lit  the  gas. 
One  was  an  old  man  and  the  other  a  young  one. 

*'  I  will  go  up  and  see  my  patient,"  said  Doctor 
Green. 

'*  Yes,  sir.  Nurse  is  upstairs,  and  Mr.  Jones  in 
the  other  parlour  by  himself." 

James  flushed  scarlet. 

**Eemember  who  is  upstairs,"  said  Silas  softly. 

**you  go  and  say — and  say — I  will  try  and 
forgive  him,"  replied  James,  as  if  choked  with  con- 
flicting emotions.  He  stood  a  moment  half  irre- 
solute, and  then  his  brow  unbent,  his  eyes  filled, 
and  he  turned  away  to  hide  the  agitation  of  his 
soul. 

Doctor  Green  went  upstairs. 

Mrs.  Osborne  went  across  the  passage  and  said, 
"  A  friend  wishes  to  see  you,  sir." 

Maurice  got  up  and  turned  round.  The  land- 
lady went  out,  and  Silas  Pod  stood  before  him. 
His  brain  seemed  turned,  and  he  thought  for  an 
instant  it  was  a  dream,  but  the  voice  of  Silas  broke 
the  spell. 

"Do  you  know  who  is  in  the  next  room, 
Jones?" 
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**  No,  I  don't.  You  can  tell  me,  if  you  please. 
Jonathan  Harker,  very  likely." 

"  James  Maunder,  the  injured  brother,  is  wait- 
ing to  see  his  sister,  if  he  can." 

Maurice  stepped  back  as  if  struck,  and  looked 
round  for  a  weapon  of  defence. 

"He  is  not  come  to  reproach  and  upbraid;  he 
is  come  to  ask  your  terms." 

"What  for?" 

"Leaving  the  house  and  the  society  of  Clara." 

"  She  is  my  wife  and  I  won't  go.  I  pay  for 
these  rooms,  and  as  long  as  I  do  so  they  are  mine, 
Mr.  Pod." 

"And  is  that  all  you  have  to  say ?  " 

"  Yes,  if  he  comes  in  defiance  and  anger." 

"  But  if  he  is  come  in  peace — what  then  ?  " 

"  I  shall  be  glad  to  talk  the  matter  over.'* 

"In  what  way?" 

"  Show  him  the  certificate,  and  he  can  get  a 
copy  if  he  likes.  Give  up  Clara  I  won't.  I  have 
lied  and  schemed  for  her ;  she  is  my  only  hope ;  I 
love  her,  and  will  to  the  end." 

"And  to  show  your  love  you  stole  her  away, 
blighting  her  fair  fame  for  ever  ?  " 
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"  I  did  not.  I  tell  you  we  are  married.  You 
can't  alter  that,  and  I  don't  want  to." 

"  Try  and  think  of  your  crime  in  deceiving  her 
friends." 

"It  is  no  use,  Mr.  Pod.  I  intended  to  write 
to-morrow." 

*'  Indeed !     I  shouldn't  have  thought  it." 

"  You  needn't,  if  you  don't  like." 

"  If  her  life  be  spared,  can  you  think  that,  in 
the  silence  of  the  night  and  at  eventide,  the  image 
of  her  lying  on  the  bed  of  sickness  bereft  of  reason 
will  never  come  back  to  you,  and  with  a  force 
no  after  kindness  will  atone  for,  even  if  her  reason 
returns;  and  of  the  awful  mockery  of  your 
marriage,  good  neither  in  law  nor  in  the  sight 
of  God?" 

Maurice's  under  lip  trembled.  The  words 
came  boldly,  but  the  heart  was  full.  "  Go  on, 
Mr.  Pod." 

"Yes,  I  will.  And  of  the  old  man,  removed 
by  the  hand  of  Heaven  from  the  evil  to  come, 
when,  if  he  had  lived,  he  would  have  known  of  his 
deserted  hearth  and  lost  treasure  ?  Alone  and  in 
the  darkness  he  died." 
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Maurice  turned  away  his  head  and  wept,  and 
in  broken  words  said,  **What  do  you  want?  I 
have  not — I  never  had,  to  know  them — father  or 
mother,  and  you  want  to  rob  me  of  the  only  being 
who  ever  gave  me  a  better  thought  or  higher 
aspiration  in  Hfe." 

"If  Clara  gets  better,  as  I  hope  to  Heaven  she 
will,  let  her  return,  and  from  her  own  home  let  her 
be  married,  before  the  altar  of  the  church  she  has 
worshipped  in  from  childhood." 

"I  won't  let  her  go  to  be  frightened  and 
cajoled  away  from  me,  and  that  I  mean,"  said 
Maurice.  He  looked  and  was  determined.  Sorrow 
had  bent  his  spirit,  but  not  broken  his  will. 

Silas  Pod  was  shaken  at  Maurice's  behaviour. 
He  saw  the  depth  of  his  passion,  and  that  he  really 
loved  Clara  ;  and  as  a  man  of  experience,  he  feared 
the  effect  on  her  fair  fame  of  a  second  ceremony 
at  Littledale  Church.  It  would  necessitate  a  long, 
if  not  lifelong,  residence  in  another  part  of  the 
country;  so,  turning  to  Maurice,  he  said  with 
more  kindness — 

"  I  will  see  James,  and,  if  I  judge  fit,  will  bring 
him  in." 
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No  answer  was  returned,  and  he  recrossed  the 
passage.  James  was  gone,  and  the  room  was 
empty. 

When  Doctor  Green  went  upstairs,  his  practised 
eyes  saw  a  great  change  had  taken  place.  There 
was  a  gentle  pers^m-ation  on  the  brow  and  on 
the  hand  which  was  above  the  counterpane;  the 
breathing  was  more  regular.  The  nm'se  looked 
cheerfully  at  him,  and  said — 

''  She  will  recover  now,  sh\" 

"Hush!  She  is  awaking.  Listen  for  the 
words  carefully ;  it  will  tell  which  way  the  thoughts 
are  tending.     Otherwise,  we  are  ignorant." 

Clara  moved ;  her  eyes  opened,  and  she  spoke. 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  doctor." 

**  Yes,  you  are  much  better." 

"  I  half  forget  how  I  knew  you.     Where  am  I?" 

"With  friends,  Mrs.  Jones." 

Her  brow  contracted  and  her  eyes  haK  fixed, 
and  as  if  half  asleep  she  murmm-ed,  "James 
and  Kobert  are  a  long  time  gone." 

"  Would  you  like  to  see  them  ?  " 

"Yes,  above  all  things.  I  don't  recognize  the 
room,  though." 
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"  It  would  be  too  much  to  see  both.  I  will  fetch 
James,  if  you  like." 

"  Please  do ;  "  and  she  smiled  faintly. 

Doctor  Green  darted  downstairs  and  caught 
hold  of  James,  rapidly  pouring  out  his  instruc- 
tions. 

"Go  up  and  talk.  Don't  refer  to  Jones  or 
anything  to  excite.  Say  anything  rather  than 
that,  and  don't  appear  angry." 

James  looked  hurt ;  but  the  doctor  bundled  him 
upstairs,  and  o^Dened  the  door.  He  beckoned  out 
the  nurse,  and  James  went  in.  Clara  sat  up  in 
bed,  threw  her  arms  round  him,  and  burst  into 
tears.  The  doctor  shut  the  door,  and  waited  in 
the  passage. 

What  confidences  brother  and  sister  exchanged 
James  never  told  to  any  one ;  his  brow  shone 
bright  and  clear  half  an  hour  afterwards,  though 
his  eyes  were  dim  with  emotion.  No  one  ever 
knew;  but  if  the  spirits  "  of  just  men  made  per- 
fect "  can  look  back  on  the  earth,  then  Matthew 
must  have  looked  over  the  shining  walls  or  through 
the  pearly  gates  with  joy  and  delight  that  the 
harvest  was  so  far  reaped,  that  his  life  was  not 
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in  vain,  and  that  the  daily  sight  of  his  forgetfuhiess 
of  self  had  taught  a  lesson  bright  with  glory,  by 
the  light  of  which  James  had  conquered  himself. 
The  angry  waves  of  passion  were  still,  and  the 
calm  of  peace  rested  on  the  troubled  waters. 

Pod  came  out  of  the  empty  parlour,  and 
went  softly  upstairs.  Doctor  Green  whispered, 
*'  Patience,  and  all  will  be  well."  They  waited  in 
hope,  and  at  the  expiration  of  a  long  time  went 
in  and  found  Clara  again  asleep  in  James's  arms. 
The  doctor  Hstened  to  her  breathing;  it  was  regular 
and  placid  as  an  infant's. 

Maurice  waited  long  and  patiently,  but  no 
sound  came  for  some  time.  At  length  he  heard 
steps  descending  the  stairs.  He  walked  away  from 
the  door,  and  sat  down.  It  opened,  and  Silas 
came  in. 

'^Mr.  Jones,  I  will  call  on  you  to-morrow,  or 
will  you  call  on  me?"  he  said  somewhat  abruptly. 
He  was  thinking  of  the  scene  upstairs.  "  There 
are  other  matters  to  be  settled  between  us." 

"  I  will  call  where  you  wish,"  said  Jones.  Even 
he  felt  it  a  sort  of  desecration  to  talk  of  business 
with  the  sore  sickness  in  the  room  above. 
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*'  Then  twelve  o'clock,  at  Mr.  Weevil's  offices. 
I  have  written  clown  the  addi-ess  for  you.  Good 
night." 

Maurice  looked.  He  had  schooled  his  temper 
to  drop  the  triumphant  tone  when  he  spoke  to 
James,  but  James  had  passed  without  a  word  of 
greeting  or  recognition.  James  was  thinking 
of  other  things,  and  passed  out.     Silas  followed. 

Newton  saw  the  apple  fall,  and  justly  estiraated 
the  importance  of  little  things.  The  neglect  of 
Silas  to  call  James's  attention  was  a  fatal  error, 
which  in  after  years  he  never  ceased  to  deplore 
and  lament.  It  wrecked  the  hope  of  better  things 
in  Maurice's  breast,  for  the  present  at  least,  and 
he  went  back  from  the  parlour  door  a  hardened 
man.  "  It  was  a  trick  to  get  me  hi  a  spoony  state 
of  mind,"  he  thought.  "  Let  them  look  to  them- 
selves in  future."  But  justice  whispered,  "It  was 
an  oversight  and  unintentional."  He  drowned  the 
voice  by  an  effort  of  will,  and  turned  from  the  hope 
of  better  aspirations.  "  If  I  am  so  low  down  and 
poor  in  the  world's  esteem,  I  may  yet  rise,"  he 
thought,  *' above  them  both."  He  put  on  his  hat 
and  went  out,  wandering  aimlessly  up  one  street 
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and  down  another.  Still  uncomfortable  ideas  fol- 
lowed him.  There  was  a  beggar  standing  at  the 
side  of  the  pavement,  a  woman  nursing  a  puny- 
child.  He  felt  a  flood  of  remorse,  and  gave  alms. 
As  he  did  so  the  child  cried  out  in  pain. 

"Take  it  home,"  he  said  shortly. 

The  woman  turned  to  go,  but  seeing  another 
stranger  approach,  begged  again.  He  looked  as 
if  fascinated.  Again  the  child  cried.  A  shght 
breeze  was  stirring,  and  lifted  a  poor  rag  that 
covered  the  little  one;  the  woman's  disengaged 
hand  was  passed  across  as  if  to  replace  it.  A  gas 
lamp  near  shed  a  strong  gleam  of  light,  and  he 
saw  the  cruel  hand  take  a  piece  of  the  tender  flesh 
and  pinch  it.  Again  the  child  cried,  and  with 
a  sickening  sensation  he  saw  that  the  marks  he 
had  thought  dirt  were  bruises.  "  So  all  is  selfish- 
ness," he  thought,  and  retraced  his  steps  in  gloomy- 
abstraction. 

When  he  got  indoors  again,  he  took  out  of  its 
hiding-place  a  tin  box,  the  edges  of  which  he 
industriously  fastened  together  with  sealing-wax, 
by  means  of  a  clay  pipe-stem  heated  to  produce 
a  hot  blast.     The  operation  being  completed  to  his 
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satisfaction,  he  put  the  box  back  again,  and  ex- 
amined with  great  attention  a  parcel  of  papers 
very  nearly  resembling  the  original  ones.  Having 
viewed  them  carefully,  a  half  smile  crept  over  his 
face  as  he  replaced  them  with  the  tin  box  behind 
the  brick  at  the  back  of  the  grate. 


CHAPTEE  X. 


James  Weevil  sat  in  his  office  expecting  Silas,  and 
when  he  apx^eared  and  greetings  had  been  ex- 
changed, he  said — 

''Mr.  Cyrus  Clark  has  had  a  try,  Harker  has 
had  a  try,  and  both  have  failed  to  track  Jones,  and 
I  look  to  you  to  unravel  the  mystery." 

Silas  Pod's  eyes  twinkled. 

"  Do  you,  indeed  ?    How  am  I  to  proceed  ?  " 

« Why,  by  finding  him  and  not  letting  him 
slip  through  your  fingers,  like  the  others  have 
done." 

"Exactly  so,  and  he  will  call  here  at  twelve 
o'clock  to-day." 

"  Nonsense,  Pod." 

"  I  had  an  interview  with  him  last  night,  and 
he  promised  to  do  so." 
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"  Very  likely.  He  can  promise  a  good  many 
things." 

"  He  willingly  promised  to  come." 

"You  ought  to  have  been  a  detective,  Pod." 

"Yes,  that  is  just  where  we  all  make  a  mistake, 
expecting  long  training,  great  talent,  and  every 
virtue  under  the  sun  for  a  few  shillings  a  week 
and  occasional  subsidies ;  and  when  a  detective  is 
caught  making  a  slip,  tempted  by  gold,  or  does  not 
unravel  the  most  intricate  thread  of  evidence  with 
the  skill  of  a  practised  barrister,  who  has  enjoyed  a 
lifelong  preparation  of  mental  training,  we  are  all 
frightened  at  the  guilt  or  stupidity  of  the  unhappy 
man,  who  is  gibbeted  in  a  thousand  newspapers, 
society  holding  up  its  hands  in  horror." 

"  Come,  come ;  it  is  not  quite  so  bad  as  that, 
Pod,  after  all." 

"  But  come  to  business,  Weevil.  We  must 
contrive  to  get  possession,  if  we  can,  of  what  he 
found  in  the  church." 

"Don't  pay  the  cash  in  advance  this  time," 
laughed  Weevil. 

"  No,  I  won't,  if  I  can  help  it.  Where  is  Mr. 
Thompson  and  Cyrus  Clark  ?  " 

VOL.  III.  K 
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'*  They  are  still  on  the  prowl." 

**  Is  Cyrus  still  in  a  state  of  irritation  ?  " 

"  Yes,  most  decidedly.  When  we  have  got  the 
papers  we  can  come  to  him." 

"  But  he  and  Jones  may  meet  ?  " 

"  Don't  suggest  such  a  thing ;  it  would  be  most 
unlucky,  and  would  most  likely  end  in  a  police- 
court  case  of  assault." 

"  Cyrus  would  hardly  be  such  a  fool,"  said 
Silas. 

"  Perhaps  he  wouldn't.  I  should  not  like  to 
try  him,"  said  Weevil,  drily. 

Twelve  o'clock  struck,  and,  announced  by  a 
clerk,  Maurice  walked  in. 

"  Mr.  Weevil— Mr.  Jones." 

Maurice  bowed  and  slightly  smiled. 

"  I  am  come  at  your  request,  Mr.  Pod,  to  see 
you.     Please  let  me  know  your  business  with  me." 

"You  know  as  well  as  we  do,"  said  Weevil. 

"Lawyers  don't  usually  take  anything  for 
granted  until  deposed  to,"  reiDlied  Maurice,  with 
emphasis. 

"I  want  the  papers  you  found  in  Littledale 
Church,  and  will  undertake  to  hold  you  harmless 
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for  setting  the  edifice  on  fire,  which  is  a  very 
serious  ecclesiastical  offence,"  said  Pod. 

"Evidence  of  existence  of  papers  unproven,  also 
origin  of  fire,"  replied  Maurice. 

"I  can  produce  evidence  you  don't  know  of," 
said  Weevil. 

"But  if  I  produce  evidence  to  prove  an  alibi?  " 
added  Maurice. 

"Which  will  most  likely  not  hold  water," 
interposed  Pod. 

"  You  can't  frighten  me.  If  it  is  proved  the 
fire  was  caused  by  me — I  say  if  proved — I  can 
equally  prove  it  an  accident  and  pay  the  damage, 
and  the  bishop's  court,  under  those  circumstances, 
will  enter  nolli  prosequi ;  so  that  tack  won't  do." 

"  I  shall  not  enter  into  that ;  it  will  be  decided 
elsewhere,"  said  Weevil. 

"  Come,  gentlemen,  you  speak  alternately,  like 
a  pair  of  bells  on  a  horse's  neck.  Which  am  I  to 
be  interviewed  by  ?  The  other  can  take  notes  if  he 
likes,  but  one  speaking  at  a  time  is  enough,"  said 
Maurice,  with  a  sneer. 

"  Mr.  Pod  made  the  appointment,  and  I  leave  it 
in  his  hands." 
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"Certainly,  with  pleasure,  although  the  pre- 
sence of  a  witness  of  your  own  is  an  advantage  I 
waive,"  said  Maurice,  with  alacrity. 

Weevil  became  silent,  and  the  conversation 
proceeded. 

"We  will  come  to  facts,  please,  at  once,'* 
said  Silas. 

"I  thought  you  wanted  results." 
"Well,  results,  then.     When  and  where  will 
you  give  them  to  me  ?  " 

"  Softly ;  you  are  going  too  fast.  What  do  you 
offer  ?  " 

"  I  paid  you  once." 
"  Yes,  half  my  price." 

"  And  found  the  things  sold  of  no  value,  as  half 
of  them  were  forgeries." 

"  I  can't  help  that.    They  enabled  you  to  verify 
your  case  in  a  very  short  time,  which  otherwise 
would  have  taken  months,  even  years." 
"  You  could  not  help  it." 
"  You  don't  expect  the  money  back,  I  hope, 
for,  if  you  do,  you  won't  get  it." 
"  But  I  shall  pay  no  more." 
"Very  well,  then ;  you  can  pay  money's  worth." 
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"What?" 

"Why,  a  guarantee  that  I  shall  not,  at  the 
present  or  any  future  time,  be  annoyed  for  any 
past  events,  either  in  church  or  out  of  it,  and  you 
will  pay  all  damages." 

Silas  Pod  was  delighted  at  the  cheap  rate  he 
was  going  to  buy,  but,  cautious  from  past  experi- 
ence, said,  "  They  are  not  copies,  I  hope,  this 
time  ?  " 

"  Can't  tell.  The  box  is  unopened,  but  the 
contents  are- valuable,  I  know,  from  other  sources. 
Others  have  advertized  for  it,  as  well  as  your- 
selves." 

"  I  must  see  it  first." 

"  And  take  possession,  very  likely.  You  don't 
catch  me  that  way." 

"  What  way  can  you  propose,  then  ?  " 

"  Either  Mr.  Weevil  or  yourself  will  accompany 
me  to  where  it  is  placed,  and  being  satisfied  will 
take  it  away  unopened.  I  don't  wish  to  know  any- 
thing else  of  the  matter,  but  before  the  box  is  given 
up  to  you,  the  guarantee  must  be  handed  to  me." 

"  I  shall  have  it  opened." 

"Then  you  won't  have  it  at  all.  Either  my 
way  or  none." 
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Silas  looked  at  Weevil,  who  nodded  assent. 

*'  Eemember,  Jones,  this  is  the  last  chance  you 
have,  and  any  trick " 

"If  you  are  so  mighty  particular,  suppose  I  go 
elsewhere.  I  can  go  abroad  for  a  little  time,  till  it 
is  compromised.  I  should  like  to  see  Europe ; 
travelling  is  pleasant." 

*'  I  will  give  you  an  answer." 

''Don't  trouble  yourself.  Now  or  never.  I  will 
go  in  the  outer  office  while  you  two  talk  it  over,  if 
you  like." 

Weevil  shook  his  head  at  Silas,  who  said,  "  I 
agree  to  the  conditions.     Call  a  cab." 

**  Not  yet.   Draw  up  the  guarantee  of  release." 

Weevil  fetched  a  piece  of  parchment  and  drew 
it  up.  Silas  and  he  signed  it,  as  did  a  clerk 
summoned  for  the  purpose.  Maurice  looked  it 
over.  It  stated  "Box  and  contents  unknown." 
He  gave  a  satisfied  smile,  and  said  he  was  ready 
to  go. 

Silas  got  in  the  cab,  and  Maurice  followed ;"  but 
as  he  did  so,  he  said,  "  No  following,  Mr.  Weevil, 
please  ;  I  give  the  address  openly,"  and  caUed  out 
to  the  driver,  "King  WiUiam  Street,  City."     The 
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cab  rattled  off.  Maurice  looked  out,  and  seeing  no 
one  following,  allowed  the  driver  to  proceed  half- 
way, when  he  jDuUed  the  check- string  and  gave  his 
own  address,  "  Green  Street,  Dalston." 

Silas  stared. 

**  Obliged  to  be  cautious,  you  know,"  said 
Maurice,  with  a  smile. 

They  arrived  there,  and  Maurice  extracted  the 
box  from  its  hiding-place  behind  a  brick  in  the 
chimney. 

"  There  it  is,  Mr.  Pod.     Look,  but  not  handle." 

Pod  looked  intently.  Apparently  it  had  never 
been  opened ;  the  rust  was  no  doubt  genuine. 
Maurice,  turning  up  the  box,  showed  Silas  the 
name  of  a  whitesmith,  many  years  dead,  who  had 
lived  in  Littledale. 

*'  If  you  are  satisfied,  say  so." 

"  I  am,"  said  Pod. 

"  Then  hand  over  and  take  it  back,  Mr.  Pod. 
I  shall  not  allow  it  to  be  tampered  with  or  opened 
here." 

Silas  handed  over  the  deed  and  took  the  box 
back  with  him.  Weevil  and  Starks  were  impatiently 
expecting   him.     On    his  arrival,  with   an   air  of 
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triumph  he  placed  it  on  the'  table.  Tools  were 
soon  procured  and  the  box  opened,  when  it  proved 
to  be  empty.  All  three  stared  at  one  another 
in  astonishment,  surprise,  and  disgust. 

"  I  couldn't  have  believed  it,"  said  Pod. 

"  I  could.  I  warned  you  long  ago  of  the  scamp. 
He  has  done  you  a  second  time,"  said  Starks. 

Weevil  took  up  the  box  and  looked  at  it  curiously. 
At  length  he  said,  "It  is  the  right  box.  The  rust 
inside  is  thicker  on  the  top,  and  at  the  side  is  a 
little  piece  of  paper  rusted  on." 

A  clerk  knocked  and  announced  Mr.  Thompson. 
Henry  walked  in ;  he  looked  tired  and  haggard. 

''  What's  the  matter  ?  "  said  Pod,  anxiously. 

"  Cyrus  is  ill  and  confined  to  his  bed.  I  have 
telegraphed  for  my  wife  and  two  of  our  servants. 
They  were  to  come  up  for  the  trial ;  it  is  only 
hurrying  matters." 

Pod  explained  the  mystery  of  the  box  with  a 
shame-faced  air. 

''Have  no  more  dealings  with  him,"  said 
Henry. 

"  I  don't  intend  to,  you  may  rely  on  it,  from 
this  time  forth,"  said  Silas,  with  a  vicious  snap. 
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"  I  have  determined  to  do  or  die,  and  do  not 
wish  my  cause  soiled  with  a  trick.  If  I  can  carry 
the  day,  well  and  good ;  if  not,  I  can  get  a  clerk's 
place,  and  maybe  a  steward's  by-and-by,"  said 
Henry,  wearily. 

Silas  looked  at  him  with  a  solicitous  tenderness 
strangely  at  variance  with  his  usual  expression. 
Weevil  and  Starks,  thinking  the  friends  would  like 
to  be  alone,  feigned  an  engagement  and  departed. 

*'  Come,  cheer  up,  my  old  friend,"  said  Silas, 
con  spirito. . 

"I  am  only  tired,  Silas,  and  weary  with 
watching.  The  body  rebels,  but  cannot  subdue  the 
spirit.  I  feel  more  confident  than  ever  of  ultimate 
success.  It  may  be  my  son  shall  gain  it,  and  I 
lose  for  the  present." 

''  But  you  must  not  trouble  yourself  with  these 
thoughts.     You  sat  up  thinking  last  night." 

''Thinking?  Yes.  I  was  with  Cyrus;  he  is 
very  ill  indeed." 

"How  so?" 

"  Weary  in  spirit." 

"  Well,  go  and  tell  him  that  Clara  is  married. 
It  will  be  the  best  medicine  possible.     Like  a  dose 
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of  iron,  it  will  brace  his  nerves.  As  another  man's 
wife,  he  will  hardly  think  of  her  the  same,  and  that 
she  is  not  deserted  ought  to  cheer  him." 

"But  this  fellow  Jones?'* 

**  Is  very  fond  of  her  indeed,  and  will,  I  think, 
try  to  make  her  hap^Dy." 

"  That's  a  good  deal. '* 

"  A  good  deal  more  than  many  women  get ; 
but  she  is  not  a  common  character.  There  is  a 
gentle  force  of  determination  about  her,  with  a 
sweetness  all  her  own." 

Henry  smiled  and  said,  *'If  unmarried,  she 
would  soon  have  another  string  to  her  bow." 

"  Very  likely.     I  was  really  struck  with  her." 

"  Any  one  else  in  London  from  Little  dale  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  James,  her  brother." 

"WiU  he  stay  ?    Can  I  be  of  use  to  him  ?  " 

"  No.  I  should  advise  his  going  back.  He 
can't  do  any  good  at  present." 

Cyrus  had  broken  down  at  last.  "Hope 
deferred  maketh  the  heart  sick."  His  was  not  a 
puling  desu'e  to  nurse  his  grievance,  but  the  vital 
powers  seemed  weakened  at  the  source,  and  he  lay 
powerless  in  bed,  only  cheered  by  Henry's  um*e- 
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mitting  attention  and  affection.  When  Henry 
returned  he  asked — 

"  Any  news  ?  " 

*'Yes,  a  good  deal,  if  you  think  it  will  not 
excite  you." 

*'  No,  tell  me  at  once." 

"  Maurice  Jones  is  found,  but  they  were 
married.  His  conduct  to  her,  saving  taking  her 
away  in  the  way  he  did,  is  good.  As  another 
man's  wife  you  cannot,  of  course,  think .  of  her 
the  same." 

"  No,  I  can't." 

"  And  if  not,  any  thoughts  of  punishment  must 
be  tempered  by  the  thought  that  in  striking  him 
you  wound  her  in  a  measure." 

"I  see  it  so,  my  friend,  and  thank  you  for  the 
hint ;  but  I  feel  it  myself  as  strongly  as  you  do." 

"  Her  brother  is  here,  but  will  soon  return  to 
Littledale." 

**  It  is  best  so ;  "  and  Cyrus  turned  his  face  to 
the  wall. 

Henry  left  the  chamber  softly;  he  judged  Cyrus 
wished  to  be  alone.  There,  alone  and  in  sickness, 
Cyrus  struggled  with  his  fate  fiercely.    He  looked 
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forward,  with  bitterness  at  first,  to  a  long  series  of 
years,  bereft  of  the  close  companionship  he  had 
hoped  for  ;  but  the  long  training  of  a  mind  attuned 
to  the  higher  parts  of  his  nature  carried  him  safely 
forward  to  the  haven  of  security,  if  not  of  peace, 
and  his  thoughts  became  calmer  and  purer.  The 
evil  impurities  sank  down  as  the  water  became  less 
agitated.  Softer  and  holier  feelings  swept  the 
strings  of  his  nature,  until,  attuned  aright,  they 
breathed  the  peace  that  shall  never  leave  him;  only 
in  a  future  and  higher  life  will  they  give  a  more 
perfect  harmony  and  more  perfect  paean  of  peaceful 
joy.     And  he  sank  into  a  peaceful  slumber. 

Henry,  who  had  waited  for  a  summons,  at 
length  put  in  his  head  and  saw  the  face  drawn  by 
illness  at  rest.  The  rays  of  light  that  entered  the 
chamber  shed  a  bright  radiance  on  the  face  and 
pillow.  Henry's  heart  smote  him.  He  thought  of 
his  own  aspirations,  and  they  seemed  hardly  worth 
the  turmoil  and  care  they  engendered,  when  here 
was  peace  and  joy  out  of  bitterness  and  sorrow; 
and  a  nobler  train  of  thoughts  swept  over  his  soul, 
as,  raising  his  hands  and  looking  up,  he  said — 

"  I  will  fight  the  fight  with  honour,  God  helping 
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me,  that  if  I  fail  I  may  not  fall  in  the  estimate  of 
good  men.  Whatever  the  world  may  say,  Cyrus,  as 
long  as  your  countenance  is  left  me,  I  am  not 
quite  alone." 

And  I  saw  in  my  dream  that  they  two  went 
together  pleasantly  from  Vanity  Fair  and  proceeded 
on  their  way. 


CHAPTEE  XI. 

Maurice,  having  taken  a  very  efficient  precaution 
for  the  safety  of  the  papers  in  his  possession, 
beheld  with  anything  but  a  cheerful  countenance 
the  diminution  of  his  funds  day  by  day.  Besides, 
the  health-  of  Clara  gave  him  constant-  anxiety. 
With  the  approbation  of  Doctor  Green,  he  had  called 
in  one  of  the  most  celebrated  physicians  of  the 
day,  who  had  made  mental  diseases  of  all  kinds  his 
study,  and  written  several  books  on  the  subject. 
The  result  was  not  encouraging.  He  prescribed 
total  quiet,  stating  that  any  excitement  would  be 
fatal  to  the  hopes  of  recovery,  and  recommended 
the  nurse  should  still  be  kept  on,  which  was  accord- 
ingly done.  Maurice's  patience  was  exhausted ;  so, 
making  up  his  mind  for  a  smaller  sum  down  from 
Silas  Pod,  he  opened  negotiations,  which,  to  his 
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disgust,  were  met  by  a  decided  and  peremptory 
refusal  of  any  further  transactions,  except  in  the 
way  of  information,  to  be  paid  for  after  its  worth 
was  ascertained  and  approved,  either  by  ocular 
demonstration  or  in  a  law  court.  James  had 
returned  in  time  to  be  present  at  his  brother's 
marriage,  which  occurred  very  soon  after.  So, 
disappointed  and  dispirited,  Maurice  determined  to 
seek  an  interview  with  Edward  St.  John.  "  I  had 
better  seek  the  weaker  side,"  he  thought.  ■  "The 
other  side  are  no  further  use,  and  he  is  my  only 
chance  of  making  anything."  He  was  too  good  a 
tactician  to  do  it  openly,  so  he  tried  to  bring  it 
about  apparently  by  accident.  With  that  object  in 
view,  he  carefully  watched  the  offices  of  Messrs. 
Hookem,  and  saw  Edward  depart.  Taking  a  short 
cut,  he  entered  another  street,  and,  turning  back, 
brushed  against  him. 

"  Oh,  Jones,  how  are  you  ?  "  said  Edward. 

"Very  well,  thank  you,"  he  said,  trying  to 
pass. 

But  Edward  turned  and  said,  "  Why  didn't  you 
write  or  call  ?  I  wished  to  see  you.  Come  back  to 
the  office  with  me." 
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"  No,  thank  you ;  I  would  rather  not." 

"  Why." 

"  Because  I  can  wait  till  after  the  trial." 

"Indeed?" 

"Without  me,  you  can  carry  the  day  very 
likely ;  with  me,  you  hold  what  you  get,  not  other- 
wise." 

"Come,  come;  let  us  go  somewhere.  Step 
in  here." 

They  were  in  front  of  an  hotel. 

"I  don't  mind,"  said  Jones ;  and  they  entered. 

Edward  went  into  a  private  room,  ordered  wine 
and  biscuits,  then  closed  the  door. 

"  Now  we  can  talk  quietly,  Jones." 

"  We  can,"  said  Maurice. 

•'Now,  Jones,  if  you  have  anything  to  say,  I 
will  hear  it.  I  dealt  fairly  with  you  before,  and 
consequently  you  can  expect  me  to  do  the  same 
again." 

"Yes,  Mr.  St.  John,  you  paid  me  before,  I 
know." 

"  I  know  it  as  well;  at  least,  my  banking  account 
does." 

"It  was  not  much  you  paid,  though." 
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"  Take  a  glass  of  wine." 

Maurice  did  so,  and  waited.  Edward  got  im- 
patient. 

''Your  health,  Mr.  Edward;"  and  Maurice 
drained  his  glass. 

"  Come,  Jones,  you  can  tell  me,  at  all  events, 
what  the  papers  you  got  in  the  church  consisted  of. 
You  needn't  be  afraid  of  anything." 

"  No,  I  am  not." 

"  Not  of  any  inquiry  as  to  the  cause  of  the 
fire  ?  " 

"  Not  a  bit  in  the  world,"  said  Maurice,  con- 
fidently. 

"  Come,  what  did  they  consist  of  ?  " 

"A  good  deal,  sir,  which  if  suspected  would  be 
worth  anything." 

"You  forget  they  belong  to  me,  or  rather  my 
father,  and  it  is  not  safe  for  you  to  beat  about  the 
bush  too  long." 

"  You  will  first  have  to  prove  possession,  and 
give  a  list  of  what  they  were." 

"  But  we  can  prove  ownership  another  way." 

"  Very  well.  If  you  can,  which  I  don't  believe, 
you  may  do  so,  and  have  the  whole  affair  ventilated 

VOL.  III.  L 
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in  a  police  court,  and  say  good-bye  to  Chiveydale 
Hall  once  and  for  ever." 

''You  seem  very  confident,  Jones." 

"  Not  without  reason." 

''It  is  no  use  this  endless  sparring.  If  you 
like  to  come  to  the  point  at  once,  do  so,  and  tell 
me  what  they  consist  of ;  if  you  don't,  I  shall  think 
you  are  dealing  elsewhere." 

"  I  would  rather  deal  with  you,  because  you 
can't  snap  your  fingers  at  me  at  any  distance  of 
time,  and  would  be  obliged  to  be  liberal  because 
you  must.  Now,  the  others  once  in  possession,  I 
should  have  no  hold  on  them,  and  am  afi-aid 
of  being  left  out  in  the  cold.  I  am  quite  open,  you 
see,  in  the  matter." 

"  There  is  no  one  here  but  us  two ;  you  can't  be 
afraid  to  tell  me  what  they  were  ?" 

"  I  would  rather  wait." 

The  repetition  of  these  ideas  frightened  Edward 
more  than  can  be  readily  imagined.  The  confident 
air,  the  absence  of  any  demand  for  money,  even 
on  account,  and  the  tone  of  quiet  assertion,  all 
tended  to  render  him  apprehensive ;  above  all,  the 
expressed  desire  of  delay  in  payment,  so  unusual, 
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was  extremely  alarming.  What  would  be  the  use 
of  possession  held  on  sufferance  ?  A  constant 
black  mail  levied  at  every  turn  was  a  most  dreary 
and  uncomfortable  prospect.  He  would  agree  to 
anything  except  that. 

"  You  would  rather  wait,  would  you  ?  Well,  I 
wouldn't.  In  four  days'  time  the  cause  will  come 
on  for  hearing,  and  I  am  not  going  to  be  left  in 
uncertainty." 

"What,  do  you  expect  me  to  give  up  the  papers 
and  trust  to  you?     I  said  I  would  rather   wait." 

"  Certainly.  Give  me  the  papers,  and  I  will 
pay  what  they  are  worth." 

"  Thank  you  for  nothing.  I  don't  mind  letting 
you  have  a  list  by  post,  and  you  can  judge  of  their 
importance." 

"Let  me  see  them;  I  will  give  them  back  to 
you." 

"  Do  you  take  me  for  a  fool,  sir  ?  " 

"I  do  not  think  you  are  very  wise  to  delay  so 
long.     It  may  be  there  are  surprises  for  aU  of  us." 

"  There  are  for  you,  certainly." 

"  And  how  shall  I  write  to  you  ?  Or  will  you 
call  and  see  me?" 
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'^I  will  give  you  my  address;"  and  Maurice 
wrote  down,  "  Mr.  Jones,  Green  Street,  Dalston." 

Edward  took  up  the  piece  of  paper.  *'  If  I 
think  them  of  importance,  what  is  your  demand  ?  " 
he  asked. 

"  Better  see  the  list  first." 

"  It  will  make  no  difference." 

"I  shall  want  two  thousand  paid  down  and  a 
thousand  a  year." 

''That  is  too  little,"  said  Edward,  with  a  sneer. 

"  You  can  judge  at  your  leisure  of  that." 

"  And  what  do  you  propose  for  me  to  do  ?  Give 
you  an  undertaking  to  that  effect  ?  " 

"  Oh  no,  I  don't  want  that,  because  you  would 
be  afraid  to  refuse  me  anything." 

Edward  looked  blank  on  this  point  of  view 
being  presented  to  him,  and  became  silent  and 
thoughtful. 

''  If  you  have  no  objection  I  will  go  home," 
said  Maurice,  with  no  concealment  of  triumph  in 
his  tone. 

Edward  still  sat  silently  at  the  table  in  deep 
thought.  Maurice  went  out,  and  his  footsteps  died 
away,  but  Edward  continued  in  his  former  attitude. 
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There  was  a  small  drop  of  wine  spilt  on  the 
table;  he  mechanically  drew  figures  with  his 
fingers,  but  his  thoughts  were  busy.  Many  impos- 
sible plans  presented  themselves  to  him,  but  were 
at  once  put  aside.  He  thought  of  violence,  and 
dismissed  it.  Maurice  was  as  strong  as  he  was, 
and  the  result  was  uncertain.  Then,  in  a  gloomy 
manner,  of  the  line  of  ancestors  at  Stratton.  The 
picture  of  one  after  another  passed  before  him ;  he 
realized  their  faces  and  dresses.  "  If  it  goes 
wrong,  and  we  are  beaten,  they  will  have  to  be 
sold,  and  I  shall  be  a  wanderer  on  the  earth,"  he 
thought.  There  was  one  that  seemed  to  look 
at  him  with  meaning  glances ;  it  was  the  wife  of 
the  first  of  the  line.  He  remembered  the  orna- 
ments on  the  arm  and  round  her  neck,  and  then 
her  earrings.  This  led  him  to  think  of  earrings 
in  the  abstract  and  when  he  had  seen  others,  and 
then  he  recollected  buying  a  pair.  He  imme- 
diately thought,  "  Clara  Maunder  went  off  with 
Jones,  and  I  will  work  it  through  her  if  necessary. 
The  papers  must  be  in  his  possession  ;  I  can  renew 
the  acquaintance,"  and  he  smiled  unpleasantly. 
"I  will  get  them  from  her."     Not  being  in  posses- 
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sion  of  the  real  facts,  he  said  to  himself,  "  Clara 
purloined  the  first  lot,  and  I  will  get  these  from 
her  or  by  her,  no  matter  which.  I  see  my  way  now 
as  clear  as  daylight."  He  looked  at  the  table  and 
saw  he  had  traced  in  the  spilt  wine  the  word 
"  Clara."  He  rubbed  it  out  with  his  handkerchief, 
got  up,  and  went  out  all  impatient  for  the  next 
day.  Nevertheless,  he  went  back  to  Lincoln's  Inn, 
and  asked  for  Mr.  David  Hookem. 

"  You  told  me  the  other  day  to  tell  you  every- 
thing about  Jones." 

"  Yes,  Mr.  St.  John,  I  did." 

"  "Well,  I  have  seen  Jones,  and  he  made  a  lot  of 
bomice  of  what  he  had." 

''  And  you  referred  him  to  me  ?  " 

"  I  did,  and  he  decisively  declined  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  you." 

"  No  doubt  he  wished  to  plunder  you  again." 

"  I  gave  no  money  or  promise  of  any,  but  he 
promised  to  send  me  a  list  of  what  papers  he  had 
by  post.  I  will  show  you  the  list,  and  we  can  talk 
further  on  the  matter." 

"  By  all  means.  I  am  expecting  a  consultation 
with  Mr.  Wire,  Q.C.      Could  you  wait  an  horn*  ? 
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I  may  want  to  refer  to  you  on  a  point  or  two," 
said  Mr.  David  Hookem. 

''  Certainly.  I  will  look  at  the  paper  mean- 
while." 

Time  passed.  Maurice  had  dropped  in  a  pillar- 
box  a  note  he  had  written  at  a  coffee-house,  and  it 
was  delivered  while  Edward  was  waiting.  A  clerk 
handed  it  to  him  and  he  tore  it  open. 

"  Deae  Sir, 

According  to  promise  I  send  you  a  list. 
Copies  in  full  five  pounds  each. 

"  Yours  truly, 

"Maurice  Jones. 

List  of  Papers. 

"  A  paper  of  Count  Eulinberg,  who  was  at  the 
battle  of  Zenta,  and  a  certificate  of  the  death  of 
Charles  James  St.  John. 

"  A  paper  of  the  death  of  James  Maunder, 
at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  signed  '  Sarsfield,'  and 
duly  attested." 

He  was  reading  the  next  entry,  when  his  face 
flushed  a  bright  scarlet.     Turning  round  to  see  that 
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no  one  was  looking,  he  tore  off  the  bottom  part,  put 
it  in  his  mouth,  then  chewed  and  swallowed  it. 
Mr.  David  Hookem  came  in.  "Here's  the  note," 
he  said. 

Hookem  looked  at  it  and  said,  "  Dead  try  on 
first  paper,  if  genuine,  worth  five  pounds — no 
more.     Shall  I  write  him  ?  " 

"  You  can  if  you  like." 

Mr.  Hookem,  did  like,  and  wrote  : — 

"Lincoln's  Inn. 

"  Sir, 

*'  Mr.  St.  John  has  shown  me  a  Hst  of  two 
papers  you  profess  to  be  in  possession  of.  The 
first,  if  genuine,  I  will  give  five  pounds  for,  for 
your  trouble  in  getting  it ;  the  second  is  worth 
nothing  at  all. 

"  Yours,  etc., 

"  David  Hookem, 

"for  Hookem  Bros." 

When  Jones  read  this  he  stared,  but  as  he 
looked  at  it  again  a  light  dawned  on  him.  There 
were  only  references  to  the  first  two  papers,  and 
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none  to  the  most  important.  His  eyes  lighted  with 
satisfaction  and  delight.  "  I  have  you  tight 
enough,  Edward  St.  John.  You  have  torn  my  list 
in  two,  and  only  showed  the  first  half  to  your 
lawyer.  I  can  wait  if  you  can,"  he  thought  to 
himself. 

Edward  St.  John  heard  the  news  some  time 
before  the  registers  had  been  impounded  at  the 
prayer  of  the  other  side.  The  next  day  he  went  to 
Green  Street,  Dp^lston,  and  having  watched  Jones 
off  the  premises,  rang  the  bell.  He  thanked  Mrs. 
Osborne  for  her  trouble,  and  said  he  was  a  relative 
of  the  young  lady  upstairs. 

^'  Brother,  I  suppose,  though  you  are  very 
unlike  your  brother  that  was  here  the  other 
day." 

"We  are  not  considered  alike  usually,"  he 
said. 

"  Step  in,  sir.  Doctor  Green  says  to  me,  *  I 
trust  all  to  you,  Mrs.  Osborne.'  " 

''  So  do  I,"  said  Edward. 

"  Step  in,  sir  ;  "  and  he  did  so.  They  entered, 
not  Jones's  parlour,  but  the  other  one. 
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"  You  see,  Mrs.  Osborne,  I  have  heard  of  your 
kindness  to  my  poor  sister." 

Mrs.  Osborne,  smoothing  her  apron  down, 
looked  as  sagacious  as  she  could,  and  said,  "  Pray 
go  on,  sir ;  there  is  little  I  can  do." 

"  You  see,  I  am  in  London  for  a  few  days,  and 
it  is  important  that  Mr.  Jones  should  not  know  I 
am  here — in  fact,  that  I  called." 

"  Why,  sir  ?     It  seems  rather  strange  to  me." 

"  We  had  a  disagreement,  and  if  he  knew  I  was 
here  he  would  very  likely,  in  all  innocence,  revive* 
the  dispute,  which  would  be  uni)leasant,  and  the 
sounds  might  reach  upstairs;  or  he  might  tell 
my  sister  his  side  and  excite  her,  and  perhaps 
make  her  ill."  Edward  rather  floundered,  but  by 
accident  had  taken  the  very  course  most  likely  to 
put  Mrs.  Osborne  off  her  guard. 

"Yes,  indeed;  Doctor  Green  said  she  was  not 
to  be  excited  at  any  price." 

"  So  I  will  call  and  inquire  from  time  to  time, 
but  won't  come  in  if  Jones  is  here,  for  the  cause 
I  mentioned." 

*'He  is  out  now.  He  usually  goes  out  for  a 
little  walk  in  the  morning." 
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*'  I  am  glad  you  told  me,  as  if  I  could  meet  him 
out  of  doors,  I  might  be  able  to  accommodate 
matters." 

"  That  would  be  nice." 

*'  I  suppose  he  sits  upstairs  ?  " 

"  No,  sir ;  he  sits  in  the  room  opposite — a  nice 
cheerful  room,  as  you  shall  see  if  you  like." 

*'  I  shall  be  pleased  to  do  so ;"  and  she  led  him 
across  the  passage. 

**  Does  Mr.  Jones  sit  up  as  late  as  he  used  to  do 
at  home?  " 

"  No,  sir,  exce]3t  sometimes.  He  usually  sits 
here ;  he  don't  go  upstairs  much." 

Edward's  eyes  swept  round  the  room.  "  There 
is  no  likely  place,"  he  thought,  "  for  concealment 
here,"  it  being  a  poorly  furnished  room  and 
bearing  evidence  of  constant  cleaning ;  but  remem- 
bering that  to  try  for  too  much  very  often  loses  all, 
he  asked  no  more  questions  that  day,  but  said — 

"  I  must  say  good-bye,  Mrs.  Osborne,  now,  and 
thank  you  very  much." 

*'I  haven't  asked  you  to  see  your  sister,  sir, 
to-day.  I  shouldn't  like  to  without  doctor's 
orders." 
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Edward  was  puzzled  at  this,  but  said,  ''Quite 
right." 

"  Shall  I  ask  him,  sir  ?  " 

"  By  no  means.  I  will  call  on  him  and  explain, 
and  he  will  tell  me  when  it  would  be  expedient." 

Edward  left  the  house,  but  was  much  struck 
with  the  nuts  in  a  woman's  basket  at  the  comer 
of  the  street,  two  doors  off.  He  bought  a  small 
quantity,  and  told  the  dealer  to  keep  the  change. 
She  was  delighted,  and  entered  into  a  long 
private  history  of  herself  and  family.  Edward 
turned  the  conversation  in  the  direction  of  Mrs. 
Osborne,  and  found  out  that  a  nurse  was  there. 

''Expecting  a  confinement,  I  suppose ? " 

"  No,  sir ;  they  w^as  only  married  a  short  time." 

"  Indeed  !     What  is  she  there  for,  then  ?  " 

"  Lady's  delicate  ;  but  the  nurse  goes  out  every 
day  about  ten  o'clock,  and  stays  at  her  home 
tm  four." 

Edward  looked  interested  because  he  could  not 
help  doing  so,  and  the  woman  continued — 

"  I  knowed  her  all  my  life.  She  expects  to  be 
gone  in  ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  so  she  said  the 
doctor  told  her." 
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Edward,  apprehensive  of  Maurice's  return, 
went  away  and  cracked  the  nuts.  They  tasted 
very  sweet,  as  he  fancied  he  saw  success  in  the 
distance. 


CHAPTEE  XII. 

The  court  was  assembled.  Three  judges  sat  on 
the  bench,  and  the  dignity  of  the  law  was  fully 
supported  by  them.  Their  names  were  household 
words  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 
The  Solicitor-General,  Mr.  Lynx,  Q.C.,  and  Mr. 
Starks,  Q.C.,  were  for  Mr.  Hemy  St.  John  Thomp- 
son St.  John;  while  Serjeant  Humbleton,  Q.C., 
aided  by  two  lesser  lights  in  the  legal  world, 
Mr.  Wire,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Fortescue,  Q.C.,  was  for 
Gabriel  St.  John.  Henry's  lawyers,  Messrs. 
Weevil  and  Pod,  were  in  attendance,  and  also 
Messrs.  Hookem  and  Joshua  Smith,  on  behalf 
of  Gabriel's  interests.  The  consultation  the  day 
before  had  resulted  in  an  appointment  for  ten 
o'clock.  The  forces  were  marshalled  and  the  tour- 
nament was  about  to  commence. 
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Serjeant  Humbleton,  for  Gabriel  St.  John, 
opened  the  case  with  an  assured  tone  and  con- 
fidential bearing,  to  the  jury,  who  had  stood  him  in 
good  stead  on  many  occasions.  His  earnings  were 
supposed  to  be  enormous.  As  he  had  been  re- 
tained either  for  or  against  every  case  of  import- 
ance during  the  last  eight  or  ten  years,  he  carried 
much  weight  with  him,  which,  combined  with  a 
highly  trained  mind,  caused  his  cross-examinations 
to  be  remembered.  The  dexterous  way  in  which, 
in  a  half-bantering,  half-doubting  tone,  he  extracted 
the  disagreeable  facts  from  an  adversary's  witness 
was  one  of  the  finest  efforts  and  triumphs  of  mind 
over  matter.  Giving  his  gown  a  hitch,  and  ad- 
justing his  eyeglass  to  his  brief,  he  began  in  a 
sonorous  and  deliberate  tone — 

"My  lords,  and  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  it  is 
with  the  firmest  confidence  and  highest  regard — 
firmest  confidence  for  my  client's  case  and  highest 
regard  for  the  intelligence  of  those  before  whom 
I  appear  to  plead — I  lay  before  you  the  facts  of  a 
case  that  will  task  your  attention,  but  which  I  hope 
to  make  clear  as  daylight.  In  the  reign  of  James 
the  Second,  monarch  of  the  realm,  there  were  born 
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to  Esmond  Edward,  Earl  of  Chiveydale,  four  sons, 
namely,  Esmond  Edward  (named  after  himself), 
Charles  James,  Isadore  Percy,  and  Joseph  Henry. 
In  the  course  of  last  year  the  issue  of  Esmond 
Edward  failed ;  a  star  was  quenched  among  that 
bright  galaxy  that  surrounds  the  throne  of  our 
beloved  sovereign,  and  the  succession  is  the  point 
in  question.  I  shall  show  you  the  evidence  of  the 
death,  without  present  living  issue,  of  all  the  race 
of  Esmond  Edward.  The  second  son,  not  being 
on  good  terms  with  the  Government  of  that  period, 
died  in  a  foreign  land  at  the  battle  of  Zenta,  in 
Hungary,  in  the  glorious  cause  of  all  Eui'ope 
against  the  Moslem  invader.  He  left  no  issue  ; 
in  fact,  died  unmarried.  This  I  shall  proceed  to 
prove  by  a  document  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Gabriel  St.  John,  and  preserved  by  him  at  Stratton 
Manor  as  a  memorial  of  the  great  deeds  of  his 
ancestors,  little  deeming  that  it  would  one  day  be 
required  to  prove  his  title  to  ancestral  honours 
before  the  tribunal  of  his  country.  The  document 
will  be  put  in  evidence,  so  I  will  only  read  you 
a  short  extract  at  present."  He  adjusted  his  e^'e- 
glass  once  more,  and  read — 
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"  '  That  the  fact  of  the  battle  of  Zenta,  in  which 
Prince  Eugene  defeated  the  infidel  Turks,  may  not 
be  forgotten  in  the  memory  of  my  descendants : 
there  Charles  James  St.  John,  having  fled  his 
country  on  the  accession  of  King  William  the 
Third,  was  basely  slain  by  a  renegade  Christian, 
whom  he  conquered  in  battle.' 

"  That  is  the  history  of  the  second  son,  Charles 
James  St.  John.  The  third  son  had  previously 
left  the  ancestral  home  to  assist  his  sovereign  in 
quelling  the  rebellion  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth, 
who,  as  we  all  know,  expiated  his  sin  on  Tower 
Hill,  beneath  the  headsman's  axe. 

"The  rule  of  King  James  proved  obnoxious 
to  the  Protestants  of  the  realm,  and  among  them 
was  Isadore  Percy  St.  John.  He  joined  the  party 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  afterwards  King  William 
the  Third.  Esmond  Edward,  fourth  Earl  of 
Chiveydale,  resented  the  change  of  the  views  of 
his  son,  and  all  connection  ceased,  although  he  had 
previously  regarded  him  with  the  highest  affection 
and  esteem.  As  I  shall  prove  by  a  document  to 
be  put  in  evidence,  he  furnished  him  with  a 
thousand  pounds — a  large  sum  of  money  in  those 
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days — and  an  attested  document,  setting  forth  the 
fact  and  recording  his  love  and  admiration,  signed 
by  his  brothers  and  himself.  All  communication 
ceased  between  the  head  of  the  house,  his  son,  and 
the  descendants  of  his  son.  Isadore  Percy  St. 
John  married  a  lady  of  the  neighbourhood,  the 
daughter  of  Sir  Lawrence  Bunkum,  Bart.  Of  this 
-there  can  be  no  doubt,  as  the  register  in  Littledale 
Church  testifies.  The  registers  have  very  properly 
been  impounded,  and  are  before  you  for  reference, 
and  there  you  will  find  the  marriage,  on  June  15, 
1689,  of  Miss  Arabella  Cuthbert  Bunkum  to  Isadore 
Percy  St.  John  duly  entered  at  the  date  specified. 
The  subsequent  marriages  and  deaths  of  the  family 
are  in  a  very  small  compass.  Mr.  Isadore  Percy 
St.  John  withdrew  to  his  estates,  purchased  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  there,  loved  by  his  tenants  and 
respected  by  a  circle  of  friends,  life  passed  easily 
along.  He  had  assisted  to  pull  down  a  Pretender 
and  to  seat  on  the  throne  a  King  chosen  by  the 
Parliament  and  the  people.  The  busy  haunts  of 
men  apparently  palled  on  his  taste,  and  he  fell 
asleep.  His  tombstone  in  Littledale  churchyard 
still  stands,  attesting  his  worth  and  death.  I  shall 
now  proceed  to  call  Jacob  Higgs." 
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Jacob  advanced,  and  was  sworn  with  due 
solemnity. 

"You  are  the  parish  clerk  of  Littledale,  I 
believe  ?  " 

"lam." 

"  And  you  have  the  care  of  the  church  ?  " 

"  I  have." 

"  State,  if  you  please,  if  any  one  has  got  keys 
besides  yourself." 

"  There  is  only  one  set,  and  the  late  Eev. 
Jonas  Cartwright  always  let  me  keep  them,  but 
lately  they  were  kept  at  the  vicarage." 

''  In  whose  custody  ?  " 

"  The  Eev.  Cyrus  Clark  and  Mr.  Silas  Pod's, 
and  in  consequence  of  that  the  church  was  nearly 
burnt  down." 

"  How  so  ?  " 

"  I  saw  a  fire  in  the  church  and  had  to  run  for 
the  keys." 

"And  what  followed?" 

"  Mr.  Jonathan  Harker  came  and  helped  to  put 
it  out,  but  I  think  in  my  own  mind " 

"  Never  mind  what  you  think." 

"  I  don't  know  any  more." 
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'*  Who  was  Mr.  Silas  Pod  ?  " 

"A  lawyer." 

"  And  did  he  ever  go  to  the  church  ?  " 

''Often." 

''What  for?" 

"  To  copy  registers  and  such  like." 

The  Serjeant  sat  down  and  the  Solicitor-General 
rose. 

"  Did  any  one  else  go  ?  " 

"Yes  ;  Mr.  Joshua  Smith." 

"  Did  you  always  go  with  him  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"And  Mr.  Pod  as  well  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  did." 

"  Did  any  one  ever  go  in  your  absence  ?  " 

"  No,  they  did  not,"  said  Jacob  with  emphasis. 

"If  you  did  not  keep  the  keys  as  you  say,  how 
can  you  be  certain  ?  " 

"  Because  I  always  put  a  piece  of  straw  in  the 
door,"  said  Jacob,  with  a  cunning  look. 

Laughter  in  court,  which  was  instantly  sup- 
pressed. 

"If  no  one  got  in,  how  was  the  church  set  on 
fire?" 
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"Whoever  it  was,  moved  a  bar  ^  from  one  of 
the  windows  and  got  in  that  way." 

"  Where  was  the  fire  ?  " 

"  In  the  pulpit.     It  was  nearly  burnt  down." 

"But  since  then?" 

"  The  church  has  been  watched  till  the  registers 
were  took  away." 

"Was  there  ever  any  question  of  the  registers 
being  correct  ?  " 

"Yes,  years  ago." 

"Tell  the  court  what  it  was  there  was  a  doubt 
of." 

"I  protest  against  the  question,"  said  the  ever- 
watchful  Serjeant  Humbleton. 

The  Judge  ruled  it  should  be  answered,  but  he 
would  make  a  note  of  the  objection.  The  Solicitor- 
General  repeated  the  question. 

"  About  the  marriage  of  Miss  Arabella  Bunkum 
and  Mr.  St.  John." 

"  And  what  happened  ?  " 

"  It  was  found  after  the  door  was  broken," 

"Which  door?" 

"  The  church  door." 

"And  the  safe?" 
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"  There  was  none.  It  was  ])ut  u])  afterwards. 
They  were  in  a  cupboard  before." 

*'  And  why  were  they  put  in  a  safe  ?  " 

"Because  Mr.  Joseph  Eeginald  St.  John  wished 
it.     They  found  the  entry  all  right." 

"  How  long  was  it  ago  ?  " 

"Ican'tteU." 

"  Surely  your  memory  is  not  so  bad  as  that  ?  " 

*'  I  can't  remember  what  time  a  thing  happened 
before  I  was  born." 

"  Then  how  did  you  know  it  ?  " 

"Father  told  me." 

"  I  protest.  This  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
case.  It  is  merely  hearsay  evidence,"  said  Serjeant 
Humbleton,  who  had  been  getting  uneasy  at  the 
answers  of  his  witness. 

The  clerk  and  several  witnesses  of  the  Stratton 
entries  were  here  examined,  but  nothing  of  a 
damaging  nature  could  the  Solicitor-General  elicit. 
Each  attested  entry  was  duly  fought  over,  and  the 
case  slowly  proceeded.  The  heat  in  court  began  to 
get  oppressive.  The  ladies  squeezed  in  the  gallery 
showed  decided  symptoms  of  lassitude,  and  the 
bench  and  bar,  from  the  packed  state  of  the  court, 
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were  equally  warm.  An  adjournment  of  half 
an  hour  for  lunch  made  a  slight  break  in  the 
proceedings.  When  the  court  re-assembled,  the 
Solicitor-General  and  his  following  looked  very- 
anxious.  Messrs.  Lynx  and  Starks  were  also 
very  disappointed.  No  flaw  had  been  discovered 
at  present. 

"  I  shall  proceed  to  prove  the  death  of  the  eldest 
son  of  the  son  of  Isadore  Percy  St.  John,  Mr. 
Henry  Edward  St.  John,  by  the  production  of  a 
document  duly  signed.  He  died  in  London.  Here 
is  the  paper." 

"Allow  me  to  look  at  it,"  said  the  Solicitor- 
General.  It  was  handed  to  him,  and  he  saw  the 
six  pin  holes  in  the  corner  of  the  document;  so, 
after  a  close  inspection,  he  unhesitatingly  said, 
*'  That  is  not  a  genuine  document,  but  only  a 
copy." 

There  was  a  movement  of  interest  and  surprise 
through  the  court.  The  senior  Judge  looked  up 
with  interest,  and  the  jury  pricked  up  their  ears  as 
Mr.  Justice  Cornel  said — 

"Why  so?" 

"  Because  it  was  written  only  about  six  months 
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since,  as  I  can  prove  by  one  of  my  witnesses,  to  be 
presently  brought  before  you." 

"  Do  you  impugn  the  authenticity  of  the  docu- 
ment?" said  Serjeant  Humbleton. 

A  long  wrangle  ensued  as  to  whether  the  docu- 
ment could  be  received  or  not,  and  Justice  Cornel 
made  a  note  of  the  objection,  but  remarked — 

"As  the  death  of  Mr.  Henry  Edward  occurred 
after  the  birth  of  his  son,  it  cannot  make  much 
difference,  unless  Mr.  Solicitor-General  has  other 
evidence  of  vital  importance;  but,  of  course,  at 
present  I  decline  to  express  a  decided  opinion." 

There  was  one  thing  that  filled  the  partisans  of 
Henry  with  fear  and  disgust ;  the  links  so  skilfully 
sujDpressed  by  Jones  in  the  papers  he  sold  Pod 
were  filled  in  with  unerring  certainty  by  the  other 
side.  Each  gap  closed,  until  the  only  blank  was 
in  the  faces  of  the  Solicitor-General  and  his  fol- 
lowing. Edward  St.  John  was  sitting  near  Mr. 
David  Hookem,  who  looked  anything  but  pleased. 
Edward  leaned  over  and  said — 

"  Does  it  affect  the  case  ?  " 

"  One  or  two  more  of  the  same  sort  will 
shake  it  considerably,"  said  Hookem,  who  thought 
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there  was  something  implied  of  a  disagreeable 
nature. 

Edward  turned  pale.  "  Do  you  think  there  is 
anything  behind?" 

*'  It  may  be  we  can  shake  his  case  next ;  it  will 
be  our  turn  then." 

Edward  turned  round,  and  saw  Maurice  Jones 
sitting  in  the  court,  with  an  expression  of  satisfac- 
tion on  his  face.  An  incipient  smile  of  triumph 
hung  round  his  mouth.  The  case  of  Mr.  Gabriel 
was  closing  up;  the  witnesses  were  chiefly  of  a  very 
unimportant  kind.  Edward  got  up  and  beckoned 
Maurice  out  of  the  court.  When  they  were  outside, 
he  said,  "Good  day,  Mr.  Jones." 

*'  Good  day,  sir.  I  got  a  letter  from  your 
lawyer.  You  were  cautious  and  only  showed  him 
the  first  half  of  the  paper.  I  suppose  you  tore  off 
the  bottom." 

"  I  did  what  I  chose  in  the  matter." 

"  No  doubt.  Quite  right ;  the  fewer  there  are 
in  the  secret,  the  better  the  pay,"  said  Maurice, 
gleefully.  He  felt  he  had  the  other  in  his  clutches, 
safe  and  fast. 

Edward  turned  like  the  hunted  beast  at  bay; 
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he  seemed  to  see  defeat  every  way,  without  a  reso- 
lute line  of  action. 

*'If  you  really  mean  you  have  not  been  to  the 
other  side?" 

*'No,  I  have  not  in  this  case,  indeed,"  said 
Maurice,  with  evident  truthfulness. 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Edward,  in  a  doubtful 
tone. 

"  You  will  see  to-morrow.  The  trial  won't  be 
finished  to-day." 

"If  you  really  mean  it,  you  mil  come  and 
dine  with  me  and  the  rest  of  our  side." 

''What  for?" 

*'  To  show  you  are  with  us." 

'*  No,  thank  you ;  I  might  drink  too  much 
wine." 

Edward  was  delighted  the  suspicions  of  Jones 
were  leading  him  wrong. 

"If  you  don't,  I  shall  go  and  compromise  the 
case.  Better  save  some  than  none.  I  can  secure 
a  certainty,  and  defy  you  to  harm  me  more. 
Besides,  you  will  lack  a  market  for  your  wares." 

Maurice  was  really  frightened  now;  he  was 
afraid  he  was  driving  the  man  before  him  too  far. 
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"  If  you  wish,  I  will  come,"  lie  said  at  length. 

"  For  certain  ?  " 

"Yes,  for  certain." 

Edward  went  to  the  hotel,  gave  orders  for 
another  plate  at  dinner,  and  drained  a  glass  of 
neat  brandy.  Jones  was  waiting  outside,  and  they 
both  returned  to  the  court.  Edward  was  quite 
vivacious,  which  aroused  Maurice's  suspicions,  but 
going  closer  to  him  he  smelt  the  brandy,  and 
assigned  a  wrong  cause  for  it. 

The  last  of  Serjeant  Humbleton's  witnesses  had 
been  examined,  and  the  Solicitor-General  said — 

"As  I  can't  finish  my  address  to  day,  with  the 
permission  of  the  court  I  will  begin  to-morrow 
morning ; "  and  the  com't  adjourned  till  nine 
o'clock  next  day. 

Henry's  dinner  table  was  a  silent  one.  The 
Solicitor-General  was  engaged  elsewhere.  Silas 
Pod,  Oswald  Starks,  and  Cyrus  Clark  all  sat  and 
ate  and  drank  with  a  gloomy  air,  and  no  cheerful 
anecdote  was  told  as  dish  after  dish  was  passed 
almost  untouched.  The  case  was  going  dead 
against  them,  and  they  all  knew  it.  Starks  at 
length  said — 
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*'  I  don't  advise,  or  rather  don't  press  the 
matter,  but  had  we  not  better  try  a  compromise, 
Mr.  St.  John  ?  " 

"Yes,  it  has  gone  badly  with  us,"  admitted  Pod. 

*'l  shall  not  do  anything  of  the  kind.  My 
father,  who  was  a  lawyer  as  well  as  myself,  always 
held  the  view  that  there  was  a  flaw  somewhere,  or 
else  why  did  he  always  hold  to  it  so  confidently  ?  " 

*'  Yes,  but  if  we  can't  find  it  out  ?  "  said  Pod. 

''  Where  is  the  good  of  one  ?  "  asked  Starks. 

**I  will  fight  it  out  to  the  bitter  end.  If  the 
property  is  mine,  I  shall  get  it ;  if  not,  I  shall 
lose." 

Henry's  faulty  logic  was  too  firmly  expressed 
to  be  gainsaid,  and  the  two  lawyers  departed  shortly 
afterwards.  Cyrus  and  Henry  still  sat  over  their 
wine.  Cyrus  was  still  far  from  strong,  but  sat 
up  to  keep  Henry  company. 

"  I  feel  I  am  right,"  said  Henry. 

"  So  you  may  and  yet  be  beaten,  Henry." 

**  Then  I  will  leave  it  to  my  son  to  contest  it 
again  ;  "  and  they  both  relapsed  into  silence. 

Edward  St.  John  held  a  short  consultation  with 
his  lawyers,  Joshua  and  Hookem,  pointing  out  to 
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them  the  advisability  of  keeping  Jones's  mouth 
shut  till  after  the  trial,  and  tried  to  induce  them  to 
join  him  at  dinner.  They  both  point-blank  refused, 
so  Edward,  after  an  ineffectual  effort,  had  to  give 
up  the  idea.  When  they  assembled  at  dinner,  a 
note  from  Edward  excused  him,  and  so  Serjeant 
Humbleton,  Joshua,  and  Hookem  sat  down  alone. 
The  absence  of  the  host  did  not  impair  their  powers- 
of  digestion  or  enjoyment  in  the  least ;  dinner  was 
discussed,  and  the  wine  circulated.  The  victory 
was  half  won,  and  what  can  give  a  higher  zest  to 
enjoyment  than  hope  of  victory  almost  achieved? 

Edward  sat  in  a  smaller  room.  He  had  picked  up 
a  gentleman  who  offered  to  introduce  the  future 
heir  presumptive  of  the  Chiveydale  estates  to  a 
good  club  and  so  forth.  Edward  gauged  him 
correctly,  and  asked  him  to  dinner.  He  promised 
acquiescence. 

*'By  the  way,  you  can  drink  a  bottle  of  wine,  I 
suppose  ?  "  said  Edward. 

"  I  can  do  three  and  walk  straight,"  said 
Mr.  Wolf. 

"  Then  I  am  going  to  introduce  you  to  a  young 
man  who  boasts  he  can  drink  down  any  one." 
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Mr.  Wolf  expressed  his  pleasure  to  outdo  the 
other. 

*'  I  shall  very  likely  be  called  away  in  the 
evening  to  a  consultation  of  my  lawyers ;  you  two 
can  manage  without  me." 

"  Certainly,  dear  boy.     What's  in  the  wind  ?  " 

"  He  is  an  important  witness,  and  must  be  kept 
in  good  humour,  you  know;  "  and  Edward  smiled. 

Wolf  laughed  a  little,  and  said,  **You  don't 
want  a  horse,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  do,  very  badly." 

"  I  am  tired  of  mine  ;  in  fact,  I  can't  afford  it.'' 

"What  is  the  price?'* 

"  To  any  one  else  two  hundred  guineas,  but  to 
you  one  hundred  and  fifty." 

"  Here  are  fifty  pounds  on  account,  and  I  will 
settle  the  rest  to-morrow." 

Wolf  put  the  notes  in  his  pocket  and  said, 
"  Your  friend  is  safe,  mon  ami,'* 

*'  He  may  sleep  at  the  hotel,  if  tired.  I  will 
engage  a  bed ;  "  and  Edward  laughed. 

The  waiter  announced  Mr.  Jones,  who  was 
introduced  to  Mr.  Wolf.  They  adjom-ned  to 
another  room  and  sat  down  to  dinner.     Maurice 
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had  found  the  enforced  confinement  at  Dalston 
almost  insupportable,  and  the  dinner,  being  spiced 
with  anecdotes  of  a  very  fuU-flavom-ed  description, 
proceeded  cheerily.     Edward  said — 

"I  don't  ask  you  to  drink  wine,  because  you 
doubted  me  to-day.  The  decanter  is  by  you,  Jones ; 
help  yourself." 

"  I  have  nothing  about  me  to  lose,"  laughed 
Jones. 

"  Then  don't  be  afraid,"  said  Wolf. 

"  I  don't  intend  to  be." 

Dinner  proceeded  and  was  removed.  The 
dessert  on  the  table  was  of  the  best,  as  was  also 
the  dinner.  As  Maurice  did  not  intend  to  move  in 
the  business  at  present,  he  surrendered  himself  to 
the  enjoyment  of  the  passing  hour  without  re- 
straint. A  waiter  knocked  at  the  door  and  handed 
a  note  to  Edward,  who  looked  up  annoyed,  and 
said — 

"  It  is  too  bad.     Look  at  this,  Jones." 

Jones  looked,  and  read  out — 

"  Dear  Sir, 

''  Consultation    to-night.      Wanted    to 
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certify  to  entries  of  your  father's  signature.      In 
haste, 

"David  Hookem." 

Wolf  expressed  his  regret  in  strong  terms. 

*'  Never  mind  ;  I  will  be  back  in  ten  minutes  or 
quarter  of  an  hour,"  said  Edward,  whose  hand 
trembled  as  he  took  the  note  and  tore  it  up. 

Maurice,  who  looked  at  him  with  contempt  for 
being  so  easily  upset,  said,  "  Very  well,  Mr. 
Wolf;  we  will  remain  and  expect  Mr.  St.  John's 
return  impatiently." 

Wolf  rang  for  a  pack  of  cards,  and  he  and 
Maurice  began  to  play.  Under  his  instructions, 
Maurice  found  winning  even  from  his  tutor  a 
very  easy  thing  and  time  sped  on  apparently  un- 
noticed by  either.  Playing  is  dry  work,  and  they 
moistened  the  amusement.  After  a  time,  luck 
turned,  and  Maurice  lost  all  the  money  he  had 
won.  When  he  put  his  hand  into  his  pocket  for 
more,  he  entangled  it  in  his  watch  chain.  The 
watch  fell  out  and  he  saw  the  time ;  not  that  it 
mattered,  but  he  remembered  Edward's  absence. 
The  thought  sobered  him  at  once,  and  the  mist 
cleared  from  his  brain,  so  he  said — 
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"  I'll  go  now." 

*' Better  try  another  game,"  said  Wolf  in  a 
persuasive  manner. 

"  What  are  the  stakes  to  be  ?  " 

"Double  or  quits,  I  say."  And  Wolf  proceeded 
to  make  an  abstruse  calculation  what  it  might  be. 
A  waiter  came  in  with  a  fresh  supply  of  hot  water, 
and  when  Wolf  looked  up  he  was  alone.  Maurice 
was  gone.  Wolf  used  strong  language,  drank  a 
little  more  liquor,  and  prepared  for  bed. 

'' It  is  no  affair  of  mine,"  he  thought ;  "I  have 
done  my  best  to  keep  the  cub  here." 


VOL.    III. 


CHAPTEE  XIII. 

Edward  St.  John  left  the  room,  having  torn  up 
the  note  and  cast  away  the  fragments.  His  hand 
still  trembled,  but  it  was  from  suppressed  eagerness, 
not  fear.  His  whole  being  seemed  wrought  up  to 
some  achievement,  and  he  walked  quite  firmly.  As 
he  proceeded,  the  pavement  rang  beneath  his  almost 
measured  tread.  *'  I  am  more  tranquil  now,"  he 
thought,  and,  approaching  a  cab-stand,  he  peered 
at  the  faces  of  the  drivers  one  after  another.  One 
was  too  open,  another  too  beery;  a  third  was 
too  respectable  in  appearance.  At  the  end,  all  but 
one,  a  man  and  cab  drew  his  attention.  The  horse 
looked  a  tolerably  good  one,  and  the  face  of  the 
man  was  dark  and  clean  shaved,  with  bright  eyes 
and  a  heavy,  deeply  cut  mouth.     Edward  hailed 
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the  man,  who  drove  u^  to  the  kerbstone,  and  asked 
his  pleasure. 

"  A  good  job  for  those  who  can  drive  carefully." 

"All  right,  sir  ;  jump  in." 

Edward  was  about  to  do  so,  but  first  said, 
"  Your  memory  good  ?  " 

"  Sometimes,  sir." 

"And  yet  to-morrow  you  would  forget  where 
you  drove  to,  I  dare  say  ?  " 

The  driver  grinned  at  the  idea,  and  quickly 
rejoined,  "In  our  line  them  as  pays  best  is  soonest 
forgotten." 

"Go  on.  Shoreditch ;  "  and  the  cab  rattled  off 
into  that  crowded  thoroughfare. 

Edward  pulled  the  check-string  and  went  into 
a  chemist's  shop,  where  he  made  a  purchase  or  two, 
and  another  at  the  draper's  next  door,  of  a  pair  of 
handkerchiefs.  He  next  directed  the  cabman  to 
drive  to  Green  Street,  Dalston,  and  the  cab  rapidly 
bore  him  onwards.  Arrived  at  Mrs.  Osborne's 
house,  he  rang  the  bell,  and  Mrs.  Osborne  answered 
the  door. 

"  Dear  me !  Mr.  Maunder.  I  thought  it  was 
nurse  come  back.  I  wish  she  would.  Step  in, 
sir." 
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Edward  walked  in. 

"  Oh,  Mrs.  Osborne,  Mr.  Jones  is  not  in  I  know, 
as  I  met  him  to-day,  and  we  are  quite  friendly 
now ;  and  as  I  w^as  coming  this  way,  he  asked  me 
to  fetch  a  parcel  for  him." 

''  Indeed,  sir  ?  " 

''Yes.  Here  is  a  note  he  scribbled,  but  it  was 
a  bad  pencil  he  used." 

Mrs.  Osborne  took  the  scrap.  It  was  certainly 
unlike  Maurice's  general  handwriting. 

'*  Please  let  bearer  get  a  parcel  for  me.  I  have 
told  him  where  to  look. 

''M.J." 

Mrs.  Osborne  still  felt  uncertain  and  suspicious, 

but  had  nothing  to  adduce.     Edward  said — 
"  Let  me  go  up  to  Mr.  Jones's  room,  please." 
Mrs.  Osborne  shut  the  door  and  led  the  way 

upstairs. 

"  By  yourself  to-day,  Mrs.  Osborne  ?  " 

"Yes,  indeed.     Nurse  wanted  to  go  and  hear 

the  trial,  and  Mr.  Jones  said  he  would  get  her  a 

place  in  court  to  hear  it." 
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Edward  was  the  more  impatient  at  this  news, 
but  controlled  himself.  She  might  have  seen  him, 
and  might  recognize  him  again.  Mrs.  Osborne 
pointed  to  Maurice's  bedroom.  Edward  went  in 
and  shut  the  door.  She  then  returned  to  the 
invalid.  Edward  turned  over  the  chairs,  felt  the 
mattress,  looked  in  the  ^Dockets  of  the  clothes,  under 
the  carpet,  and  everywhere  he  could  think  of, 
squeezed  the  bed-curtains,  and  tried  the  flooring, 
which  was  shaky  certainly,  but  had  not  been 
recently  disturbed.  A  thought  struck  hiin :  "It 
is  in  his  wife's  room,  no  doubt."  He  knocked  at 
the  door  and  Mrs.  Osborne  came, 

"  Jones  told  me  several  places,  and  I  have 
looked  everywhere  except  in  Mrs.  Jones's  room.  Is 
my  sister  there?" 

"  Yes,  but  I  can't  let  you  in." 

*'Did  you  see  him  bring  in  a  little  parcel  at 
all?" 

"I  don't  recollect  at  present." 

"  Try  and  think.     Is  nurse  come  back  yet." 

"  No,  not  yet." 

Edward  was  at  his  wits'  end.  The  landlady, 
trying  to  explain,  said — 
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"Mr.  Jones  is  a  very  tidy  man,  and  always 
puts  his  things  back  in  a  safe  j^lace.  Have  you 
looked  everywhere  ?  " 

"  I  have.  It  is  wanted  for  to-morrow's  pro- 
ceedings." 

''Better  go  and  fetch  him  at  once,  then." 

Edward  ground  his  teeth  with  impotent  rage. 
He  felt  the  net  closing  around  him  tighter  and 
tighter.  At  length  he  said,  "  I  will  go  back  to 
Jones;  it  is  the  best  plan."  He  went  down  and 
opened  the  door,  but  immediately  returning,  said 
in  quick,  frightened  tones,  "  Mrs.  Osborne,  nurse 
has  been  injured  in  the  City — her  foot  driven 
over — and  she  has  sent  a  cab  for  you.  She  wants 
you." 

"  I  can't  go  and  leave  your  sister." 

"I'll  wait  here  till  jovl  come  back.  Hurry, 
I  tell  you  ;  I'll  get  your  bonnet  and  shawl." 

"  I  am  that  frightened  I  can't  go." 

"  Drink  a  drop  of  something.  Water — any- 
thing." 

"  I  don't  like  to  leave  ;  Doctor  Green  will  be 
angry." 

"  He  won't  know  it ;  I'll  explain.     Nm*se  would 
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come  to  you,  I  tell  you,  if  you  were  to  send  for 
her." 

He  had  touched  the  right  string  at  last.  Mrs. 
Osborne  was,  as  she  afterwards  expressed  it,  *'  all 
of  a  tremble"  as  Edward  put  on  her  bonnet,, 
huddled  her  shawl  round  her,  and  put  her  in 
the  cab. 

*'  What's  the  address  ?  "  she  moaned. 

*'  I  am  going  to  tell  the  man,  if  you  will  let 
me."  He  went  to  the  diiver  and  said,  "Drive  fast 
about  the  City — anywhere — for  three  hours,  and 
then  drop  her  at  an  hospital,  get  her  out,  and  cut." 

Two  sovereigns  completed  the  bargain,  and 
Mrs.  Osborne  was  driven  off.  Edward  dashed 
upstairs  and  entered  Clara's  room.  She  was  on 
the  bed,  dressed,  but  lying  asleep.  He  gazed  at 
her,  sleeping  there  so  peacefully  and  quiet,  and 
a  shudder  passed  over  him ;  but  the  face  of  Jones, 
triumphant  and  jubilant,  urged  him  on.  He  looked 
in  the  dressing-table  drawer,  felt  the  curtains, 
looked  under  the  sofa  squab,  under  the  carpets, 
and  in  the  chest  of  drawers.  There  was  a  fire  in 
the  room  ;  they  could  not  be  in  the  fireplace.  The 
paper  on  the  wall  was  old  and  faded.     There  now 
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remained  only  the  bed.  He  approached  it  cautiously, 
and  felt  all  round  the  edges.  She  stirred,  and 
her  eyes  opened  slowly.  Memory  seemed  battling 
with  recent  events ;  her  lips  parted,  but  no  sound 
came  out. 

"  Gome,  sit  up ;  Doctor  Green  wants  to  see 
you." 

But  no  sound  came.  He  tried  to  lift  her  off  the 
bed.  Still  no  sound;  she  appeared  unconscious. 
He  took  the  clothes  off,  and  felt  all  over  the 
mattress ;  but  there  was  nothing,  and  a  great  fear 
fell  on  him;  The  excitement  of  the  chase  was 
nearly  over  and  nothing  done.  Suddenly  a  scream, 
so  piercing  and  thrilling  it  made  his  blood  curdle. 
Clara  was  standing  upright  on  the  floor,  with  fixed 
eyes,  her  hair  hanging  loosely  all  round  her 
shoulders. 

"Maurice,  I  say,  come  back!  This  man  is 
here,  Edward  St.  John." 

"  Silence  !  "  he  said,  hoarsely. 

"  I  won't  be  quiet.  James  !  Robert !  Where 
are  you  ?  "  and  again  the  scream  was  repeated. 

*'  Take  your  medicine,  I  say,"  said  Edward, 
beside  himself  with  fear  and  apprehension. 
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"I  won't  take  anything," 

Edward  pulled  out  a  handkerchief,  and  pouring 
a  good  drop  of  chloroform  on  it,  said,  "  Smell 
that;  you  are  ill  again."  Suiting  the  action  to 
the  word,  he  put  it  under  her  nose. 

The  face  relaxed  its  rigid  expression,  and  he 
caught  her  in  his  arms  and  put  her  on  the  bed 
again.  He  tried  to  collect  his  ideas,  but  it  was 
no  good;  he  felt  as  if  his  brain  was  giving  way. 
"  All  for  nothing !  If  I  had  only  succeeded,  I 
shouldn't  care."  Another  hm-ried  search,  but 
nothing  came  of  it.  To  his  horror,  he  now  heard 
a  ring  at  the  bell,  followed  by  another.  He  must 
go  down  and  open  the  door,  he  thought.  With 
limbs  that  almost  refused  their  office,  he  descended 
and  opened  it.  A  woman  had  just  alighted  from 
a  cab,  and  was  paying  her  fare.  Advancing 
towards  the  door,  she  said — ■ 

"  Oh,  Mrs.  Osborne,  I  was  afraid  she  was  worse. 
I  took  the  wrong  omnibus,  and  have  only  just  got 
home  here.  I  hope  you  haven't  been  inconveni- 
enced." 

There  was  no  answer,  and  in  great  surprise  nurse 
walked   in,   her  knees  knocking  together  in  fear. 
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Edward  had  rushed  into  the  parlour,  but  the  gas 
was  Ht,  and  there  was  no  hope  of  escape  that  way. 
Suddenly  he  thought  of  the  chimney;  he  could 
conceal  himself  there,  at  all  events  for  a  time.  He 
put  his  hands  inside  and  began  to  scramble  wildly, 
when  a  brick  came  away,  torn  out  in  his  terror,  as 
he  fancied.  Pushing  his  hand  up  the  chimney 
again,  he  felt  a  bundle  of  papers,  and  drew  them 
out.  Hope  instantly  sprang  up  in  his  breast  again  ; 
he  was  comparatively  safe  now.  The  room  was 
dimly  lighted,  there  being  only  one  of  the  jets  in 
the  chandelier  burning,  and  that  not  turned  on  full. 
Opening  the  door,  he  looked  into  the  passage,  but 
hearing  the  rattle  of  a  key  in  the  front  door,  he 
shrank  back  into  the  parlour.  A  man  looked  in, 
whom  he  recognized  as  Maurice  Jones.  His  heart 
almost  stopped  beating ;  his  life  in  an  instant  of 
time  passed  before  him,  like  a  lightning  flash 
illumines  a  dark  landscape,  bringing  out  each  tree 
and  bush  in  clear  prominence,  and  then  sinks 
into  the  original  gloom.  Maurice,  as  he  passed, 
observed  the  door  unclosed,  put  in  his  head,  turned 
the  key  and  went  upstairs,  where  he  found  the 
nurse  in  a  state  of  distraction,  wringing  her  hands 
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wildly.  Before  he  approached  the  door,  she  burst 
out  on  the  lauding — 

''  Oh,  Mr.  Jones,  come  in  and  see  your  poor 
dear  wife  !  She  is  dead  and  murdered.  Why  was 
I  away,  and  where  is  Mrs.  Osborne  ?  " 

"  Silence  !  "  said  Maurice  sternly,  and  the  nurse 
subsided  into  a  chair  and  sobbed. 

Casting  one  glance  at  the  form  on  the  bed,  he 
snatched  up  a  hand  mirror  and  held  it  to  the  lips  of 
Clara,  gazing  at  its  polished  surface  with  such 
intensity  that  the  nurse  stilled  her  sobs  and  sat 
looking  at  him  in  silence  and  fright.  The  mirror 
remained  bright  a  second,  and  then  a  slight  film 
crept  over  the  surface  opposite  the  mouth.  A  sigh 
of  relief  came  from  the  breast  of  the  nurse  ;  but 
casting  a  look  round  and  seeing  the  disordered  state 
of  the  room  and  bed,  he  drew  his  own  conclusions. 
He  remembered  the  unclosed  parlour  door.  The 
nurse  now  got  up  and  stood  by  the  bed.  Maurice 
put  his  face  down  to  the  insensible  form,  and  im- 
printed a  burning  kiss.  He  then  deliberately 
walked  downstairs  and  went  to  the  parlom-  door, 
hoping  to  find  the  robber  inside. 

But  Edward  had  not  been  idle.     The  blade  of 
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his  pocket-knife,  placed  between  his  foot  and  the 
floor  and  broken  in  the  centre,  made  a  very- 
good  turnscrew.  The  first  screw  in  the  lock  turned 
easily,  but  the  second  was  rusted  in ;  so,  with  the 
quickness  of  one  who  feels  his  life  depends  on  being 
quick,  he  tried  the  third.  It  came  out  slowly  and 
painfully  to  his  heated  imagination  ;  turn  by  turn, 
the  worm  of  the  screw  was  loosed.  He  then  attacked 
the  fourth,  and  found,  to  his  great  joy,  that  it  was 
rusted  off,  and  did  not  hold  the  wood  and  lock 
together.  A  wrench,  and  the  only  screw  was  loosed, 
the  key  drawn  through,  and  he  was  free,  as  he 
thought.  The  door  was  thrown  back,  his  right 
hand  still  grasping  the  lock,  the  other  fi'ee,  when 
a  dark  figure  filled  up  the  space  against  the  wall. 
It  was  Maurice,  just  returned  from  upstairs,  with 
eyes  of  fire  and  brow  of  fixed  resolve,  his  hands 
extended,  the  muscles  firm  as  iron,  in  the  direction 
of  Edward's  throat.  There  was  murder  in  the  look, 
and  the  resolution  of  despair. 

Edward,  who,  like  all  animals,  could  fight  for 
life,  even  if  it  was  not  worth  preserving,  dodged 
the  grip.  Maurice  shortened  his  right  arm  and 
clenched  his  fist  in  an  instant  of  time,  and  struck 
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out  from  the  shoulder.  The  blow  passed  over 
•Edward's  shoulder.  Nevertheless,  the  left  hand 
grasped  the  breast  flap  of  his  coat ;  there  was  no 
escape  now.  "  For  life  !  for  liberty  !  "  Edward's 
hand  swung  round  with  the  lock,  and  descended 
on  Maurice's  defenceless  head.  A  dull  sound  of 
crashing  iron  and  bone  followed.  Twisting  from 
the  grasp  of  Maurice's  left  hand,  he  smote  again, 
and  Jones's  right  hand  fell  powerless.  Dashing 
by,  he  sought  the  front  door.  For  one  instant 
Edward  turned  his  eyes,  and  saw  Maurice  standing 
upright,  but  motionless.  Even  in  the  hurry,  he 
felt  for  the  precious  packet ;  and  was  then  lost  in 
the  darkness.  A  street  or  two  further  on,  he  called 
a  cab  that  happened  to  be  passing,  and  said, 
*'  London  Bridge."  He  was  soon  there,  and, 
paying  his  fare  mechanically,  walked  to  the  centre 
of  the  bridge,  and  threw  the  packet  of  papers  over. 
The  dark  tide  swept  on,  and  they  were  lost  for 
ever. 

"  There  is  no  evidence  now  of  my  visit  or 
against  my  case,"  he  said  aloud,  and  looked  for 
another  cab,  which  conveyed  him  to  his  hotel. 

Wolf  was  gone  home.    He  went  in,  finished  two 
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of  the  decanters,  and  went  upstairs.  He  threw 
himself  down  and  went  into  a  dreamless  sleep.  The 
morning  began  to  break  in  the  eastern  sky ;  it 
shone  red  and  saffron.  The  waiter  called  him,  as 
usual,  at  half-past  seven;  he  then  had  a  cold  bath, 
which  partially  restored  his  reflective  powers,  and 
the  day  began  for  Edward  St.  John  and  the  busy 
world  around  him. 

When  Maurice  was  left  in  the  passage,  he  stood 
awhile,  and  then,  in  a  vague  and  meaningless 
manner,  put  his  hand  to  his  head,  and  when  he 
looked  again  it  was  bloody.  Wiping  the  blood  off 
with  his  handkerchief,  he  went  upstairs  and  told  the 
nurse  to  go  for  Doctor  Green.  She  departed,  and 
quickly  returned,  followed  by  the  doctor,  who 
peremptorily  asked — 

*' What  is  all  this  about?" 

Maurice  answered  in  a  slow,  measured  tone, 
'*A  good  deal.  Mrs.  Osborne  is  gone,  no  one 
knows  where,  and  my  wife  is  nearly  dead.  On  my 
return,  I  found  the  nurse  in  a  frenzy  of  grief  and 
quite  incapable." 

Doctor  Green  looked  at  the  patient,  felt  her 
pulse,    and  said,    **  It  is  most    extraordinary.      A 
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great  change  has  taken  place ;  there  is  coma,  but 
no  dehrium.  I  shall  stay.  You,  nurse,  take  a 
note  to  Dr.  Brewer  from  me." 

Nurse  put  on  her  bonnet  again  and  departed. 
Maurice  approached  the  doctor,  and  said — 
''  Has  there  been  violence  there,  doctor  ?  " 
"Not  physical,  but  a  great  change  mentally. 
There  are  several  cases  on  record  of  a  great  shock 
or  a  revived  sense  of  desire  to  work  doing  won- 
ders. Her  case  is  very  hopeful  now.  A  lady 
patient  of  mine,  similarly  affected,  was  restored  by 
the  sudden  illness  of  her  son,  whom  she  wished  to 
nm'se.  Doctor  J.  Fielding  Blandford  also  states  a 
similar  case  of  recovery  in  his  lectm-es  on  insanity." 

''There   is   no  injury  to   the   head,   is  there, 
doctor  ?  " 

"None  in  the  least." 

"  If  a  piece  of  the  skull  is  driven  into  the  brain, 
how  long  would  a  patient  live  ?  " 

"Twenty-four  hours;   no   more    and  no  less, 
singular  to  say,  is  usually  the  case." 

"  Would  the  mind  be  affected  ?  " 

"  Not  till  dissolution  was  immediate,  and  very 
probably  not  then,  if  it  was  a  fatal  injury." 
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"  That  is  singular." 

"  Not  so  singular  as  many  things  in  my  pro- 
fession," said  Green,  drawing  himself  up. 

*'  Would  the  patient  wish  to  sleep  ?  " 

''No.  Wakefulness  would  be  a  proof  of  the 
worst  phase  of  an  injury  to  the  head.  The  brain  is 
excited,  but  not  enough  to  disarrange  the  train  of 
thought." 

''  Are  cures  frequent  ?  " 

"  No,  very  seldom.  The  lifting  the  piece  of 
skull  is  such  a  delicate  operation,  although  tre- 
panned patients  have  sometimes  survived  when 
the  operation  was  performed  immediately  after  the 
injury." 

"  Is  that  of  importance  ?  " 

"Essential." 

The  bell  rang,  and  Doctor  Brewer  came  in.  He 
also  looked  at  the  patient  on  the  bed,  and  pro- 
nounced a  contrary  opinion  to  Doctor  Green.  He 
remarked,  "  Don't  you  see  the  state  of  quiescence  is 
from  a  drug?  " 

Doctor  Green  started  up  and  smelt  the  mouth  of 
Clara.  With  real  horror,  he  said,  *'  Chloroform,  by 
Heaven ! " 
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Mrs.  Osborne  arrived  by  daylight,  and  Maurice 
was  soon  in  possession  of  her  story.  She  was 
astonished;  but  he  expressed  no  astonishment  or 
surprise  in  the  matter,  but  told  her  that,  as  they 
were  in  her  rooms,  he  would  settle  her  bill  at 
once. 

*'In  the  morning,  Mr.  Jones,  will  do,"  she  said. 

Maurice  drew  up  the  blind  from  the  window ;  it 
was  daylight.  He  gave  her  notes  for  fifty  pounds, 
and  said  he  would  have  the  change  to-morrow. 

Doctor  Green  was  also  surprised  and  pleased  at 
having  a  similar  amount  given  to  him  to  settle  his 
and  Doctor  Brewer's  bills.  He  looked  at  Jones 
keenly,  and  said,  *^  You  are  not  going  to  leave, 
are  you?" 

"  No,  I  am  not,  of  my  own  free  will,"  said 
Maurice  ;  and  the  conversation  closed. 

Doctor  Green  departed,  and  Maurice  was  left 
alone.  He  descended  to  the  parlom*  and  sat  down. 
There  was  no  hot  wave  of  passion  agitating  his 
breast  now,  only  a  sense  of  being  alone.  "  There 
are  only  a  few  hours,"  he  thought,  '^  between  me 
and  death.  My  place  will  be  vacant.  I  shall  leave 
Clara  a  waif  on  society;  there  will  be,  perhaps, 
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none  to  protect  and  succour  her."  And  then  his 
thoughts  took  another  turn.  James  and  Eobert, 
he  thought,  would  receive  her,  and  his  name  be 
blotted  out  from  the  remembrance  of  the  living. 
Had  he  done  right  ?  The  list  of  fiiends  who  might 
have  comforted  him  by  their  countenance  and 
sympathy — where  were  they  all  now  ?  All  gone, 
and  he  was  left.  Justice  called  loudly,  and  the 
scale  was  heavily  weighted  against  him ;  the  fruit  of 
his  own  way  had  become  very  bitter.  Silas  Pod's 
words  sadly  and  sternly  recm-red  to  him  in  the  quiet 
of  the  early  morning.  Where  were  now  his  schemes 
of  advancement  ?  The  gold  had  turned  to  dross. 
Again  and  again  he  cried  out  in  the  anguish  of  his 
soul,  till  gradually  a  light,  but  very  dim,  like  the 
first  beams  of  morning,  arose  on  the  darkness  of 
his  mind.  Matthew's  shade  seemed  near  him,  and 
it  gave  a  new  courage  and  resolution  to  his 
thoughts.  *'  I  will  go  and  tell  all  the  truth,"  he 
thought,  '*  cost  me  what  it  may ;  "  but  the  thought 
of  the  crowded  court,  and  the  eager,  prying  faces 
all  turned  to  him  as  the  story  would  be  unrolled, 
prevented  him.  Disgust  and  abhorrence  would  be 
in  the  faces  of  all.     Then  the  light  seemed  growing 
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dim,  till,  with  a  half-uttered  prayer,  he  said,  "  I 
will,  God  helping  me."  The  darkness  fled,  and  he 
felt  new  strength  in  the  resolve.  Again  the  tempta- 
tion to  let  it  be,  to  get  his  wound  seen  to,  assailed 
him ;  but  with  a  supreme  effort  to  do  right,  the 
dark  thoughts  fled  and  troubled  him  no  more.  No 
fear  of  breaking  down  entered  his  mind ;  strange 
to  say,  it  rose  above  the  mere  physical  effects  of 
numbing  pain  and  agony.  He  mentally  mapped  out 
the  route.  Again  he  saw,  or  fancied  he  saw,  the 
court  and  the  eager  faces,  but  they  had  lost 
their  terrors  now.  Like  the  maimed  and  wounded 
soldier,  who  feels  no  more  his  weakness  or  wounds 
at  the  sound  of  the  fife  and  drum,  he  felt  equal  to 
the  undertaking. 

Time  is  a  mere  fiction  to  regulate  the  move- 
ments of  temporal  traffic ;  in  the  breaking  morning 
Maurice  lived  years  as  measured  here.  The  soul 
asserted  in  that  dread  time  her  heavenly  parent- 
age, though  dimmed  and  clouded  by  the  stains  of 
earth ;  but  the  waters  of  the  great  river  were,  in  a 
measure,  washing  it  now.  The  pride  of  intellect 
waxed  weak,  but  the  great  hope  that,  once  at  least 
before  his  eyes  closed,  he  might  think  without  pain 
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of  an  achievement  he  could  yet  execute,  caused  a 
softer  feeling  of  half  rest  to  descend  on  his  mourn- 
ful heart.     In  the  pride  of  its  po"s\'er,  the  sun  of  his 
intellect  had  drawn    up  foul  vapoui's    from    the 
stagnant  marshes  of  fraud  and  guile ;  and  now  it 
was  setting  amid  dark   clouds   of  oppressive  and 
poisonous  heat,  only  to  be  dispersed  by  the  artillery 
of  heaven — the  bright  smiting  lightning  and  peal- 
ing thunder  of  Him  who  causes  the  planets  to  roll, 
and  guides  the  stars  in  their  course  amid  the  bound- 
less ether.     The  electric  forces  clear  the  sky  in  infi- 
nite mercy,  and  call  new  beauties  from  the  smiling 
flowers  and  drooping  foliage.     The  smitten  heart 
revived,  and,  in  the  thunder-shower  of  repentance, 
showed  a  beauty  and  glory  before  unknown  and 
unsuspected.     The  drops  still  hung  on  the  foliage 
of  his  soul,  but  they  were  resplendent  as  diamonds, 
illumined    by  the    power  of    truth    and    humble 
endeavour. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


Next  day  the  court  reopened.  At  nine  o'clock  the 
jury  took  their  places  in  comparative  silence. 
Edward  St.  John  came,  attending  on  Serjeant 
Humbleton,  Messrs.  Wire,  Q.C.,  and  Fortescue, 
Q.C.  Joshua  Smith  and  Hookem  were  there  also, 
jubilant  at  yesterday's  progress.  The  Solicitor- 
General,  Messrs.  Lynx,  Q.C,  and  Starks,  Q.C,  were 
in  their  places  in  good  time,  but  their  manner  was 
subdued  in  the  extreme.  The  first  brush  was 
against  them.  The  Solicitor-General  rose  and 
said — 

''  My  lords,  and  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  I  shall 
not  detain  you  long.  Yesterday,  Mr.  Serjeant 
Humbleton  gave  you  the  pedigree  of  Mr.  Gabriel  St. 
John ;  I  shall  now  lay  before  you  the  pedigree  o  f 
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Mr.  Henry  St.  John  Thompson  St.  John,  ^yho  is 
descended  from  the  fourth  son." 

All  the  jury  looked  duhious  at  the  opening; 
they  had  all  made  up  their  minds  long  ago  that 
Mr.  Gabriel  was  the  man,  and  the  opening  clinched 
the  idea. 

"  Joseph  Henry  St.  John,  the  fourth  son,  went 
abroad,  and  returned  to  his  native  land,  having 
passed  twenty  years  in  the  service  of  the  States 
General  of  Holland,  who  rewarded  his  services 
pecuniarily,  and  recorded  their  appreciation  of  them 
by  an  entry  in  the  papers  of  the  State.  He  married 
Miss  Jemima  Thompson,  the  heiress  of  Mr. 
Thompson,  of  Lincoln's  Inn  and  Edgeworth  Hall. 
But  his  son  unhappily  lost  his  ancestral  acres  and 
place  in  society  at  the  gaming  table.  His  marriage 
and  subsequent  death,  as  well  as  those  of  his 
descendants,  who  retained  the  name  of  Thompson, 
adopted  by  Joseph  Henry  St.  John  on  his  marriage 
with  Miss  Thompson  aforesaid — of  these  there  can 
be  no  doubt.  But  I  have  to  call  your  attention  to 
papers  in  the  possession  of  the  late  Earl  of  Chivey- 
dale,  and  to  some  of  those  produced  by  my  learned 
friend,  as  well  as  to  the  fact  that  several  of  the 
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papers  produced  by  him  are  only  copies,  and  not 
originals.  The  first  is  a  document  of  the  late  earl's, 
which  I  shall  proceed  to  read,  calling  your  attention 
to  this  fact — that  Esmond  Edward,  fourth  earl,  as 
well  as  each  succeeding  one,  kept  up  a  regular  and 
steady  correspondence  and  connection  with  the 
fourth  son  and  his  issue,  through  all  their  losses 
and  trials.  Their  truly  great  minds  took  small 
account  of  mere  wealth ;  and  the  late  earl,  both  in 
public  and  private,  allowed  the  claim  of  my  client, 
which  he  would  hardly  have  done  if  there  had  been 
a  doubt  in  the  matter.  The  document  is  written 
by  the  fifth  earl,  or  rather  by  his  secretary,  Paul 
Sterling,  a  clergyman,  and  signed  by  him  : — • 

'* '  Isadore,  my  brother,  who  started  to  subdue 
Amalek,  has  turned  aside  from  the  right  path 
and  utterly  perished.  Never  more  shall  I  behold 
my  brother ;  he  is  dead.  Balaam  has  tempted 
once  more  by  the  beauty  of  the  Moabitish  woman. 
His  place  shall  know  him  no  more,  and  my  descend- 
ants may  die ;  they  may  perish  ;  my  race  may  die 
out.  Charles  James  perished  in  battle  with  the 
Turks ;  his  grave  shall  be  wet  with  the  tears  of 
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those  who  think  of  his  end.  But  the  race  of 
Isadore  Percy  shall  never  sit  in  the  seat  of  honour 
at  Chiveydale  Hall.  Charles  James  died  with 
honour  and  glory  ;  his  sun  went  down  while  it  was 
yet  day.  But  Isadore  Percy  has  gone  down  into 
the  darkness  of  sin  and  corruption.  Like  King 
David,  the  sword  shall  never  depart  from  his  house 
for  ever.  Though  he  approach  and  be  received 
before  the  throne  of  Dutch  "William,  his  seed  shall 
never  inherit ;  he  hath  done  great  wickedness.  To 
Joseph  Henry,  my  brother  in  honour  as  well  as 
blood,  I  leave  the  task,  should  my  seed  fail,  of 
holding  our  lawful  inheritance  from  him  who 
deceived  his  neighbour,  and  stole  his  most  precious 
possession. 

(Signed)  '"  Esmond  Edward, 

"  '  Earl  of  Chiveydale. 
*' '  Written  and  attested  by  Paul  Sterling,  priest 
in  holy  orders,  July  15,  1689.' 

**My  learned  brother  also  referred  to  a  docu- 
ment, which  he  did  not  read  the  end  of.  It 
concluded — 

" '  But  never  let  him  aspire  to  what  he  shall 
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never  attain;  rather  in  new  scenes  and  associa- 
tions carve  out  a  name  for  himself.  The  story  of 
the  fall  may  be  followed  by  a  redemption  to  new 
and  higher  glories,  but  Eden  shall  never  be  restored 
to  Adam's  race.' 

"  This  was  written  on  the  21st  of  January,  1807, 
so,  you  see,  the  argument  is  equally  good  for  one 
generation  after  another;  and  I  look  to  you, 
gentlemen  of  the  jury,  after  I  have  brought  my 
witnesses  forward,  to  uphold  the  law  of  equity  and 
right,  that  those  cut  off  from  the  inheritance  by 
insufficiency  of  descent  may  not  enjoy  unrightful 
honours.     I  shall  first  call  Thomas  Green." 

Thomas  Green,  being  sworn,  deposed  that  he 
was  a  friend  of  Maurice  Jones,  the  clerk  of  Joshua 
Smith,  solicitor,  of  Littledale.  At  Jones's  instigation 
he  had  bought  various  papers  and  parchments,  and 
sent  them  to  him  through  the  post ;  but,  doubting 
the  use  they  were  intended  for,  had  pricked  them 
with  six  holes  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  fom-  down 
and  one  at  each  side,  and  he  had  kept  a  piece 
of  paper  pierced  in  the  same  manner  for  reference. 

A  long  and  fiercely  contested  wrangle  here 
again  arose.     When  this  subsided,  Starks  came  to 
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the  front,  with  small  effect,  and  proved  very 
little.  Other  witnesses  were  called,  but  nothing 
of  importance  was  elicited  from  them,  further  than 
to  set  forth  the  descendants  of  Joseph  Hemy  to 
the  birth  of  Henry  St.  John  Thompson  with  un- 
erring certainty,  which  was  of  no  use  so  long  as 
the  legitimacy  of  the  issue  of  the  other  brother, 
Isadore  Percy,  could  not  be  disproved.  Serjeant 
Humbleton  rose  to  reply  in  his  most  caustic 
manner — 

'*  My  learned  friend,  Mr.  Solicitor-General,  has 
read  a  quantity  of  papers  and  extracts  which  I 
have  not  the  least  wish  or  cause  to  dispute.  That 
Mr.  Isadore  Percy  St.  John  agreed  with  the 
majority  of  sensible  men  in  the  transfer  of  the 
kingly  title  to  William  the  Thh'd,  and  so  drew 
down  on  himself  the  wrath  of  his  father,  is  certainly 
most  likely  the  case.  It  is  also  very  likely  that  he, 
with  a  consciousness  of  his  o^ti  rectitude,  refused 
to  beg  forgiveness  for  no  crime,  which  accounts  for 
all  communication  being  broken  off.  The  law  of 
the  land  says  that  in  the  case  of  entailed  estates 
the  elder  shall  succeed,  oblivious  of  the  fancies  or 
prejudices  of  the  dead,  miexpressed  by  will.     The 
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concluding  sentences  of  the  paper  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Keginald  St.  John  are  a  riddle.  If  all  the  letters 
we  have  written  in  our  lives  were  to  be  brought  up, 
we  should  be  exhibited  as  a  mass  of  contradiction. 
Finding,  as  I  do  from  the  date,  that  it  was  in  his 
extreme  old  age  he  wrote  it,  the  kindest  and  most 
charitable  thing  we  can  do  for  his  memory  is  to 
imagine  his  mind  was  somewhat  impaired.  Even, 
for  the  sake  of  argument,  were  it  otherwise,  the 
only  conclusion  we  can  come  to  is  that  it  was 
written  in  a  moment  of  petulance  or  irritation. 
But,  my  lords,  and  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  I  have 
to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  my  learned 
friend  has  proved  nothing  at  all.  His  line  of 
attack,  to  quote  the  words  of  the  immortal  bard, 
is  like  the 

'  Baseless  fabric  of  a  vision.' 

I  court  every  investigation  in  every  way  consistent 
with  law  and  equity ;  and  the  more  it  is  sifted,  the 
more  the  claim  of  Mr.  Gabriel  St.  John  shines 
through  the  mists  of  doubt,  as  they  clear  away, 
and  he  stands  before  you  the  descendant  of  the 
eldest  son  of  Esmond  Edward,  fourth  Earl  of 
Chiveydale,  with  unimpc ached  title  and  descent. 
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He  would  gladly  have  shunned  litigation,  but  it  was 
forced  on  him  in  assertion  of  his  rights  and 
privileges.  I  leave  his  case  in  your  hands  with 
confidence  not  to  be  shaken.  His  rights,  vindicated 
here,  shall  in  future  be  unimpeachable.  Gentle- 
men, I  have  done." 

A  hum  of  admiration  ran  through  the  court, 
and  Henry  St.  John,  who  was  sitting  next  Silas 
Pod,  shook  his  head  sadly.  There  was  a  bustle 
and  stir  in  the  court.  Mr.  Justice  Cornel,  who 
had  his  speech  ready,  asked  impatiently — 

"Usher,  what  is  it?" 

"A  witness,  my  lord;"  and  Maurice  Jones 
stepped  into  the  witness-box. 

"  For  which  side  ?  "  asked  his  lordship. 

"  I  should  not  venture  to  call  a  fraudulent 
clerk  before  you,  my  lord,"  said  Serjeant  Hum- 
bleton. 

"  I  know  nothing  of  him,  my  lord,"  said  the 
Solicitor-General. 

''  My  lord,  I  wish  to  give  evidence,"  said 
Maurice. 

"  Of  any  importance  ?  "  asked  Justice  Cornel. 

"Will  your  lordship  please  to  let  me  be 
sworn  ?  " 
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He  was  sworn  accordingly. 

**  If  your  lordship  will  please  direct  that  one  of 
the  registers  now  in  coiu-t  of  the  year  1685  be 
examined,  on  April  23rd  you  will  find  the  marriage 
of  James  Maunder  and  Arabella  Cuthbert  Bunkum." 

Edward  St.  John  sat  up  in  com-t,  still  and 
speechless;  his  tongue  clove  to  the  roof  of  his 
mouth.  The  Solicitor-General,  Lynx,  and  Starks 
all  looked  as  if  a  new  world  had  opened  before 
them ;  while  Serjeant  Humbleton  gazed  at  the  jury 
in  a  satisfied  way,  as  if  he  had  known  it  all  along. 
The  clerk  of  the  court  read  the  entry.  There  was 
no  mistake  about  it.     Humbleton  rose  and  said — 

''  If  your  lordship  will  kindly  direct  the 
register  to  be  further  examined,  you  will  find 
the  death  of  James  Maunder  as  well." 

It  was  searched  in  breathless  silence,  and  the 
entry  of  the  death  of  James  Maunder  in  the  year 
following  dashed  the  hopes  of  Henry's  party  to 
zero  again.  The  Solicitor- General  looked  at  the 
entries  and  said  shortly — 

''The  death  of  James  Maunder,  I  perceive,  is 
quite  right.  It  is  evidently  that  of  the  father  of  the 
James  Maunder  who  married  Miss  Bunkum." 
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*'  The  age  is  very  indistinctly  written,  and 
James  Maunder's  mother  took  possession  of  the 
Grange  estates  at  the  time,"  said  Serjeant  Humble- 
ton  ;  and  the  Serjeant's  party  looked  at  him  with 
increased  admiration. 

Edward  breathed  freely. 

*'Have  you  any  further  evidence?"  said  Mr. 
Justice  Cornel,  addressing  Jones. 

"Yes,  my  lord." 

"  Then,  proceed." 

"  I  was  present  at  a  consultation,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  of  Mr.  Joshua  Smith  and  Messrs.  Edward 
and  Gabriel  St.  John,  when  a  paper  quoted  in 
court  was  under  discussion.  In  the  sentence,  '  The 
pulpit  of  the  priest  shall  stand  a  guardian  of  trust,* 
or  words  to  that  effect,  there  was  an  intimation 
that  fm-ther  papers  were  to  be  procured." 

The  clerk  of  the  court  asked  for  the  paper. 
Serjeant  Humbleton  handed  it  to  him,  and  he  read 
out — ''Let  him  carefully  see  that  Littledale  Church 
is  undisturbed,  and  the  pulpit  of  the  priest  shall 
stand  a  memorial  of  trust." 

Maurice  continued:  ''There  was  a  sketch  in 
sympathetic  ink,   or  ink  that    only  shows  when 
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heated.  I  recognized  it  as  a  sketch  of  the  pulpit 
of  Littledale  Church  ;  I  knew  it  by  the  design,  and 
the  rude  mark  of  a  cross  gave  me  a  hint  where  to 
look.  I  obtained  entrance  to  the  church  and  got 
possession  of  the  deeds." 

"  Perhaps  you  can  tell  the  court  where  they  are 
now?"  said  Serjeant  Humbleton. 

"  They  are  here." 

He  produced  a  bundle  of  parchments  and  papers, 
which  were  handed  to  the  clerk  of  the  court,  who 
carefully  counted  them.  They  consisted  ot  four 
separate  pieces. 

Edward  St.  John's  eyes  appeared  in  imminent 
danger  of  starting  from  their  sockets,  as  he  gazed 
on  the  packet  produced. 

''  If  your  lordship  will  allow  me,  I  will  read 
them  to  the  court,"  said  the  Solicitor- General,  who 
looked  strangely  jubilant. 

Serjeant  Humbleton  was  too  dumbfounded  to 
object,  and  the  Solicitor-General  read,  in  a  clear 


'^  Translation  of  a  jpaiier  hi  the  Archives   of  the 
Austrian  Emjnre,  a  copy  being  given  to  Count 
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Eulinherg  to  keep  in  the  records  of  his  family, 
from  tvhich  the  original  ivas  taken  hy  order  of 
Prince  Metternich,  of  the  Austrian  Empire,  and 
Minister  Extraordinary  of  the  Emperor  Francis 
Joseph, 

**Tlie  campaign  of  the  year  1697,  ever  memor- 
able in  the  annals  of  Europe  and  the  human  race, 
was  opened  by  King  Leopold  with  an  army  under 
the  exclusive  command  of  Prince  Eugene,  who  for 
the  first  time  possessed  an  independent  command. 
The  insurrection  in  Upper  Hungary,  aided  by  the 
arts  of  the  accursed  Tekeli,  who  led  his  troops  to 
the  danger  of  our  king  and  spilling  of  Christian 
blood  and  waste  of  treasure,  took  place  early  in  the 
year.  The  troops  of  our  master  at  first  marched 
to  the  relief  of  the  towns  of  Tokay  and  Bazar, 
threatened  by  the  infidel  hordes,  commanded  by 
the  Sultan  Mustapha.  On  the  13th  of  August, 
having  assembled  my  vassals  and  raised  troops  in 
the  imperial  name,  I  marched  for  the  army,  and 
was  joined  by  many  gentlemen  volunteers  ready  to 
shed  their  heart's  blood  for  the  Christian  faith,  so 
rudely  assailed  by  the  forces  of  Mustapha,   the 
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Sultan.  Learning  from  a  courier,  who  crossed  our 
line  of  march,  that  Tokay  and  Bazar  were  taken 
by  the  enemy,  we  retraced  our  steps  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Legredin,  on  the  Danube.  The  march  was 
slow  and  wearisome.  August  was  gone  by  and 
September  begun  when,  on  the  first  of  the  month, 
we  overtook  the  imperial  army.  Prince  Eugene 
having  strengthened  the  town  of  Legredin  by  a 
garrison  of  approved  soldiers.  The  Turkish  army 
was  now  on  the  march  for  Hungary,  but  our  com- 
mander, the  ever-glorious  Prince  Eugene,  was  in 
urgent  pursuit  of  them. 

"A  few  days  elapsed,  when  a  prisoner,  on  offer 
of  his  liberty,  revealed  the  fact  that  the  accursed 
infidels  had  built  a  bridge  of  boats,  in  order  to 
cross  the  river  Teiss,  and  escape  the  punishment 
ordained  of  Heaven  to  fall  on  their  heads,  to  their 
utter  confusion  and  defeat.  Our  glorious  prince, 
whom  the  Virgin  and  saints  preserve,  called  a 
council,  to  which  I  was  summoned.  A  map  of  the 
country  lay  before  him,  and,  telling  the  various 
commanders  to  review  and  see  to  the  arms  of  their 
troops,  he  said  he  would  give  battle  to  the  Turks 
in  two  days'  time.     One  day  he  allowed   for  the 

VOL.  III.  V 
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march,  and  one  for  the  stragglers  to  rejoin  their 
colours  and  rest  the  men.  When  I  retired  to  my 
tent,  I  found  one  of  the  gentlemen  volunteers, 
Charles  James  St.  John — to  whom  I  had  been 
attracted  by  his  great  skill  and  knowledge  of  war — 
requested  a  favour  of  me  ;  to  wit,  an  introduction 
to  our  great  commander.  Deeming  the  prince 
busy,  I  civilly  refused ;  but  his  urgent  entreaties 
overcoming  my  objections,  I  at  length  consented 
and  retraced  my  steps.  When  both  he  and  I  were 
admitted  to  the  jDrince,  he  dismissed  from  his 
presence  all  except  us  two.  I  ako  was  about  to 
withdraw,  when  the  noble  chevalier  requested  me  to 
stay.  He  approached  the  prince  and,  having 
kissed  his  hand,  said — 

"  '  Not  without  experience  in  great  wars,  I  beg 
to  offer  a  suggestion  to  my  noble  commander.' 

"  The  prince  answered,  '  Speak,  man.  We 
soldiers  need  not  these  comphments ;  we  are 
brothers.' 

"'We  are,  prince,  you  and  I,  both  exiles  fi-cm 
our  fatherland.' 

"  '  Tush  !  man  ;  we  will  give  3'ou  a  better  name 
and  comitry.  What  is  your  desire  ?  Speak  at 
once.' 
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"  The  chevalier  went  outside,  and  returned  with 
a  musket  and  bayonet.  The  prince  smiled  and 
said — 

"  '  You  are  not  going  to  try  it  on  me,  I  hojDe  ? ' 
**  *  No,  prince.  Listen  to  me.  The  muskets 
in  use  by  the  troops  are  all  but  useless.  The 
charge  of  the  Osmanli  horse  is  so  rapid,  they  have 
not  time  to  fix  the  bayonet;  and  if  marched  to 
battle  with  bayonets  fixed,  they  are  helpless,  as 
they  cannot  fire  their  pieces.  The  time  occupied 
in  fixing  the  bayonet  often  loses  the  battle,  and 
for  certain  a  great  many  men.  Now,  I  have  seen 
in  England  a  new  style  of  bayonet,  to  fix  on  the 
mouth  of  the  piece  and  yet  allow  it  to  be  fired.  A 
ring,  instead  of  a  plug,  is  used.  The  soldier  awaits 
with  fixed  bayonet  the  charge  of  his  foes,  and  when 
they  are  at  a  proper  distance,  he  discharges  his 
piece.' 

"  The  prince  said, '  A  noble  idea,  truly ;  but  how 
to  carry  it  out  is  the  difficulty.' 

*' '  Let  proclamation  be  made  that  all  men  used 
to  smith's  work  present  themselves  by  six  this 
evening.  It  is  only  the  9th  of  September  now; 
the  Osmanli  cannot  cross  till  the  12th,  so  there 
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are  three  days'  time.  When  the  troops  are 
equipped  with  the  altered  arras,  let  them  march 
half  a  day's  journey,  and  then  there  will  only 
remain  three  miles  to  reach  Zenta,  helow  which 
the  bridge  is  built.' 

"'Eulinburg,  silence  on  this  matter  to  every 
one,  and  send  the  provost-marshal  here.  Stop  ! 
When  loaded  like  that,  the  soldier  will  hold  his 
piece  lower,  and  so  hit  the  ground,'  said  the 
prince. 

*''True;  but  if  the  ball  does,  it  bounds  again 
from  the  ground  and  does  almost  as  much  damage. 
Usually,  in  the  hurry,  soldiers  aim  too  high,  and 
thus  the  ball  is  lost,'  said  the  chevalier. 

"'Eulinburg,  I  must  rob  you  of  a  great 
treasure,'  said  the  prince,  smiling. 

"  *  Of  what,  yom-  excellency  ? ' 

*' '  Yom-  volunteer.     He  must  be  on  my  staff.' 

*'  I  was  sorry  to  lose  the  chevalier,  but,  seeing 
it  was  for  his  interest,  consented.  I  called  the 
provost-marshal,  and  he  went  into  audience.  All 
stragglers  were  commanded  to  join  their  regiments, 
and  all  camp  followers  expelled  without  mercy. 
The    sutlers    and  commissariat  were   camped  in 
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the  rear  and  guarded  by  sentries  between  us, 
and  then  proclamation  was  made  by  beat  of 
drum  that  all  men  used  to  smith's  work  should 
be  in  readiness.  Extra  pay  and  allowances  were 
promised  them. 

''  That  night  the  camp  was  in  constant  move- 
ment, and  the  ring  of  their  hammers  never  ceased. 
One  man  being  tired,  another  took  his  place ;  and 
when  the  morning  of  the  10th  dawned,  half  the 
army  was  on  its  way.  By  the  evening  of  the  lOtli 
day  of  September,  the  whole  of  the  useful  muskets 
were  altered,  and  the  men  were  in  high  spirits. 

"  The  flags  moved,  the  drums  beat,  as  the  army 
passed  Zenta ;  but  it  was  ten  o'clock  in  the  fore- 
noon before  the  armies  came  in  sight  of  each  other. 
'Let  the  troops  rest  till  two  o'clock,  but  keejD  in 
their  places,'  was  passed  from  wing  to  wing.  The 
chevalier  appeared  in  an  hour's  time,  in  command 
of  a  string  of  mules  bearing  bread  and  wine. 
Without  confusion  and  unseemly  pushing,  the 
army  enjoyed  a  hearty  meal.  Meanwhile  scouts 
were  sent  out  to  observe  the  movements  of  the 
infidels.  They  had  made  three  separate  intrench- 
ments  round  the  head  of  the  bridge  m  the  most 
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approved  style,  the  earth  thrown  from  the  outside 
instead  of  inside.  The  cavahy  messengers  passed 
and  rejDassed  on  the  bridge  of  boats,  but  no  rein- 
forcements came  across,  which  puzzled  our  com- 
mander exceedingly.  A  spy  of  ours  brought  the 
intelligence  that  the  fortifications  were  so  full  they 
could  hold  no  more,  and  that  the  Sultan,  whom 
Satan  shall  certainly  have  possession  of,  had  a 
force  of  cavalry  ready  to  cross,  if  wanted ;  but  the 
difficulty  would,  it  was  hoped,  delay  our  attack, 
as  some  of  our  heaviest  cannon  had  not  yet  come 
up.  It  was  half-past  one.  The  trumpets  called 
all  to  attention,  and  I  observed  the  chevaHer 
and  prince  in  earnest  conversation.  Some  of  the 
lightest  and  most  easily  moved  cannon  were  horsed 
in  readiness  on  the  left  of  our  position.  A  mes- 
senger desired  my  attendance  at  the  prince's  tent. 
Arrived  there,  I  found  him  in  a  great  rage.  He 
was  holding  a  despatch  in  his  hand.  Charles 
James  was  in  attendance. 

"'Put  it  away.  A  victory  clears  all  scores 
of  neglect,'  said  a  Pole  of  great  courage  and 
experience.     His  name  was  General  Lowdowski. 

"  *Put  it  on  the  fire,'  said  Charles  James. 
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*'  The  prince  looked  uncertain ;  but  his  brow 
eleared,  and  he  did  so.  I  knew  not  at  the  time 
that  it  was  the  counsel  of  our  beloved  sovereign, 
but  the  English  easily  change  kings  and  rulers, 
as  befits  their  barbarous  state.  The  prince  ad- 
dressed me,  saying — 

"'Pardon,  count,  for  the  apparent  disrespect, 
but  I  wish  you,  in  case  our  friend  the  Chevalier 
Charles  James  falls,  to  take  his  place.  As  you 
go  to  the  command,  he  will  tell  you  how  and  what 
I  wish.' 

"  Our  positions  were  reversed ;  my  guest  was  my 
commanding  of&cer,  but  I  submitted  to  my  hard 
fate.  As  we  went  along  the  Chevalier  Charles 
James  said — 

"  '  The  command  is  to  hold  the  hillock  three 
hundred  yards  from  the  intrenchments,  at  all  costs 
and  hazards.  Our  cannon  sweep  the  river,  and  we 
will  cripple  the  bridge,  but  not  break  it  too  soon. 
Desperate  men  are  dangerous.' 

"  '  How  so  ? ' 

"  '  If  we  cut  off  the  hope  of  escape  entirely,  they 
will  defend  more  fiercely  the  ditches  and  trenches.' 

"  Struck  by  the   soundness   of  the  advice,    I 
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promised  compliance.  Soon  the  roar  of  our  right- 
hand  cannon  hegan.  The  cannon  under  our  com- 
mand on  the  left  took  up  position  on  the  crest  of 
the  hillock.  The  horses  were  unlimhered,  and 
the  caissons  opened.  The  chevalier  was  pointing 
the  first  gun,  when,  with  a  shout  and  cheer  of 
'  Allah,  Achbar  ! '  the  Moslem  horse  swept  up  the 
swell  of  the  ground.  The  chevalier,  drawing  his 
sword,  led  the  gunners  into  line,  and  the  men  stood 
with  fixed  bayonets.  The  sight  of  infantry  pre- 
paring to  resist  cavalry  so  frightened  the  enemy's 
horse  that  they  halted.  I  looked  across  the  river, 
here  about  five  humdred  paces  wide,  but  deep. 
Further  supports  of  cavaby  were  crossing  with 
haste.  The  chevalier  levelled  a  gun  and  fired. 
The  ball  skimmed  the  water  and  struck  a  boat, 
which  began  to  leak,  and  the  tide  of  advancing 
cavalry  behind  to  reinforce  the  enemy  was  stopped. 
The  horse  soldiers  in  front  of  us  rallying,  our  men 
presented  their  muskets.  Deeming  they  were 
bayonet-plugged  as  usual,  with  a  shout  of  '  Allah  !  ' 
they  spurred  forward.  '  Fii-e !  '  shouted  Charles 
James  in  a  voice  that  was  heard  even  above  the 
din  of  battle.     A  sheet  of   flame   played  on   the 
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muzzles  of  the  muskets  of  our  men,  and  the 
Moslem  horse,  crushed  and  demoralized,  galloped 
back ;  but  before  they  were  out  of  range,  a  volley 
from  our  artillery  aided  their  discomfiture.  The 
example  of  the  chevalier  caused  the  men  again  to 
work  the  guns  with  redoubled  effect.  The  form  of 
battle  was  in  a  crescent ;  the  infantry  pushed  on 
the  intrenchments,  supported  by  cavalry  and 
artillery  on  the  right,  while  we  at  the  left  had  only 
cannon.  A  horseman  now  rode  up,  covered  with 
foam,  who  said^- 

" '  Count  Eulinberg,  the  gallant  Pole,  Lowdowski, 
is  slain  and  his  horsemen  dispersed.' 

*' '  Then  get  off  your  beast,  and  let  me  get  on,' 
said  the  chevalier. 

^'  But  the  horseman  hesitated.  The  steed  of 
the  dead  general  galloped  by,  mad  with  terror, 
dragging  his  dead  body  by  the  stirrup.  He  had 
been  shot  through  the  heart.  The  chevalier  now 
took  off  the  head-dress  of  the  dead,  and,  putting  it 
on,  mounted  the  steed,  a  gallant  grey,  and  galloped 
to  the  dispirited  Poles.  '  Form  line ! '  he  shouted ; 
and  the  men,  overcome  by  the  supposed  miracle  of 
a    dead    man    speaking,    stopped    their    retreat. 
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Waving  his  sword,  lie  pointed  to  the  cavahy  of  the 
Moslems  again  forming.  The  men  formed,  but 
irresolutely.  '  Christi  for  ever,  and  remember 
Vienna  !  We  took  the  trenches  then ;  shame  to 
turn  now  ! '  Like  an  avalanche  on  swept  the  horse- 
men. I  saw  the  red  uniform  of  the  chevalier  and 
his  shining  sword  where  the  fight  was  the  thickest. 
Man  to  man,  horse  to  horse,  the  shock  shook 
the  ground.  Many  a  good  Catholic  passed  to  the 
saints,  and  many  a  son  of  Satan  was  smitten  down. 
Eank  by  rank  they  broke,  and  were  killed  as  they 
sat  their  horses ;  the  Polish  lances  swept  them 
down  to  eternal  darkness.  The  cry  of  '  Eemember 
Vienna ! '  was  universal.  The  gunners  I  com- 
manded poured  in  the  shot  faster  and  more 
furiously ;  I  never  saw  the  like  of  it  in  nine  pitched 
battles. 

''  Twelve  columns  of  our  brave  soldiers 
swarmed  up  the  bank  with  glorious  courage.  I 
saw  the  grey  horse  and  rider  leap  the  first  trench. 
The  Poles  followed,  as  men  always  will  if  led  by 
such  a  leader.  The  pistols  and  sabres  of  the  Turks 
swept  around  horse  and  rider  in  vain  ;  protected  by 
the  saints  of  Holy  Church,  he  seemed  in^Tilnerable. 
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Now  rises  the  dust,  but  further,  further  rolls  the 
battle.  The  second  trench  is  too  deep  to  leap,  so 
down  jump  the  cavalry,  and  fill  the  ditch  with 
dead — Moslem  and  Christian  in  one  great  grave. 
The  Poles  on  foot,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  their 
terrible  lances  in  front,  push  on.  The  flames  of 
fire  still  belch  from  musket  and  artillery  with 
no  uncertain  sound.  The  Moslems  in  confusion 
yield  the  trench ;  the  second  is  won,  the  centre 
attacked.  Inspirited  by  the  courage  of  these  brave 
hearts,  they  push  on ;  the  clash  of  swords  and 
groans  of  the  wounded  are  unheeded. 

^'  An  orderly  rode  back  to  me.  *  What  for  ?  '  I 
ask.  '  Do  they  flinch  ?  '  '  No  ;  '  with  the  glorious 
message,  '  Break  the  bridge.'  The  crash  of  guns 
is  my  answer.  One  boat  after  another  breaks 
away;  there  is  no  hope  now.  The  multitude  in 
the  last  intrenchment  are  hopelessly  confused. 
About  the  mass  of  fighting  men,  I  see  a  lance 
tossed  high,  as  some  brave  Pole  has  received  his 
death-wound.  The  cavalry  formed  at  the  other 
side  of  the  river  are  useless  now.  The  Sultan 
Mustapha  is  seen  shouting  and  tearing  his  beard  in 
despair ;    nothing   can   turn  the  tide.     A  chosen 
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band  of  horsemen  break  away  for  dear  life.  All  the 
Poles  who  can  catch  a  horse  form  in  line,  and,  led 
by  the  chevalier,  pursue.  The  grey  horse,  held  by 
a  soldier,  is  mounted  for  the  last  time  by  the 
chevalier.  The  leader  of  the  broken  and  forlorn 
hope  of  Moslem  cavalry  shouting  '  Allah  !  '  they 
form  and  charge.  Half  the  saddles  of  the  Poles 
are  em^Dtied,  and  many  a  one  gives  up  the  ghost. 
The  sabres  of  the  Turks  plying  round  the  heads  of 
those  whose  bones  are  broken  with  deadly  effect, 
they  bolt ;  and  when  the  chevalier  rides  forward 
and  waves  his  sword,  the  leader  of  the  infidels,  on 
a  black  steed  of  surpassing  strength,  rides  forward 
too,  and  the  sabre  and  sword  clash  in  deadly  fray. 
The  sweep  of  the  sabre  and  cut  of  the  sword  are 
parried  and  dealt  with  lightning  speed.  The  troops- 
sit  still  and  watch  the  fray,  while  the  blown  and 
tired  steeds  droop  their  heads  with  fatigue.  Again 
and  again  the  two  men  advance  and  retire  in  deadly 
fray.  Their  weapons  are  like  rings  of  light,  so 
quick  their  movements.  The  sword  of  the  chevalier, 
with  a  downright  blow,  wounds  the  right  hand  of 
the  other,  and  his  sabre  falls.  He  bows  his  head 
in  token  of  submission,   but,   traitor  as  he  was, 
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draws  a  pistol  with  the  left  and  fires.  The  cheva- 
lier falls  headlong,  and  the  grey  steed  galloj^s  off. 
The  little  band  alone  escape  by  putting  spurs  to  the 
quivering  flanks  of  their  horses,  and  they  are  gone ; 
but  not  so  quickly  that  I  cannot  see  the  renegade 
Tekeli,  with  useless  right  hand,  guiding  his  horse 
with  his  left.  From  that  day  forth  the  battle  knew 
him  no  more  ;  he  dragged  out  a  miserable  existence 
on  the  charity  of  the  infidel,  and  when  his  last  hour 
comes,  no  cheerful  hopes  or  intercession  of  the 
saints  shall  avail.  He  shall  ever  see  the  foaming 
waters  of  the  Teiss,  and  the  shade  of  the  trea- 
cherously slain  chevalier,  which  shall  bar  the 
entrance  to  Paradise  as  surely  as  the  cherubim 
with  flaming  sword  shut  off  the  gates  of  Eden  from 
the  sinful  Adam. 

''  The  chevalier,  as  I  reach  him,  is  almost 
dead.  The  wound  in  the  breast  bleeds  inwardly. 
Holding  his  sword  hilt  upwards  like  a  cross,  he 
murmurs  something  in  an  unknown  tongue.  It  is 
not  the  French  we  have  conversed  in,  and  I  guess 
it  to  be  English,  his  mother  tongue.  The  shouts 
that  now  reach  his  ears  of  '  Victory  ! '  call  back  for 
an  instant  the  half-fled  soul.     He   points  to  the 
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masses  of  conquerors  and  conquered,  and  said  with 
difficulty  to  me,  in  French — 

" '  Tell  the  prince  I  fell  fighting,  not  running 
away.' 

"And  again  he  murmurs  the  words  of  his 
native  tongue  with  more  and  more  difficulty.  They 
cease  ;  he  is  dead. 

"  The  victory  was  immense.  Thirty  thousand 
of  the  Moslem  host  joined  battle  that  day;  eleven 
hundred  and  fifty  prisoners  are  all  that  remained 
in  the  evening.  This  great  victory,  gained  in  two 
hours,  gave  peace  to  Europe.  'The  sun  seemed  to 
linger  on  the  horizon,  to  gild  with  his  last  rays  the 
victorious  standards  of  Austria.'  But  our  com- 
mander, Prince  Eugene,  was  reprimanded  for 
fighting  when  he  had  a  despatch  from  our  beloved 
Emperor  commanding  him  not  to,  while  he  who 
advised  him  to  burn  his  letter  was  killed  in  the 
arms  of  victory.  May  the  saints  intercede  for 
one  who  spoke  lightly  of  even  the  letter  of  an 
Emperor  blessed  by  the  Pope,  Christ's  vicegerent 
on  earth  ! 

(Signed)  "  Eulinberg, 

"  Priuce  of  Palatine  and  Stygia. 
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"  Copied  out  and  copy  returned, 

"  EODETSKY, 

"  Secretary  of  Prince  Metternich. 

"  Tliis  translation  sent  to  our  Ambassador   in  London  by 

special  desire  of  us, 

*'  Francis  Joseph, 

and  sealed  with  our  seal  of  the  German  and  Austrian  Empire. 

"Despatched  to  England  and  directed  to  be  forwarded  to 
Mr.  St.  John,  descendant  of  Charles  James.  Keferring  to 
a  book  of  English  names  and  seats,  I  find  he  lives  at  Stratton  ; 
at  least,  the  only  one  I  can  find. 

"  Signed  and  attested  by  the  Austrian  Ambassador." 

He  ceased,  and  the  court  breathed  again.  The 
bearing  and  modesty  of  the  writer,  although  tinged 
with  the  superstition  of  his  times,  held  all  silent 
and  listening.  The  document  was  handed  to 
Serjeant  Humbleton  and  Mr.  Justice  Cornel,  who 
pronounced  it  to  be  apparently  of  genuine  ap- 
pearance. 

"  But  that  can  be  easily  verified  at  the  Austrian 
Minister's,  if  either  side  wish  it." 

No  one  spoke,  and  the  SoHcitor-General  opened 
the  next  parchment. 


CHAPTEK  XV. 

The   document  last  mentioned  was  in  a  different 
style  and  diction  entirely  : — 

"  Certified  of  the  loss  of  the  great  battle  of  the 
Boyne,  we  have  halted  at  the  first  farm-house, 
bearing  one  of  the  wounded  from  the  banks  of  the 
river.  Papers  found  on  him,  which  he  wished 
buried  with  him,  prove  him  to  be  James  Maunder, 
Esq.,  of  Littledale,  England.  By  his  request  I 
have  drawn  up  this,  and  have  desired  Father 
O'Keefe  to  send  it  by  a  safe  hand  to  his  wife,  or  to 
Sir  Lawrence  Bunkum,  his  father-in-law.  Our 
King  will  speed  to  France,  and  all  is  in  confusion. 

"  Given  under  our  hand,  the  second  day  of  July, 

sixteen  hundred  and  ninety. 

*'  Saksfield, 

"  Commander  of  the  Horse  to  James  the  Second  of 
England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  France." 
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The  next  was   an  old  letter  dated  August  1, 
1690  :— 

"  Madam, 

"  I  received  the  confession  and  gave  abso- 
lution to  the  person  of  James  Maunder,  your  hus- 
band, in  articulo  mortis.  The  loss  of  his  country- 
appeared  to  move  him  little,  and  he  was  unwilling 
to  speak  of  home  and  friends.  Feeling  his  last 
hour  approaching,  he  wished  a  certificate  of  his 
death  forwarded  to  yourself.  He  forgave  every 
one,  even  Isadore  Percy  St.  John,  who  you  best 
know  he  had  cause  to  hate.  His  forgiveness,  how- 
ever, was  of  a  very  general  description,  as  I  could 
not  get  him  to  particularize  ;  so  I  fear  his  soul  is  in 
Purgatory.  He  died  in  the  true  faith,  having  been 
reconciled  to  it  a  short  time  before.  From  my 
experience  as  a  priest  in  such  matters,  I  should  say 
the  intercession  of  the  saints  and  a  thousand 
masses  will  see  him  safely  out  of  Purgatory,  on 
receipt  of  the  money  for  which  I  will  cause  them  to 
be  sung  in  his  behalf.  Should  you,  as  he  feared, 
have  turned  away  to  the  heretic  path  of  danger  to 
your  soul,  I  will  still  accept  the  money.     The  end 

*V0L.  III.  Q 
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sanctifies  the  means ;  and  even  the  money  of  a 
heretic  widow  shall  release  the  soul  of  James 
Maunder.     E.I.P. 

*^  Doubting  where  you  may  be,  I  have  sent  this 
under  cover  to  your  father,  who,  I  have  heard,  is 
still  alive,  and  prayed  him  to  deliver  it  to  you. 
The  father  of  your  husband  died,  he  said,  a  year 
ago,  turned  heretic,  and  is  interred  at  Littledale. 
The  money  I  spoke  of  please  send  direct,  as  it  is 
better  the  masses  are  said  where  the  body  lies. 
''  Terence  O'Keefe,  P.P., 

"  Trim,  Co.  Meath,  Ireland." 

The  fourth  and  last  enclosure  was  of  more 
recent  date  : — 

"Feeling  the  disease  I  have  suffered  from  so 
long  will  soon  carry  me  off,  I  deposit  the  records 
of  glory  and  shame  in  the  pulpit  of  Littledale 
Chm'ch.  I  have  left  in  the  family  archives  a  plan 
and  a  paper  to  find  them  by,  not  very  clearly 
expressed  for  fear  a  stranger  should  read  and 
decipher  it.  My  faithful  steward  will  one  day  tell 
my  son,  Gabriel  Bt.  John,  the  hiding-place ;   but  if 
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he  is  removed  by  death  first,  for  Kfe  is  uncertain, 
I  pray  I  may  not  be  judged  to  have  done  an 
unworthy  action.  From  family  records  searched 
and  compared,  the  fact  is  made  clear  to  my  mind 
that  the  unhappy  wife  married  again  during  the 
lifetime  of  her  husband.  Our  branch  is  therefore 
illegitimate,  and  the  refusal  of  the  Earls  of  Chivey- 
dale  to  recognize  it  fully  explained. 

(Signed)       "  Joseph  Eeginald  St.  John. 
"Witness — Jacob  Penny." 

Serjeant  Humbleton  looked  at  these  documents 
curiously.  The  water-mark  in  the  paper  was  of 
the  right  year,  and  the  faded  appearance  of  the 
writing  and  paper  corroborated  every  word.  There 
was  no  dispute,  unless  Maurice  could  be  cross- 
examined  and  detected  in  an  inconsistency. 

"I  will,  if  you  please,  ask  the  witness  a  few 
questions,  my  lord,"  he  said. 

Mr.  Justice  Cornel  assented.  The  Serjeant 
hitched  up  his  gown  and  prepared  for  battle. 

''  Mr.  Jones,  you  were  in  the  employ  of  Mr. 
Joshua  Smith,  you  say.  Why  did  you  leave?" 
and  he  looked  significantly  at  the  jury. 
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*'  When  I  asked  for  a  holiday,  Mr.  Smith  told 
me  I  might  consider  myself  discharged  if  I  was 
not  at  the  office  next  day  at  a  certain  time  he 
specified." 

"  And  did  you  try  ?  " 

"I  did  not." 

"You  were  engaged  in  the  laudable  occupation 
of  running  away  with  a  young,  very  young  lady 
from  her  friends,  I  believe  ?  " 

"1  was,  because  a  gentleman  frightened  her 
and  persecuted  her  with  unwelcome  addresses." 

"  And  who  may  the  gentleman  be  ?  " 

*^Mr.  Edward  St.  John." 

Edward  had  been  pale,  but  now  got  scarlet. 

*'  Oh,  indeed  !     And  what  did  he  do  ?  " 

'*  You  can  ask  him  yourself." 

**This  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  case.  I 
protest,"  said  the  Solicitor-General. 

''  Perhaps  not  at  present,"  said  the  Serjeant, 
sarcastically.  "When  did  you  obtain  possession 
of  these  papers  ?  " 

"  The  same  night." 

"You  appear  to  be  a  young  man  of  great 
activity — did  any  other  little  incident  occur  the 
same  night  ?  " 
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"  The  church  caught  fire." 

"  Who  did  it  ?  " 

"I  did,  by  accident." 

"And  I  suppose  by  accident  you  came  here 
to-day  ?  " 

"  No,  on  purpose." 

"  Now,  I  wish  you  to  be  careful ;  remember, 
you  are  on  your  oath.  Shall  you  get  any  reward 
for  the  production  of  these  deeds  ?  " 

"  I  shall  not." 

"And  don't  expect  any?  Come,  you  had  better 
tell  at  once." 

"  An  early  and  unhonoured  grave  is  my 
reward,"  said  Maurice,  in  tones  that  thrilled  the 
court. 

The  Serjeant  was  about  to  ask  further;  but 
Edward,  by  an  almost  superhuman  effort,  scribbled 
a  note  and  passed  it  to  him.  He  looked  at  it  and 
sat  down.     The  Solicitor-General  rose  and  said — 

"  There  is  one  point  my  learned  friend  did  not 
happen  to  ask  the  witness."     Turning  to  Maurice, 
he  said,  "  The  young  lady  who  left  Littledale  under 
your  protection — is  she  with  you  now  ?  " 
"  She  is  my  wife." 
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This  was  a  blow  from  which  Serjeant  Hurable- 
ton's  cause  was  unable  to  recover.  Mr.  Justice 
Cornel  summed  up  in  a  few  sentences,  and  re- 
minded the  jury  the  papers  produced  were  borne 
out  by  the  wording  and  constructive  meaning  of 
those  admitted  by  both  sides.  The  jm-y  nodded  to 
one  another  and  retired.  In  about  five  minutes 
they  returned.  To  the  question,  ' '  Are  you  agreed  ? ' ' 
the  foreman  answered,  "  We  are,  my  lord,  and 
find  for  Henry  St.  John  Thompson  St.  John,  as  the 
only  true  and  undoubted  heir  of  the  Chiveydale 
title  and  estates." 

People  began  to  remember  the  fact  that  it  was 
a  long  time  since  they  had  anything  to  eat.  The 
Solicitor- General  shook  Henry  by  the  hand,  but 
Henry  ran  off  almost  directly  to  tell  Mary  the  good 
news.  Silas  Pod  and  Starks,  finding  no  one  else 
to  shake  hands  with,  did  so  with  each  other  when 
once  outside  the  court.  Another  case  was  called 
on.  Edward  St.  John,  Joshua  Smith,  and  David 
Hookem  got  up  and  went  out.  Serjeant  Humbleton 
soon  followed,  divested  of  his  silk  go^vn.  The 
whole  of  the  parties  interested  seemed  gone  away. 
Maurice  limped  pamfully  out,  shouldered  by  the 
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eager  suitors  in  the  next  case.  Alone  on  the 
pavement,  he  stood  looking  for  a  cab,  when  a 
voice  said  close  to  his  ear,  in  subdued  accents — 

"  Can  I  call  a  cab  for  you,  Mr.  Jones  ?  You 
seem  in  pain." 

He  turned  and  saw  Cyrus  Clark. 

"  You  don't  seem  ashamed  of  me,  then,  as  the 
rest  are  ?  " 

"  The  lawyers,  Maurice,  are  busy  with  other 
things,  and  the  new  earl  has  gone  to  tell  his  wife. 
Surely  it  was  not  neglect,  only  forgetfulness." 

Maurice  staggered  and  would  have  fallen,  but 
Cyrus  put  out  his  arm  to  keep  him  up,  and  hailed 
a  passing  hansom. 

"  What  address  shall  he  drive  to  ?  " 

"  Green  Street,  Dalston,"  said  Maurice. 

"  I  will  see  you  home,  if  you  don't  object ;  "  and 
Cyrus  got  in  too. 

It  was  well  he  did  so,  for  the  head  of  Maurice 
swayed  from  side  to  side,  though  his  brain  remained 
clear  as  yet.  The  outer  fortifications  of  strength  and 
active  motion  were  succumbing  rapidly,  but  the 
last  great  citadel  remained  untouched  at  present ; 
the  mind  was  still  sentient  and  clear.  The  lodffin'irs 
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were  reached,  and  the  two  descended,  the  driver 
was  paid,  and  they  rang  the  bell.  Mrs.  Osborne 
Of)ened  the  door,  exclaiming — 

''  Oh,  Mr.  Jones,  I  was  afraid  yon  would  never 
come  back  !  Doctor  Green  found  a  lock  in  the 
passage  just  now,  under  the  mat,  covered  with 
blood." 

"  And  you  were  afraid  I  had  killed  some  one  ?  " 
said  Maurice,  very  gently,  and  unlike  his  usual 
tone  of  dogmatic  assertion. 

*'Mr.  Jones  had  better  goto  bed  at  once;  he 
has  been  very  much  tried  to-day,"  said  Cyrus. 

Supported  by  Cyrus,  he  was  got  upstairs  and 
laid  on  his  bed ;  he  was  evidently  too  prostrated  to 
be  undressed.  Mrs.  Osborne's  niece  was  despatched 
for  Doctor  Green,  who  shortly  arrived,  and  seemed 
puzzled  at  Maurice's  state.  He  felt  his  pulse;  it 
was  irregular  and  fitful. 

*'  He  has  received  a  great  injm-y,"  he  remarked 
to  Cyrus. 

*'In  what  way?" 

"  The  brain  is  in  a  very  excited  state,  but 
there  is  no  delirium ;  I  am  rather  puzzled  by  the 
symptoms." 
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He  put  his  hand  to  Maurice's  head,  and  felt  it. 
It  was  burning  hot,  and  when  he  looked  at  his 
hand  he  saw  it  was  smeared  with  black  coagulated 
blood.  Bidding  Cyrus  fetch  warm  water,  he  took 
an  old  and  soft  towel  from  the  horse,  and  bathed 
the  wound.  His  face  assumed  a  graver  aspect : 
the  lock  covered  with  blood  recurred  to  his  memory. 
He  rang  the  bell. 

"  Who  was  here  last  night,  Mrs.  Osborne  ? " 
he  asked. 

"Mrs.  Jones's  brother,  sir — not  the  one  that 
came  the  other  day,  but  a  taller,  darker  one.  He 
sent  me  out,  as  I  told  you,  on  a  fool's  errand.  He 
seemed  very  excited  and  didn't  seem  to  understand 
things." 

"  Taller  ?  "  said  Cyrus  in  surprise.  He  remem- 
bered Eobert  was  a  trifle,  if  anything,  shorter  than 
James  ;  certainly  not  taller. 

"  Hush  !  "  said  the  patient. 

Cyrus  and  the  doctor  exchanged  looks  of  horror 
and  dismay. 

"  Doctor,  you  see  there  is  no  hope,"  said 
Maurice. 

"  I  am  not  prepared  exactly  to  say  that.  Many 
cases  take  a  favourable  turn,"  said  Green. 
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''  I  wish  to  be  alone  with  my  friend  here." 

Doctor  Green  went  out  silently ;  he  knew  there 
was  no  hope,  short  of  a  miracle,  for  Maurice's 
recovery. 

"  Will  you  kindly  undo  my  waistcoat  ?  My 
hands  are  getting  weaker,"  said  Mamice. 

Cyrus  did  so,  and  Maurice  took  off  a  belt  round 
his  body. 

"  There  are  seven  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  in 
notes  here,"  he  said,  slowly  and  deliberately. 

Cyrus  counted  them  in  silence. 

"I  wish  you  to  take  charge  of  them  for 
Clara." 

Cyrus  nodded. 

"  She  is  my  wife  in  name,  and  this  money  is 
all  I  can  leave  her." 

"  Think  of  yourself.  Surely,  if  you  are  so  near 
death,  there  are  other  considerations  besides 
money.  In  a  few  hours  it  will  be  of  very  little 
importance  whether  you  have  been  rich  or  poor." 

*'  I  have  thought  long  and  deeply." 

''And  a  hope  of  pardon  for  a  life "  Cyrus 

stopped. 

"  Go  on.     *  A  life  of  deceit  and  fraud.'     You  are 
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right,  but  not  quite.  I  have  suffered.  The  only 
being  I  ever  thought  of,  except  to  desjoise,  was 
snatched  from  me  in  the  hour  of  success  and 
triumph,  more  surely  than  by  a  successful  rival,  by 
a  hand  that  was  powerful,  in  death  or  life,  for 
good. 

Cyrus  was  uncertain  what  to  say.  Maurice 
spoke  in  the  certainty  of  strong  belief,  and  when 
he  found  breath  he  continued — 

"  That  was  the  hand  or  spirit  of  Matthew 
Elgood.  The  illness  that  has  overtaken  Clara  was 
first  caused  by  the  account  of  Matthew's  death  in 
the  newspaper." 

"At  the  Crystal  Palace  ?  " 
'^  Yes,  it  was." 

*'  But  there  is  time  for  repentance  ;  and, 
Maurice,  if  you  can  pray,  do  so." 

"  I  dreamed  once  of  the  burning  church,  and 
saw  the  smoke  ascending,  and  Matthew  bearing 
Clara  away  from  me.  I  awoke  and  drowned  the 
recollection  in  liquor ;  at  least,  I  tried,  but  never 
could  entirely.  I  saw  that  the  good,  even  after 
death,  are  a  power  in  this  world  as  well  as  the 
next." 
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"  Oh,  Maurice,  think." 

*'  I  don't  want  to  think,  Mr.  Clark,  of  the  past ; 
I  can't,  with  hope,  of  the  future." 

**You  have  brought  the  truth  to  Hght  ^vithout 
hope  of  fee  or  reward.  There  are  few  who  call 
themselves  good  but  would  expect  a  consideration 
for  so  doing."  o--  _fl| 

**  It  was  all  I  could  do,  after  I  was  smitten 
down.  Others  may  have  suffered  by  others' 
sins  and  crimes,  but  I,  indeed,  have  suffered 
justly." 

"So  a  thief  once  said,  and  the  answer  was 
clear,  joyous,  and  ringing :  *  To-day  shalt  thou 
be  with  Me  in  Paradise.'  " 

Maurice  closed  his  eyes;  his  lips  moved,  but 
no  sound  came.  Cyrus  knelt  by  the  bed,  and  time 
passed.  The  day  had  slipped  away,  and  the 
evening  shades  were  falling  softly  and  gently  over 
the  landscape ;  the  glowing  sun  was  setting  behind 
dark  clouds;  the  rays  of  light  struggled  and 
escaped  from  the  heavy  vapours  in  streaks  of 
golden  and  ruby  light;  while  the  edges  of  the 
clouds,  tipped  by  the  same  glory,  seemed  like  an 
incandescent  mass  on  the  horizon.      Some    one 
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knocked  at  the  front  door,  but  very  likely  neither 
heard  it,  and  then  came  a  knock  at  the  bedroom 
door.  No  movement ;  it  was  opened,  and  Doctor 
Green,  a  magistrate,  and  a  policeman  entered. 
Doctor  Green  said  with  an  air  of  authority — 

**  Maurice  Jones,  here  is  a  magistrate,  who  will 
take  your  deposition  as  to  the  cause  of  the  injury 
you  are  suffering  from." 

The  policeman  began  to  speak,  and  said,  "From 
information  I  received " 

The  not  very  smooth  tone  of  the  functionary 
of  the  law  roused  Maurice,  and  Green  repeated  his 
exordium  in  other  words.  The  magistrate  said 
kindly — 

"  Tell  us,  Mr.  Jones,  in  your  o^ti  words." 

*'  I  forgive,  as  I  hope  to  be  forgiven,  and  will 
not  speak." 

*'  Come,  come,  that  is  not  respect  for  the  law," 
said  the  policeman,  who  saw  an  interesting  case 
slipping  out  of  his  hands. 

The  magistrate  pointed  to  the  door  sternly. 
The  active  and  intelligent  officer,  feeling  aggrieved, 
went  out,  followed  by  the  magistrate  and  Doctor 
Green. 
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Maurice  tried  to  raise  his  hand  to  his  throat, 
and  Cyrus,  seeing  he  was  oppressed,  hoisted  him 
gently  in  his  arms.  The  window  faced  the  west. 
He  tried  to  point  to  a  dark  cloud,  with  a  deep  red 
border,  that  hung  above  the  setting  sun.  The 
dropped  hand  told  of  the  loss  of  muscular  power 
too  plainly,  but  the  eyes  seemed  as  if  fixed  to  the 
cloud.  In  after  years  it  seemed  to  Cyrus  as  if  a 
Power  rent  the  cloud  in  two,  in  answer  to  the  un- 
spoken supplication,  and  a  flood  of  golden  light 
poured  through  the  opening.  Maurice  faintly  tried 
to  open  his  lips,  but  was  silent.  Cyrus  thought 
he  lay  heavily,  but  did  not  move.  The  light  faded 
from  the  heavens,  the  evening  star  shone  with  her 
soft  radiance,  and  Cyrus  was  alone,  but  he  knew 
it  not.  The  spirit  was  fled  from  the  earthly  casket ; 
Maurice  was  dead.  And  so  he  passed  away.  The 
erring  spirit  fled  as  darkness  descended  and  night 
drew  her  mantle  over  the  earth.  The  stars  crept 
out  one  by  one,  and  looked  on  the  living  and  the 
dead;  the  silver  moon  arose  in  glory,  touching 
as  with  an  enchanter's  wand  the  roofs  of  houses, 
and  dwelling  on  the  spires  of  the  churches,  pointing 
upwards.    It  was  the  silver  ray  of  hope  following 
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the  darkness,  to  be  followed  by  the  golden  morning 
of  faith  that,  with  reviving  beams,  would  visit  the 
dark  earth,  so  full  of  gloomy  doubts  and  baffled 
aspirations. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


Maey  and  Henry  mingled  tears  and  smiles  as  he 
told  the  story  of  the  victory  so  nearly  lost.  At 
length  Mary  said — 

"My  dear,  it  was  true — the  old,  old  story, 
'  The  sword  shall  never  depart  from  thy  house.'  " 

"Yes,  but  there  are  others.  Where  is  Cyrus 
gone?  I  expected  him  here,  or  that  his  arrival 
would  follow  mine." 

"He  cannot  have  lost  his  way;  he  knew  it 
well  enough." 

"  Perhaps  he  thought  we  would  rather  be 
alone." 

The  two  so  knit  in  truest  bonds  of  best  affec- 
tion sat  silent  for  some  time.  Still  Cyrus  came 
not ;  but  Silas  did.  He  was  hajDpy,  but  subdued  in 
manner.     Greetings  exchanged,  he  saiei — 
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*'  Maurice  Jones  turned  up  right  at  last." 

"I  shall  never  be  able  to  repay  him,"  said 
Henry. 

"  Going  to  make  him  steward,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  I  can  hardly  do  that.  I  can't  give  up  Cyrus, 
and  there  can  be  little  between  them  in  future  of 
a  cordial  nature." 

"Nonsense,  Henry;  Cyrus  is  too  noble  to 
harbour  a  grudge  for  years,  as  you  imagine." 

Henry  looked  at  Mary,  and  said,  ''I  don't 
know.  There  are  some  things  men  can't  forget  in 
a  lifetime." 

Silas,  feeling  the  truth  of  the  case  by  his  own 
experience,  was  silent  for  a  minute,  and  then  said, 
*' Where's  Cyrus?" 

"We  can't  tell.     I  wish  we  could." 

"  Did  you  say  anything  to  Jones  ?  " 

"  No,  I  forgot." 

The  servant  announced  dinner,  which  was 
served,  and  they  all  three  engaged  in  the  amiable 
occupation  of  satisfying  .their  appetites.  Mamice 
and  Cyrus  were  forgotten  for  the  present.  Empires 
may  rise  or  fall,  but  we  must  dine.  When  it  is 
irregular  in  time,  our  temper  and  the  household 

VOL.  III.  R 
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sujBfer ;  and  when  it  is  irregular  in  recurrence,  the 
Government  is  in  danger.  The  pleasure  of  the 
sans  culotte  at  seeing  the  head  of  the  aristocrat 
fall  into  the  basket  received  an  addition  from  the 
comforting  reflection  that  the  man  who  had  dinner 
when  he  liked  was  cut  off  before  the  man  who  had 
dinner  when  he  could  get  it.  There  are  a  great 
many  riddles  in  history  yet  to  be  solved  or  further 
entangled.  History,  studied  or  written  from  a 
stomachic  point  of  view,  would  reveal  a  great 
deal  of  the  past  to  our  wondering  gaze,  and  fm*nish 
many  hints  for  the  futm-e.  It  could  be  divided 
into  epochs,  that  is,  periods  when  the  various 
sorts  of  food  were  in  the  ascendant ;  or  nations 
could  be  classified  by  their  food  instead  of  their 
fancied  descent. 

The  onion  would  occupy  a  very  high  place  in 
the  world's  history.  The  Egyptians  cultivated  it 
with  great  success,  and  behold  the  Pyramids, 
Sphynxes,  and  endless  red  colonnades  on  the  banks 
of  the  Nile  !  The  Israelites  cherished  fond  memories 
of  the  vegetable,  and  in  their  first  "strike"  the 
onion  was  one  of  the  main  points :  they  remem- 
bered the  onion,  the  melon,  and  the  garhc.     North 
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America  is  subdued  and  at  the  feet  of  the  New 
England  exiles,  also  famous  for  their  onion  planta- 
tions. The  Spanish  garlic,  a  member  of  the  great 
onion  family,  has  enabled  a  population  and  nation 
to  survive  their  oppression  by  priestcraft,  bad 
rulers,  and  national  bankruptcy;  otherwise  they 
would  have  inevitably  sunk  and  disappeared,  like 
nations  of  the  past.  It  is  very  true  this  useful 
vegetable  has  been  maligned  as  a  bar  to  polite 
society  by  a  very  polished  writer  of  the  present 
day,  whose  greatest  work  records  the  stones  of 
a  bygone  and  played-out  mediaeval  republic.  Had 
he  eaten  more  onions,  the  world  would  have  been 
bored  with  fewer  of  his  chimeras  and  blessed  with 
more  of  his  wisdom. 

The  watery  potato  found  a  congenial  home  in 
the  Emerald  Isle,  which  has,  since  its  practical 
disuse  as  the  staple  article  of  food,  advanced  rapidly 
in  wealth  and  importance.  The  real  home  of  the 
potato  witnessed  a  few  wondering  natives  strolling 
among  the  ruins  of  a  mighty  past,  which  they  were 
unable  to  understand  or  appreciate.  The  mighty 
remains  alone  tell  of  an  extinct  race.  Had  they 
eaten  onions,  very  likely  some  Mexican  Columbus 
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would  have  discovered  a  smaller  continent,  called 
Europe,  to  colonize  and  subdue. 

The  soups  of  France  are  famous,  but  soup 
produces  flatulence.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  wind 
in  the  inflated  French  style  of  oratory. 

Germany  has  only  just  emerged  from  the  curse 
of  a  host  of  (very  often  uncleanly)  little  govern- 
ments, that  partook  of  the  nature  of  the  rotten 
cabbage  or  the  national  sour  krout. 

Fish,  a  very  important  item  in  the  Israelitish 
bill  of  fare,  has  imparted  the  migratory  habits  of 
the  finny  tribe,  that  seek  distant  shores  and 
pastures  new  for  sustenance  and  appropriation. 
In  the  ocean,  nine  out  of  every  ten  fish  live  on 
others.  Without  the  tedious  process  of  seeking  a 
share  of  what  others  have  appropriated,  they 
devour  the  hard  workers,  who  have  assimilated 
their  food"  for  them  and  are  assimilated  in  turn. 
So  it  is  a  lusus  naturse  to  find  an  Israelite  following 
a  handicraft  trade. 

The  Devonshire  orchards  are  transmuted  into 
a  liquor  called  cider,  breeding  rheumatism  in  the 
habitual  drinker,  which  twists  the  joints  of  the 
"  human   form    divine "   into    unnatural    shapes ; 
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and  there  the  belief  in  witches,  and  other  distorted 
beliefs,  are  more  prevalent  than  could  be  believed 
in  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  ubomi  (which  is  meat  with  a  few  maggots) 
and  disgustingly  stale  milk  form  the  highest  treat 
of  the  African;  equally  accounting  for  the  curse 
of  slavery,  and  practices  that  travellers  dare  not 
even  hint  at,  in  some  of  the  fairest  portions  of  the 
earth. 

The  rice-fed  ryot  of  Hindustan,  whose  food 
grows  on  low  swampy  grounds,  reproduced  in  the 
pictures  of  his  temples,  and  in  the  legends  he 
believes,  the  low  and  depressed  rice-grounds,  fed  by 
the  foul  miasma-breeding  waters  of  sensualism. 

The  Scotch  oat,  with  a  great  deal  of  husk,  but 
a  sound  and  nourishing  heart  within,  is  reproduced 
in  the  love  of  money,  lying  like  a  husk  on  the 
Scotch  character,  but  redeemed  by  a  good  and 
true  heart  at  bottom,  which  has  turned  the  fruit 
of  a  warmer  clime,  by  the  saccharine  particles  of  a 
noble  faith  and  earnest  life,  to  the  national  marma- 
lade, rejecting  the  pips  and  core  of  the  Talmud 
and  the  legends  of  the  mediaeval  monks,  many  of 
whom,  if  their  own  writings  do  not  belie  them, 
were  a  very  dirty  lot. 
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The  system  of  Copernicus  was  disproved  by 
misread  quotations  from  the  Book  of  Joshua,  when 
he  wished  to  change  the  centre  of  our  system. 

In  a  future  age  the  inquiry  may  be,  not  of  the 
descent  of  the  race,  but  What  did  they  eat  and  drink? 
and  the  stomach  will  become  the  centre,  which  is 
practical,  instead  of  the  lives  of  kings  and  ambas- 
sadors, both  of  which  are  often  mythical.  The 
rich  and  poor  in  England  both  suffer  more  from 
fevers  than  the  middle  classes,  and  why  ?  Because 
the  poor  very  often  are  fed  with  stale  meat,  as 
they  cannot  afford  to  get  fresh,  which  is  apparently 
dearer,  but  more  wholesome ;  while  the  rich  keep 
the  fowl  of  the  air  and  the  beast  of  the  field  to  get 
stale  from  preference,  and  call  it  high  because  they 
like  it.  An  unaccustomed  partaker  of  game  finds 
it  rises  very  high  indeed,  and  very  often  the  un- 
depraved  stomach  rejects  it  with  disdain. 

Mr.  Oswald  Starks,  Q.C.,  looked  in  after  dinner, 
but  could  add  nothing  to  their  information  con- 
cerning their  missing  friends.  The  evening  had 
closed,  the  dessert  was  cleared,  and  the  clock  on 
the  mantlepiece  ticked  with  painful  regularity. 
Tea  and  coffee  made  their  appearance,  and  Hemy 
said — 
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"  I  shall  go  to  Dalston  and  inquire ;  I  am  very, 
very  anxious." 

"  Take  me  too,  Henry,"  said  Mary,  in  a  tone 
of  entreaty. 

Pod  and  Starks  only  said  they  must  be  going. 

A  cab  rapidly  took  Henry  and  his  wife  to  Green 
Street,  Dalston.  Arrived  at  the  door,  they  were 
puzzled  how  to  proceed.  Mrs.  Osborne  appeared, 
and  Henry  asked — 

''Have  you  seen  either  Mr.  Jones  or  a  clergy- 
man ?  I  don't  know  if  you  knew  his  name ;  it  is 
the  Eev.  Cyrus  Clark." 

''Yes;  they  both  came  in  together  hours 
ago,  sir." 

"  Where  are  they  now  ?  " 

"  In  Mr.  Jones's  room,  sir.  Mr.  Jones  is 
very  ill." 

"  Could  I  see  Mrs.  Jones  ? "  said  Mary,  with 
a  sweet  smile. 

Just  then  Doctor  Green  called  again,  and  he 
gave  an  instant  assent. 

Henry  knocked  at  the  door  of  Maurice's  room. 
There  was  no  answer ;  the  room  was  dark  and 
apparently  untenanted.      The   undefined   stillness 
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of  death  brooded  over  the  chamber.  Getting 
alarmed,  he  knocked  again,  saying — 

"It's  me,  Henry  Thompson.  Are  you  there, 
Cyrus  ?  " 

"  Come  in." 

He  entered  softly.  The  darkness  was  only 
tempered  by  the  faint  ray  of  the  gas-lamp  outside 
and  the  struggling  light  of  the  stars ;  a  cloud  had 
passed  over  the  moon ;  the  faint  light  made  dark- 
ness visible.  There  was  something  dark  and 
indistinct  on  the  bed.  Henry,  despite  his  usually 
firm  nerves,  was  alarmed  and  fetched  a  light.  The 
body  of  Maurice  lay  in  the  arms  of  Cyrus.  One 
glance  showed  Henry  that  all  was  over.  With 
Cyrus's  assistance,  he  laid  the  body  down  tenderly 
and  softly. 

"  How  did  it  happen,  Cyrus  ?  " 

Cyrus  had  turned  away,  to  hide  his  emotion, 
but  at  once  answered — 

"  He  was  injured  yesterday  by  some  one." 

''  By  whom  ?    Tell  me  at  once." 

"  I  don't  know  for  certain." 

''What  did  he  say?" 

"  I  forgive,  as  I  hope  to  be  forgiven." 
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Henry  turned  away.  Men  think  tears  dis- 
graceful even  before  their  dearest  and  best  friends, 
forgetting  One  who  "wept  over  Jerusalem." 

Cyrus  gently  took  a  corner  of  the  sheet  and 
covered  the  face,  so  still  in  death  and  rapidly 
growing  rigid.  It  was  very  calm;  the  storms  of 
Hfe  were  hushed  for  ever  now.  Maurice  looked 
more  beautiful  in  death  than  he  had  ever  looked  in 
life ;  the  expression  of  craftiness  was  gone,  and  in  its 
place  was  a  majesty  which,  living,  he  had  lacked. 
The  greatest  emperor,  who  holds  the  lives  and 
fortunes  of  myriads  in  his  grasp,  seems  poor 
and  artificial  beside  the  subject  of  King  Death. 
They  looked  long  and  earnestly  at  the  dead,  and 
spoke  in  a  subdued  tone.  Cyrus,  ever  thoughtful 
of  the  living  while  faithful  to  the  dead,  said — 

"  Could  you  not  take  Clara  away  from  this  sad 
house  for  a  day  or  two?  " 

''  His  widow  has  a  claim  on  me  for  ever,"  said 
Henry,  with  earnestness. 

Doctor  Green  highly  approved  of  the  removal, 
and  Clara  was  led  downstairs  by  Mary.  The  fitful 
intelligence  that  illumined  the  soul  made  an  effort 
to  understand  the  matter. 
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"I  will  say  good-bye  to  Maurice  before  I  go, 
please." 

Mary  could  not  answer  for  her  tears,  but  Cyrus, 
who  was  in  the  passage,  said — 

"He  is  asleep  now;  better  not." 

And  the  stricken  deer  was  gently  led  away. 
She  clung  to  Mary  with  a  touching  confidence  that 
was  more  affecting  than  any  high-flown  heroics 
could  have  been.  Doctor  Green  followed,  and 
placed  them  in  the  vehicle  that  was  in  waiting. 

The  doctor,  after  an  examination  of  the  corpse, 
joined  Henry  and  Cyrus  in  the  room  below.  In 
answer  to  their  anxious  inquiries,  he  said — 

*'Eecovery  would  have  been  impossible,  but 
the  excitement  shortened  the  few  hours  he  possibly 
might  have  lived,  if  kept  quiet.  Death  would  in 
that  case  have  been  preceded  by  delirium." 

"Was  he  murdered,  doctor?"  said  Henry,  in 
anxious  tones. 

"It  is  best  left;  his  dying  wish  must  be 
respected,"  said  Cyrus,  with  emphasis. 

"  It  may  have  been  accidentally  inflicted," 
said  Doctor  Green,  anxious  to  spare  the  feeUngs 
of  Henry.  His  private  impression  was  very 
different. 
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Clara  rallied  a  good  deal  as  the  carriage  rolled 
away.  A  weight  seemed  lifted  from  her  brain 
when  she  left  the  house  so  memorable  to  her  and 
others.  Doctor  Black,  summoned  from  Littledale, 
advised  change  of  scene  and  occupation ;  all  mental 
strain  to  be  carefully  avoided.  He  took  her  back 
to  Littledale  the  next  day,  as  he  thought  early 
reminiscences  the  best  thing.  The  effect  was 
wonderful  at  first.  James,  Eobert,  and  Jane  all 
avoided  any  reference  to  the  past.  She  led  a 
solitary  life,  though  nothing  seemed  to  interest 
her ;  and  so  passed  many  weary  days. 

Doctor  Black  called  one  day  and  inquired  for 
his  patient.  James  and  Jane  both  said  she  was 
with  Eobert,  who  was  out.  He  shortly  arrived, 
but  alone.  A  search  was  made  in  her  usual 
haunts,  but  she  was  not  to  be  found.  Jane,  backed 
by  a  true  woman's  instinct,  said — 

"  Have  you  been  to  the  churchyard  ?  The 
stone  was  put  up  yesterday." 

All  the  listeners  uneasily  said,  ^'  No." 

Jane,  Eobert,  and  Doctor  Black  went  at  once. 
The  church  was  standing  as  clear  and  dark  as 
ever   against  the   bright  sky;   in  the  churchyard 
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the  daisies  and  buttercups  sparkled  the  grass  with 
a  wealth  of  beauty.  They  found  her  sitting  there, 
singing  the  songs  of  childhood  and  weaving  a 
wreath  of  flowers  for  a  plain  marble  slab,  in- 
scribed— 

5acrrt  to  tfje  fHttnorg  of 
MAUEICE      JONES, 

NATIVE   OF  THIS  PLACE, 

Who  died  in  London,  killed  hy  misadventure. 

"  Forgive,  if  ye  have  auglit  against  any  :  that  your  Father  also 
which  is  in  heaven  may  forgive  you  your  trespasses." 

As  they  approached  the  stone,  she  placed  the 
wreath  on  the  green  turf  covering  the  body. 

"Why  did  you  fear  to  tell  me  he  was  dead?  " 
she  said  simply. 

"  I  thought  it  would  pain  you,"  said  Jane. 

"  Truth  is  always  best.  He  loved  me  once,  but 
he  is  gone  ;  I  shall  never  see  him  more ;  "  and  she 
wept  like  a  child  that  has  been  chidden. 

Doctor  Black  looked  uneasy  ;  but  no  permanent 
ill-effects  resulted,  as  he  feared  might,  save  that 
the  periods  of  depression  and  gloomy  thoughts 
became  of  longer  duration. 


CHAPTEK   XVII. 


Edward  St.  John  dined  by  himself  on  the  day  of 
the  adverse  decision,  and  sat  down  to  think.  He 
thought  long  and  deeply.  Joshua  Smith  was  the 
man  he  most  feared,  as  he  would,  on  one  pretext  or 
another,  deprive  him  of  what  was  lelt,  besides  the 
legal  expenses  and  other  subsidiary  ones — a  sum 
total  too  big  to  be  calmly  contemplated.  To  be 
reduced  to  live  in  a  corner  of  Stratton  Manor,  the 
revenues  eaten  up  by  the  interest  of  mortgages,  was 
a  fate  he  saw  clearly  staring  him  in  the  face. 
Some  one  knocked  at  the  door,  and  Mr.  David 
Hookem  appeared. 

"I  am  come  to  condole  with  you,  Mr.  St.  John, 
and  to  talk  over  a  little  matter  of  business." 

"Take   a  glass   of  wine,  Mr.   Hookem,"  said 
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Edward,  who  saw  from  his  manner  that  there  was 
something  behind  the  scenes. 

David  drank  the  wine  slowly,  and  looked  at 
Edward  steadily,  but  at  length  said,  ''Have  you 
seen  Mr.  Joshua  Smith?" 

"  Yes.  He  told  me  he  was  going  to  move  for  a 
fresh  trial." 

"Very  probably  he  will,  but  the  question  is,  will 
he  get  it  ?  " 

"  What  do  you  advise,  then  ?  " 

"As  a  lawyer,  move  for  a  trial ;  but  as  a 
friend "  and  he  stopped  significantly. 

"  You  advise  me  to " 

"I  don't  advise  as  a  friend  ;  I  merely  recom- 
mend." 

"  What  ?     Tell  me  at  once." 

"  Perhaps  you  would  prefer  Mr.  Smith's 
advice  ?  " 

"No,  I  wouldn't.  He  let  that  Mam- — "  and 
he  stopped  and  flushed,  but  corrected  himself — 
"  that  fellow  slip  through  his  fingers.  We  should 
have  been  all  right,  if  it  had  not  been  for  him." 

"  I  have  a  cousin,  Mr.  St.  John." 

"  Have  you  ?    Well,  then,  I  don't  want  to  see 
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him.  If  you  have  a  plan,  say  so  and  have  done," 
said  Edward,  testily. 

Hookem  drew  himself  up  grandly,  and  rose  to 
depart.     "I  wish  you  good  day,  Mr.  St.  John." 

"  Good  day.  Now,  having  cleared  the  way, 
suppose  we  talk  seriously.  If  I  have  said  anything 
offensive,  I  am  sorry.  It  does  not  fall  to  a  man's 
lot  to  lose  the  Chiveydale  estates  every  day." 

Hookem  resumed  his  seat. 

"I  would  merely  propose  to  you  that  you  and 
your  father  sell  the  estates  you  are  possessed  of  at 
once." 

"  Why  ?    I  don't  see  the  hurry." 

"Being,  unfortunately,  not  in  the  rightful  legal 
possession  of  them,  they  may  revert  elsewhere." 

"  I  don't  see  that." 

"  Isadore  Percy's  son  succeeded  as  legitimate  ; 
he  was  not  so?" 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  so  ?  " 

"  I  do.  The  estates  revert  to  the  legitimate 
issue  of  the  next  brother,  the  two  elder  being  dead, 
or  their  issue." 

"  But  Henry  Thompson  would  not  dare  to  sue 
for  them  ?  " 
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.  "  He  could,  and  very  likely  will." 

"  Then  I  am  worth " 

"  Nothing  at  all.  There  may  be  a  field  or  two, 
bought  with  the  dowry  of  a  deceased  female,  which 
would  be  swallowed  up  by  the  rents  due  for  the 
past  seven  years." 

"  But  if  I  sold  I  could  be  made  to  refund  ?  " 

"  Certainly,  if  found." 

"  But  there  are  extradition  treaties  ?  " 

"  Not  with  Switzerland  and  some  other 
countries." 

"But  Joshua  Smith  has  the  deeds  of  some  of 
them?" 

"  Some,  or  all  ?  "  inquired  Hookem  in  surprise. 

"  Only  some.  My  father  would  not  let  them 
all  go." 

"  How  fortunate  for  you  !  " 

"  I  have  not  much  time  to  argue  the  point,  Mr. 
Hookem ;  if  you  will  call  here  to-morrow,  we  will 
go  down  together  to  Stratton  Manor." 

"  Shall  I  come  prepared  ?  " 

"Certainly;  transfer  stamps  and  everything 
requisite." 

Hookem   returned  to  his  office,  only  just   in 
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time  to  receive  Joshua  Smith,  to  whom  he  was  very 
gracious,  and  much  applauded  the  design  of  moving 
for  a  new  trial.     Hookem  casually  remarked — 

*'  You  won't  want  me  to-morrow,  will  you,  as  I 
am  going  out  of  town  on  urgent  business  ?  " 

"  I  will  call  the  day  after,  and  we  can  arrange 
the  new  pleas  for  moving  next  term.  There  is 
plenty  of  time ;  any  time  the  next  fortnight  will  do." 

They  shook  hands  and  separated. 

Hookem  sat  up  a  great  part  of  the  night  pre- 
paring a  deed  of  transfer,  etc.,  for  the  Stratton 
property  remaining  to  the  St,  Johns.  *^  Joshua 
Smith's  holding  the  deeds  of  a  great  part  made  it 
only  half  an  operation,  after  all,"  Hookem  thought, 
as  he  walked  along  to  Edward's  hotel;  but  he  saw 
his  bill  of  costs  secure,  at  all  events,  and  would 
have  rubbed  his  hands,  only  a  bag  in  one  of  them 
prevented  him.  Edward  had  not  yet  come  down- 
stairs, so  Hookem  was  shown  mto  the  room  where 
breakfast  was  laid.  The  delicacies  of  the  season 
covered  the  board,  and  he  sniffed  gratefully  the 
fragrant  steam  of  the  various  dishes,  and  chuckled 
again  at  his  foresight  and  Joshua's  baffled  rage. 

Edward  had  gone  out  to  seek  excitement,  and 
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found  it  at  sundry  places  of  enjoyment  and  amuse- 
ment that  need  not  be  particularized.  Suffice  it 
to  say,  he  returned  at  half-past  two  and  was  put 
to  bed.  Soda  and  brandy  revived  him  in  the 
morning,  and  he  soon  joined  Hookem,  though  with 
a  sense  of  depression  which,  to  do  him  justice,  was 
the  result  of  physical  rather  than  mental  causes. 

"  Good  morning,  Mr.  Edward." 

"  Good  morning,  Mr.  Hookem.  We  have  barely 
three-quarters  of  an  hour,  so  must  eat  both  sides  of 
our  mouths." 

They  set  to,  Hookem  especially.  There  were 
four  letters  for  Edward.  Three  tradesmen  wished 
to  make  up  a  sum  of  money  to  meet  a  bill,  to 
Edward's  great  amusement,  as  he  thought,  "  Not 
quite  quick  enough."  A  cup  of  coffee,  and  the 
fourth  letter  lay  disclosed.  It  bore  the  Stratton 
postmark,  and  was  directed  in  his  father's  hand- 
writing. Thinking  it  was  an  inquiry  how  the  trial 
had  terminated,  he  was  in  no  hurry  to  open  it. 
"  He  will  be  disappointed  when  he  sees  me,"  he 
thought,  "  but  here  goes  to  see  what  he  has  to 
say."  He  opened  it  and  cast  his  eye  over  it.  He 
had  barely  read  two  lines,  when  his  colour  changed. 
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He  went  to  the  sideboard  and  poured  out  a  tumbler 
of  raw  spirits  three  parts  full,  and  tossed  it  down. 

*'  What  is  the  matter  ?  "  said  Hookem. 

"  Eead  and  see  for  yourself,"  said  Edward, 
savagely. 

Hookem  did  so,  and  read  : — 

"Stratton  Manor. 
**  My  deae  Edward, 

"You  always  were  too  sanguine  in  your 
disposition  as  regards  coming  events ;  I  am  not, 
and  from  a  child  always  shunned  disagreeable  or 
exciting  topics.  You  thought  success  certain;  I 
thought  it  doubtful.  I  only  hope  you  have  pro- 
vided for  a  retreat,  like  a  good  general.  I  have. 
You  remember  I  refused  Smith  the  custody  of  all 
my  deeds,  and  with  reason.  A  messenger  in  my 
pay  telegraphed  the  defeat  of  yesterday.  It  was 
more  your  affair  than  mine,  as  I  always  told  you, 
and  I  had  arranged  with  a  friend  to  relieve  me 
of  the  deeds  I  held  and  the  estates  thereunto 
belonging.  It  is  settled,  and  I  have  a  pittance 
to  exist  on  in  a  foreign  country  for  the  rest  of  my 
days.  When  this  reaches  you,  I  shall  be  far 
away.     A  warmer  climate  will,  I  think,  suit  my 
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health.  For  the  present  my  retreat  is  a  secret, 
only  known  to  myself.  An  advertisement  in  the 
Daily  News  on  the  fifth  of  any  month,  stating 
in  general  terms  your  address,  will  be  seen  and 
answered.  Hoping  you  will  be  able  to  save  some- 
thing out  of  the  fire, 

"  I  remain, 

*' Your  affectionate  father, 

*'  Gabriel. 
*'  P.  S. — I  find  St.  John  is  no  longer  my  right 
name.     No  matter,  I  can  take  another." 

Hookem  ground  his  teeth    and  swore,   calling 
down  maledictions  on  the  head  of  Gabriel,  until  he 
was  recalled  to  present  events  by  Edward's  smiles 
of  derision,  who,  as  he  became  silent,  said — 
*'  I  opine  the  game  is  all  up,  Hookem." 
"  Yes.     Who  would  have  thought  it  ?  " 
"  It  surprises  no  one  as  much  as  myself,"  said 
Edward. 

Hookem  scowled  and  thought  of  revenge ;  he 
would  tell  the  landlord  of  the  hotel.  Edward,  who 
was  not  deficient  in  penetration,  said — 

"  I  am  going  upstairs  to  collect  my  jewellery. 
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Keep  quiet,  and  have  half  of  what  I  can  swag, 
if  only  I  can  reach  an  emigrant  vessel  to  any- 
where." 

Hookem  quietly  turned  it  over  in  his  own  mind. 
Something  was  better  than  nothing,  he  thought, 
and  sulkily  assented. 

"  Come  upstairs  with  me,  and  you  can  see  I 
don't  bolt." 

They  rose  and  went  upstairs.  Edward  col- 
lected his  jewellery  and  cash  in  two  bundles. 
Hookem  held,  out  his  hand  for  one.  That  instant 
he  saw  a  thousand  stars  dance  before  his  eyes,  and 
there  was  a  dreary  blank.  When  he  recovered 
consciousness,  he  was  bound  hand  and  foot  on  the 
bed;  a  handkerchief  put  across  his  mouth  pre- 
vented his  calling  out.  As  he  had  not  observed 
the  locking  of  the  door,  he  looked  for  the  chamber- 
maid's entrance  to  free  him. 

Edward  descended  and  told  the  waiter  his 
friend  was  lying  down — he  did  not  state  whether 
wilHngly  or  not — and  was  not  to  be  disturbed  till 
the  evening,  or  afternoon  at  earliest.  Edward 
went  to  the  Docks.  There  was  no  vessel  ready,  but 
a  half-crown  procured  from  a  sailor  the  information 
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that  perhaps  there  was  one  at  Gravesend,  taking 
in  a  cargo  of  combustibles.  Edward  thanked  him 
and  went  away;  the  description  was  not  to  his 
taste.  Instead  of  that,  he  went  to  the  station  and 
took  a  ticket  for  Liverpool.  The  train  did  not 
start  for  an  hour,  so  he  bought  a  paper  to  see  the 
account  of  the  trial.  He  read  it  through  with 
gusto,  and  pictured  Smith's  and  Hookem's  disgust 
at  finding  him  gone  and  no  effects.  He  thought 
he  would  read  over  the  verdict  again,  which  he 
did,  but  the  next  paragraph  riveted  his  attention  : 

**  Just  before  going  to  press,  the  melancholy 
intelligence  reached  us  that  the  witness  Jones  is 
dead,  of  injuries  in  the  head  inflicted  by  some 
miscreant.  Poor  young  man !  the  answer,  *  An 
early  and  unhonoured  grave,'  receives  melancholy 
confirmation.  But  the  police  are  in  possession  of 
a  clue  to  the  perpetrators  of  the  dastardly  out- 
rage, which  it  would  not  be  expedient  to  make 
pubUc  at  present." 

Everything  swam  round  him,  and  he  saw  blood 
everywhere.  He  looked  at  his  hands,  and,  to  his 
excited  imagination,  they  too  looked  bloody ;  he 
saw  detection  everywhere.     His  eyes  rolled  wildly ; 
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he  felt  suffocating.  Where  could  he  hide  ?  He 
could  think  of  nowhere.  In  the  perturbation  of  his 
spirits,  he  expected  each  moment  a  hand  to  be  laid 
on  his  shoulder,  but  no  one  did  so.  He  got  calmer 
and  looked  round,  smiling  at  his  infatuation. 
Foolhardiness  is  often  the  result  of  unreasoning 
terror.  "  Stratton  is  the  last  place  where  thej  will 
look  for  me,"  he  thought.  No  sooner  thought 
than  acted  on.  Careless  of  disguise,  he  sacrificed 
his  Liverpool  ticket,  went  to  another  terminus,  and 
took  a  ticket  for  Salisbury.  The  train  seemed  to 
his  fancy  a  long  time  reaching  its  destination.  He 
tried  to  hear  what  the  guard  and  porter  at  each 
station  were  conversing  about,  but  in  vain. 

Getting  out  at  Salisbury  and  avoiding  the  most 
frequented  streets,  he  took  a  short  cut  across  the 
fields.  Evening  was  drawing  on  as  he  approached 
Stratton  Manor.  It  seemed  very  still  and  quiet ; 
there  appeared  to  be  no  one  about.  He  got  in  by 
a  back  window;  hunger  and  thirst  seemed  for- 
gotten. In  the  long  gallery  was  a  picture  of  the 
dead  wife  of  James  Maunder,  which  he  went 
and  looked  at  in  the  failing  light.  The  still- 
ness and  solitude  awed  him.     In  vain  he  cursed 
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himself  that  he  had  come ;  a  force  stronger  than 
his  will  seemed  dragging  him  on.  All  was  silent 
as  the  grave.  ''It's  very  odd,"  he  thought,  and 
leaned  in  his  abject  terror  against  the  wall. 
Fancying  he  saw  Mam-ice  standing  in  the  dim 
light  in  the  gallery,  he  wildly  felt  with  his  hands 
over  the  wall,  tearing  at  the  carving  and  panels. 
To  his  surprise,  the  panel  gave  way,  opening 
inwards.  Footsteps  sounded  in  the  distance  and 
echoed  through  the  mansion. 

"  Any  one  here  ?  "  a  rough  voice  said. 

Quick  as  thought,  he  slipped  inside  and  closed 
the  panel.  All  was  dark.  He  felt  wildly  for  the 
fastening,  but  could  find  none.  The  footsteps 
passed  up  the  gallery,  so  he  beat  on  the  panel  and 
shouted  loudly.  The  footsteps  quickly  retreated 
and  were  lost  in  the  distance,  and  the  dreadful 
thought  came  over  him  that  he  was  locked  in  for 
ever.  He  kicked  and  called.  No  one  answered. 
He  felt  for  his  knife,  but  remembered,  with  a 
sickening  terror,  that  it  was  left  at  Green  Street, 
Dalston,  thrown  away  in  the  struggle  with  Mam-ice. 
More  shouts  and  more  beating  of  the  panel  were  in 
vain ;  he  fainted,  and  when  he  recovered  he  found 
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himself  recumbent  on  the  floor.  Tales  occurred  to 
him  of  the  skeletons  found  in  old  houses  and 
nerved  his  arm,  but  no  one  answered.  Wildly  he 
dashed  round  his  small  prison  in  despair  and 
terror,  it  seemed  as  if  for  an  age. 

Steps  approached  again.  He  shouted  and 
knocked  ;  they  again  retreated,  and  he  heard  them 
no  more.  With  a  great  and  supreme  effort,  he 
shouted  at  the  top  of  his  voice.  His  dry  lips  had 
become  cracked  and  parched ;  he  now  found  them 
wet,  and  it  revived  his  courage.  Surely  there 
was  yet  hope  ?  He  tasted  the  moisture,  and 
found  it  was  blood;  he  had  ruptured  a  blood- 
vessel !  There  was  no  more  shouting  heard  in 
the  mansion,  but  faint  knockings  were  continued 
for  days.  At  length  they  ceased,  and  all  was 
still.  The  mortal  race  of  Edward  St.  John 
was  run  in  terror  and  despair ;  death  at  length 
released  the  prisoner.  He  had  fled  the  sentence 
of  an  earthly  judge,  and  was  gone  to  his  last 
account. 

Gabriel  St.  John  had  dismissed  the  servants 
when  he  went,  and  left  it  in  charge  of  two  of  the 
gamekeepers,  with  orders  for  them  to  walk  round 
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the  house  every  night.  After  the  second  trial  of 
the  duty,  they  had  ceased  to  come,  scared  by  the 
sounds  in  the  long  picture-gallery. 

Edward's  hope  of  further  riches,  first  awakened 
by  the  vague  intimations  of  John  Penny,  had 
ended  for  him  in  a  violent  and  dreadful  death. 
"  The  sword  shall  never  depart  from  thy  house  " 
had  been  literally  fulfilled,  and  the  last  was  gone  to 
his  account.  Whether  John  Penny  had  had  any 
vague  ideas,  from  a  hint  his  father  might  have 
dropped,  of  the  union  of  James  Maunder's  wife 
with  a  Mr.  St.  John,  can  never  be  unravelled. 
The  idea  that  there  was  a  claim  on  the  Stratton 
estates  may  have  become  mixed  in  his  mind  with 
other  things.  *'  Their  works  do  follow  them  "  was 
abundantly  proved.  John  Penny's  at  best  uncer- 
tain intelligence  had  aroused  the  lust  of  gain  in 
Edward  St.  John's  mind,  to  the  impairment  of  his 
race,  culminating  in  his  early  death.  The  light 
from  the  careless  hunter's  pipe  may  kindle  the 
waving  prairie  grass,  to  his  own  destruction  and 
that  of  the  country  for  miles  around.  John 
Penny's  hint  kindled  a  great  flame  of  evil  passions, 
which    burnt  with  fierceness   for  years  after  the 
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one  who  kindled  it  was  laid  in  the  earth  and  his 
name  forgotten,  except  for  the  chance  memory  of 
a  future  generation  or  the  stone  in  Stratton 
churchyard. 


CHAPTEE  XVIII. 

David  Hookem,  Esq.,  soKcitor,  lay  on  the  bed,  not 
of  repentance,  but  compulsion.  What  his  thoughts 
were  can  be  easily  imagined.  A  waiter  tapped  at 
the  door,  saying — 

"A  gentleman  wants  to  see  you,  sir." 

No  answer.  Waiter  in  a  louder  tone  repeats, 
"  A  gentleman,"  etc.  Waiter  retires,  descends, 
and  finds  the  gentleman  busily  putting  into  his 
pockets  a  bundle  of  deeds  that  lay  on  the  table. 
Waiter  looks  dubious.  Joshua  Smith  says — for  it 
is  he — 

"I  must  see  Mr.  St.  John,  the  gentleman  up- 
stairs." 

"  Lor'  bless  you,  he's  gone  a  long  time.  Expect 
him  back  to  dinner.  Another  gentleman  upstairs, 
a  friend  of  his." 
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**  All  right,  I  know,"  said  Joshua,  feeling  he 
did  not. 

"  Like  to  go  up  yourself,  sir  ?  " 

*' Yes,  I  should,"  replied  Joshua,  and  upstairs 
he  went. 

The  door  opened  with  a  good  kick,  and  he  saw 
apparently  a  corpse  on  the  bed,  with  its  head 
bound  up,  though  not  exactly  in  the  usual  manner 
— but  that  might  be  an  inadvertence.  He  turned 
round  so  quickly  as  nearly  to  knock  down  the 
waiter,  who  was  following  him. 

"  A  doctor,  quickly,"  he  said.  "  There's  murder 
here." 

A  doctor's  brougham  was  passing,  and  the 
waiter  hailed  it.  It  pulled  up,  and  Doctor  Brewer 
got  out. 

*' Please  come  in  here,  sir;  there  is  murder 
committed." 

"  Are  you  sure,  my  good  man  ?  "  said  Doctor 
Brewer. 

**  Oh  yes  ;  I  saw  the  corpse." 

*'  What  good  can  I  be,  then  ?  " 

'*  Corpse  still  moves  a  little  now  and  then." 

Doctor   Brewer,  despite   the   situation,  smiled 
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as  be  followed  the  waiter.  Joshua  Smith,  who  was 
waiting  in  the  passage,  went  in  with  the  doctor, 
who  took  down  the  bedclothes  and  exposed  David 
Hookem,  artistically  tied  up  tight  and  firm.  The 
doctor  slipped  a  pair  of  scissors  from  his  pocket 
and  cut  the  gag.  David  Hookem's  tongue,  released, 
began  at  once — 

*'  Where  is  the  villain  run  off  too  ?  " 

A  few  more  cuts  and  he  was  released,  but  very 
stiff.  He  felt  his  head,  and  found  it  was  unin- 
jured. One  limb  after  another  was  stretched,  giving 
a  spectator  the  idea  of  a  huge  toad,  released  from 
a  small  cavity,  extending  its  limbs  after  its  incar- 
ceration. 

"  You  are  all  right  now,  and  the  most  lively 
corpse  I  ever  saw,"  said  Doctor  Brewer,  and 
departed. 

Joshua  Smith  cleared  out  the  waiters  and 
chambermaids,  who  had  crowded  in,  and  said, 
rather  sternly,  "What's  all  this,  Hookem?  " 

"Edward  St.  John  has  bolted,  that's  all,  and  we 
may  whistle  for  our  costs,  I  expect." 

Smith  turned  pale  at  the  thought.  He  had 
borrowed  the  whole  of  the  money  at  one  rate   of 
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interest  himself,  and  lent  a  portion  to  Gabriel  St. 
John  at  another,  thereby  making  himself  responsible 
for  all  of  it. 

''  What  is  to  be  done  in  the  matter  ? "  said 
Joshua. 

''  I  don't  know,"  said  Hookem,  with  a  male- 
diction. 

"Follow  him  at  once,  and  give  him  in  charge 
for  assault." 

"  Certainly,  when  you  catch  him.  He  went 
three  hours  ago,"  said  Hookem,  referring  to  his 
watch. 

"I  shall  go  to  Stratton  Manor  and  see  Mr. 
Gabriel  St.  John." 

Hookem,  with  a  sardonic  grin,  said,  "  You  may 
go,  but  the  father,  like  his  son,  has  vanished  from 
the  country." 

*'  You  don't  mean  it  ?  You  can't  know  it ; 
there  has  not  been  time." 

"  There  has,  though.  He  wrote  to  his  son  this 
morning  to  tell  him  so  ;  "  and  the  two  men  looked 
at  each  other  in  doubt  and  dismay. 

The  waiter  knocked  at  the  door  again. 

"Come  in,"  said  Joshua,  impatiently. 
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**  Two  gentlemen  wish  to  see  either  Mr.  Edward 
St.  John  or  Mr.  Joshua  Smith." 

Joshua  and  David  Hookem  went  down  and 
found  Green  and  Jonathan  Harker  in  the  breakfast - 
room.     Green  got  up  and  said — 

"  I  serve  you  with  notice  of  action  of  eject- 
ment  " 

Joshua  opened  the  paper.  It  was  a  notice  of 
action  of  ejectment  from  Stratton  Manor  of  Henry, 
Earl  of  Chiveydale,  under  ne  exeut  regno,  which 
prevented  all  gold  or  securities  being  taken  from 
the  Queen's  dominions,  or  further  than  the  service 
of  the  court.     Green  continued — 

*'  On  behalf  of  Mr.  Gabriel  St.  John.'* 

*^  I  have  declined  any  further  business  for  that 
gentleman." 

"  Then  if  you  have  any  deeds  of  title  or  other- 
wise, they  must  be  given  into  the  custody  of  the 
court,"  said  Green. 

"  Who  possesses  that  authority  ?  "  said  Joshua, 
catching  at  a  straw. 

''I  do,"  said  Jonathan  Harker,  and  he  pro- 
duced it. 

Joshua  saw  it  was   all   in  form.      As  a  last 
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resource,  he  said,  "  Oswald  Starks,  I  see.    I  will  go 
and  see  him." 

Harker  smiled. 

"  Oh,  come  too,  if  you  like." 

"I  see  Mr.  Smith  has  taken  a  bundle  of  my 
papers  from  the  table  in  mistake,"  said  Hookem. 

*'  Sorry  to  say  you  must  show  a  title  to  them 
before  the  judge  in  chambers,  sir,"  said  Harker, 
firmly. 

The  little  procession  started  for  Oswald's 
chambers,  which  were  not  far  off.  Arrived  there, 
Oswald  at  once  bowed  Mr.  Hookem  out  with  firm 
civility,  keeping  possession  of  his  (Hookem's) 
papers.  Hookem  blustered,  but  Oswald  told 
him  the  law  was  open  to  all.  Hookem  did  not 
try  the  law,  but  the  authorities  did,  and  Mr.  David 
Hookem's  name  was  eventually  struck  off  the  rolls. 
There  had  been  one  or  two  complaints  before,  and 
the  papers  so  clearly  showed  intended  fraud  that 
it  settled  the  matter  for  him.  Eventually  he  found 
a  home  in  one  of  the  colonies,  leaving  the  mother 
country  blind  to  his  merits  and  deserts. 

Joshua  tried   various  suggestions,  but  Oswald 
Starks  was  firm.      Pod  was  also  there,  so  there 
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was  no  hope,  and  Joshua  was  in  despair.      At 
length  Silas  Pod  said  meaningly — 

"What  sum  did  you  give  for  the  Grange 
estates  at  Littledale  ?  A  friend  of  mine  wished  to 
know  if  you  would  sell  for  the  same  amount." 

Joshua  protested  that  if  he  was  to  be  beggared, 
it  should  be  by  process  of  law;  but  he  ulti- 
mately cooled  down,  after  an  ineffectual  wrangle 
and  dispute. 

Oswald  Starks  was  called  out  on  business,  and 
Joshua  and  Silas  were  left  alone. 

"  Come,  Mr.  Smith,  I  know  what  you  gave, 
and  you  shall  have  the  same  again.  If  you  don't 
accept  these  terms,  I  am  afraid  there  will  be 
another  action  on  your  hands." 

Joshua  said  savagely,  *'  Let  it  be  so ;  I  am 
ready." 

"I  am  afraid  that  as  a  great  many  of  the  re- 
ceipts were  signed  when  the  late  owner  was  in  a 
state  of  drunkenness,  it  will  go  far  to  invalidate 
them." 

*'  That  can't  be  proved." 

*'  I  shall  not  show  my  hand  to  an  adversary  by 
telling  particulars,  but  it  is  not  so  many  years  ago, 
after  all." 
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Joshua  agreed,  on  Oswald  Starks's  return,  to 
receive  the  exact  amount  of  the  advances  on  the 
Grange  property,  and  to  deHver  up  the  deeds  and 
transfer  the  ownership.  The  deeds  of  Gabriel  he 
agreed  to  give  into  the  custody  of  the  court,  which 
was  a  mere  matter  of  form.  Gabriel  not  answering 
when  called  on,  the  new  Earl  of  Chiveydale  suc- 
ceeded to  the  whole  of  the  Stratton  property,  in 
consequence  of  which  all  the  claimants  for  services 
and  costs  in  the  great  trial  who  could  make  out  a 
reasonable  claim  for  services  rendered  either  side 
were  paid  in  full. 

James  Maunder  was  summoned  to  London,  as 
well  as  Kobert,  who  had  to  appear  at  the  inquest 
held  on  Maurice.  Mrs.  Osborne  had  sworn  that 
he  was  the  last  person  who  had  seen  Maurice  on 
the  night  he  received  his  death-blow.  One  glance, 
however,  was  sufficient  to  show  her  that  a  mistake 
had  been  made,  and  that  some  one  else  had  taken 
Robert's  name,  so  the  matter  remained  a  mystery. 
The  police  took  it  up,  discovering  nothing  at  all,  as 
is  often  the  case.  The  inspectors  and  detectives 
looked  cunning,  and  tried,  with  glasses  of  beer, 
to  induce  their    intelligence   to  sprout,  as  plants 
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grow  when  watered  by  showers ;  but  all  to  no 
purpose.  The  thing  was  forgotten.  Something 
else  turned  up;  life  runs  quickly  in  a  great  city, 
and  it  was  covered  by  the  waters  of  oblivion  and 
forgetfulness. 

James  Maunder  had  to  stay  in  London,  but 
Kobert  returned  to  Littledale  and  his  wife.  The 
business  had  languished  of  late  for  want  of 
attention;  the  expenses  had  increased,  and  he 
felt  dispirited  and  out  of  heart.  James  had  to 
sign  various  documents.  When  he  too  returned, 
they  talked  long  and  anxiously;  both  put  their 
shoulders  to  the  wheel,  and  matters  brightened  up 
a  little.  But  claims  were  pressing,  and  a  bill  had 
to  be  met ;  there  was  no  way  to  turn,  and  James 
sorrowfully  wrote  to  Silas  Pod,  asking  for  a  small 
advance  and  promising  speedy  repayment.  No 
answer  came.  Clara  seemed  getting  worse;  the 
atmos^Dhere  of  depression  was  the  worst  thing 
possible  for  her,  and  the  look-out  seemed  gloomy 
in  the  extreme. 

They  had  sorrowfully  finished  breakfast  one 
day,  when  Price,  the  auctioneer,  called  and  said 
some  people  had  arrived  at  the  vicarage  the  night 
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before,  and  among  them  Silas  Pod.  "  It's  all  over. 
Silas  is  here,  and  he  has  not  answered  the  letter," 
they  both  thought.  Price  was  departing,  when  a 
footman  appeared  with  a  note  requesting  James 
and  Eobert's  immediate  attendance  at  the  vicarage. 
James  went  alone ;  Eobert  said  he  would  stay  and 
mind  the  shop.  James  was  admitted  into  the 
library,  and  found  Silas  Pod  and  the  new  Earl 
of  Chiveydale,  who  looked  very  cheerful — a  great 
contrast  to  James. 

"I  did  not  answer  your  letter,  Mr.  James, 
because  there  are  more  important  matters  to  be 
seen  to ;  "  and  Silas's  eyes  twinkled. 

James  sighed  and  said  nothing. 

"James  Maunder,  your  ancestor,  died  at  the 
battle  of  the  Boyne,  his  wife  having  previously 
married  again,  but  his  brother  Percy  Maunder  took 
the  estates.  They  were  much  diminished  at  the  time, 
which  always  astonished  me.  His  lordship,  who  is 
now  possessor  of  the  Stratton  estates,  in  company 
with  myself,  has  discovered  the  cause.  Mrs.  James 
took  her  dowry  to  the  second  husband,  as  we  must 
call  him ;  with  it  and  money  of  his  own,  he  bought 
the  Stratton  property.  Are  you  following  me, 
James  ?  " 
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"  Yes,  I  understand." 

"  Well,  the  children,  being  illegitimate,  had  no 
claim  to  that  money,  and  it  reverted  to  the  original 
owner's  next  of  kin,  Percy  Maunder." 

**  Come,  come,  Silas ;  cut  it  somewhat  shorter. 
It  is  rather  tedious  to  Mr.  Maunder,"  said  Henry, 
Earl  of  Chiveydale. 

"  The  debt  must  now  be  paid,  and  his  lordship 
thought  the  best  way  would  be  to  redeem  the 
Grange  estates  with  the  money." 

*'  What  for  ?  "  asked  James. 

"  Yourself,  to  be  sure." 

James  covered  his  face  with  his  hands  and 
wept.    Silas  waited  a  minute,  and  then  continued — 

"  The  accumulated  interest  for  so  many  years 
is  an  enormous  sum  of  money,  w^hich  his  lordship 
wishes  to  compound  for.  The  Grange  estates  are 
j'-ours,  but  Eobert  would,  he  thinks,  make  a  very 
good  steward  ;  so,  if  you  will  take  the  estates  and 
a  sum  of  money  to  begin  with,  and  you  think 
Eobert  will  like  to  live  near  Chiveydale  Hall  as 
steward,  it  may  be  considered  settled." 

James  opened  his  mouth,  but  could  not  sjjeak. 

Henry  smiled,  but   said,   ''Mr.  Maunder,  you 
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can  call  in  the  afternoon,  when  you  will  feel  better, 
I  have  no  doubt ;  "  and  he  shook  him  by  the  hand. 

"  It  is  too  much,  my  lord  ;  it  is  indeed." 

"  Nonsense !  Silas  has  told  you  the  law,  and 
you  are  letting  me  off  easy." 

James  could  hardly  walk  out,  and  staggered 
down  the  street.  Arrived  at  the  shop,  he  told 
Eobert  and  Jane  of  the  wonderful  kindness  of 
Henry  and  their  strange  turn  of  fortune,  almost 
too  much  to  be  believed. 

The  shop  was  shut  up  and  never  reopened,  but 
it  was  observed  that  the  poor  of  Littledale  walked 
about  much  better  shod  for  the  next  six  months. 
In  the  afternoon  the  brothers  attended,  being  kindly 
received.  Both  expressed  their  thanks,  but  Eobert 
got  very  red  and  stammered  very  much,  as  he 
said — 

**  If  you  please,  your  lordship,  would  it  be 
convenient  for  me  to  become  steward  after  next 
midsummer,  instead  of  at  once  ?  " 

**Why?"  said  Henry. 

But  Eobert  only  wriggled  and  looked  hot. 
James  at  length  laughed,  saying — 

"  I  will  tell  your  lordship,  as  he  is  too  bashful. 
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He  wishes  his  firstborn  to  see  daylight  at  the 
Grange,  if  possible." 

**  Certainly.  I  appreciate  the  wish  so  much 
I  should  be  for  ever  sorry  if  I  had  disappointed  it." 

Eobert  brightened  and  his  eyes  danced.  He 
thanked  his  lordship  for  the  additional  kindness, 
and  they  both  departed. 

They  soon  moved  to  the  Grange  and  took 
possession.  Clara  wandered  among  the  old  rooms, 
dusting  and  arranging.  Her  complaint  took  a 
better  turn,  but  Doctor  Black  still  shook  his  head 
as  to  a  complete  recovery. 

Jonathan  Harker  settled  in  Littledale,  and 
became  a  great  crony  of  Jacob  Higgs.  There  was 
one  joke  always  repeated.  Every  evening  when 
they  met,  Harker  inquired — 

"Have  you  been  to  Squire  Maunder  yet  for 
that  warrant  ?  " 

*'  Who  for  ?  "  Higgs  would  reply,  laughing. 

"  Why,  for  that  fellow  Harker,  who  set  fire  to 
the  church ;  "  and  then  they  would  both  laugh 
cheerfully. 

Mrs.  Osborne  lets  lodgings  no  more ;  her  house 
is  refurnished,  and  she  is  in  comfort. 
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Joshua  Smith  received  the  price  of  the  Grange 
chiefly  in  the  return  of  his  own  mortgages.  Silas 
could  never  forgive  his  allusion  to  the  costs,  and  so 
planned  the  pleasant  surprise  for  him.  He  is 
in  consequence  a  poor  man;  he  keeps  no  clerk, 
and  Harold  has  to  work,  which  has  proved  the 
saving  of  the  young  man.  Joshua  gets  very 
crabbed  as  years  roll  on ;  Squire  Maunder  recon- 
ciles so  many  quarrels,  and  keeps  a  general,  not 
fussy,  supervision  on  the  place  that  law  languishes 
and  is  a  poor  look-out  in  Littledale. 

Doctor  Green  is  writing  a  book  on  the  brain, 
which  promises  to  make  his  name  known  in  the 
land.  He  takes  the  ground  originally  laid  down 
by  Doctor  Wigan,  of  the  duality  of  the  brain,  and 
quotes  a  case  from  his  own  experience  of  a  fatal 
injury  resulting  in  death  within  twenty-four  hours, 
in  which  no  insensibility  or  delirium  followed  the 
injury,  it  being  inflicted  at  one  side  of  the  head. 
Among  other  cases,  he  quotes  one  of  prostration 
from  a  mental  shock,  producing  decidedly  contrary 
effects.  Wishing  to  have  the  result  of  his  labours 
verified  by  facts,  he  is  in  correspondence  with 
Doctor  Black,  of  Littledale,  from  whom  he  received 
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the  following  letter  in  answer  to  inquiries  on  the 
subject : — 

"Littledale. 
*'Dear  Green, 

"I  will  try  to  accede  to  your  request, 
but  it  will  be  a  long  answer  to  a  simple  question. 
I  will  give  you  the  facts  first  and  my  own  impres- 
sions afterwards.  James  Maunder,  Esq.,  resident 
proprietor  of  the  Grange,  as  you  have  no  doubt 
heard,  induced  his  brother  and  wife  to  stay  here 
pending  the  occurrence  of  a  certain  interesting 
event,  which  occurred  three  weeks  ago.  By  my 
advice  your  old  patient  was  kept  out  of  the  way  in 
a  wing  of  the  mansion.  The  confinement  to  a  few 
rooms  irritated  the  nervous  system,  and  I  feared 
a  relapse.  A  week  after  the  event,  she  disappeared 
and  was  found  in  the  empty  house  she  once  lived 
in,  but  very  rational ;  she  was  weeping  over  an  old 
chair  that  the  squire  has  always  kept  clean  and 
dusted.  Next  day  she  was  lost  again,  but  before 
the  alarm  could  be  given  the  bell  in  Mrs.  Eobert 
Maunder' s  room  rang  violently.  Happening  to  be 
in  the  house,  I  went  up  with  the  servant,  and  found 
her  nursing  the   baby,  but   quite   sane.     A  more 
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wonderful  recovery  I  never  met  with.  Mrs. 
Eobert's  fears  being  allayed  with  some  trouble, 
I  persuaded  them  to  let  matters  be.  We  are  all 
like  children,  picking  up  on  the  shore  a  few  pebbles 
cast  up  by  the  ocean  of  knowledge.  She  was  care- 
fully watched,  and  no  relapse  occurred,  the  joy  at 
her  restoration  adding  very  considerably  to  Mrs. 
Kobert  Maunder's  recovery. 

**  The  vicar,  the  Eev.  Cyrus  Clark,  who,  although 
in  possession  of  the  Stratton  estates,  preaches 
here  every  Sunday  and  dines  at  the  vicarage, 
delivered  a  very  striking  sermon  the  following 
Sunday.  I  think  it  shot  over  the  heads  of  some, 
but  there  was  a  beautiful  peroration  at  the 
end  that  seemed  to  go  home  to  every  one.  I 
can't  recollect  it  exactly,  but  will  give  it  as  well 
as  I  can  : — 

" '  The  ways  of  Providence  are  not  our  ways. 
He  may  seem  to  linger,  but  it  is  with  a  wdse 
purpose.  What  is  more  tedious  and  troublesome 
than  the  care  of  infancy?  In  His  power  and 
might,  He  could  have  made  the  human  race  to 
increase  like  the  trees,  or  to  spring  up  like  the 
seeds  of  the  fields.     But  no.     Children  were  sent 
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for  something  else  than  to  perpetuate  the  race  of 
men ;  they  were  sent  to  open  the  heart  and  purify 
the  soul.  The  hand  of  a  little  child  wrings  out 
the  drop  of  selfishness  in  the  heart,  like  the  fable 
of  Mahomet,  whose  heart  was  taken  out  by  an 
angel,  and  the  drop  of  original  sin  wrung  out. 
The  eyes  of  childhood  look  with  a  beauty  and  glory 
of  their  own,  like  Adam  in  Paradise,  sinless  and 
innocent.  Who  can  think  an  evil  thought  and 
dwell  with  delight  on  an  evil  action  while  looking 
at  a  helpless  babe?  And  there  is  a  deeper  and 
even  more  solemn  thought.  The  children  you  call 
into  being,  though  innocent  and  beautiful,  may 
enter  life  laden  with  weak  aspirations  for  good  or 
with  inherited  weaknesses.  That  man  or  woman 
who  indulges  to  excess  in  eating  or  drinking,  or 
lives  a  vicious  life,  transmits  to  their  innocent 
offspring  a  dreadful  load  of  enfeebled  good  desires. 

And  in  the  great  time  that  is  coming, 
When  loudly  the  trumpet  shall  sound, 
And  they  that  have  striven  and  laboured 
Shall  start  from  the  quivering  ground, — 

then  shall  childi-en,  though  silent,  be  terrible 
accusers,  before  the  great  bar  of  eternal  justice, 
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of  those  who  by  beastly  indulgence  of  the  lowest 
cravings  of  a  sinful  nature  had  rendered  more 
easy  the  fall  of  their  children  to  the  wiles  and 
snares  of  the  Evil  One.  Every  glutton  and  every 
drunkard  transmits  a  weakened  brain  to  his  chil- 
dren; and  if,  in  God's  infinite  mercy,  the  weak 
are  made  strong  and  the  fallen  raised  up,  a 
dreadful  responsibility  will  rest  on  the  parents — 
"  for  God  cannot  be  tempted."  ' 

"1  looked  round  and  saw  all  were  attentive. 
Price,  the  auctioneer,  was  moved  to  tears,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  felt  the  reproach ;  but  he  had  a 
sale  on  Monday,  and  got  drunk  as  usual  after 
it  was  over.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  thought 
the  matter  over  carefully,  and  am  very  cautious 
not  to  recommend  alcohol,  except  in  the  form  of 
medicine.  I  am  aware  it  is  one  of  the  most 
beneficent  of  drugs,  and  most  hurtful  in  excess. 
Like  fire,  it  '  is  a  good  servant  and  bad  master.' 

"  But  to  return  to  your  patient.  She  does  not 
relapse  in  the  least,  and  is  gone  to  spend  a  long 
visit  at  the  Cedars,  Chiveydale,  Kobert  Maunder's 
future  permanent  residence.  The  Eev.  Cyrus 
Clark  has   suddenly  discovered  that  a  course  of 
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his  sermons  would  benefit  the  Earl  of  Chiveydale's 
tenants  in  general,  and,  I  presume,  the  young  lady 
in  question  in  particular. 

*^  Yours  ever  truly, 

"  Henry  Black,  M.D. 

"P.S. — I  enclose  a  cutting  from  the  local  paper, 
having  opened  the  letter  to  do  so  : — 

"'At  St,  Andrew's  Church,  Chiveydale,  the  Rev.  Cyrus 
Clark,  vicar  of  Littledale,  to  Clara,  only  daughter  of  the  late 
James  Maunder,  Esq.''' 
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